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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
(D ROWELL & CoO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON Pee AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and A' 


ROWELL’S ROWELL'S 
PATENT 
GALVANIZED d 
it DIAGONAL 
STEEL ~ 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ ECONOMIC” STRAINED WIRE oF ENCING. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARA 
IRON HURDLES GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTI mG; “FENCING FOR 
ER PARKS, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTRIES. 
Address ie potary & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Ilustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on A 


“PAINLESS AND PERFECT DENTISTRY.” 
A NEW PAMPHLET 
By Dr. GEO. H. JONES, F.R.S.L., F.R.M.S., &c., Surgeon-Dentist, 


57, Great Russell Street (Facing, British Entrance)» LOndon. 


Contains a List of DIPLOMAS, GOLD and SILVER MEDALS, and other 
Awards, obtained at the Great International Exhibitions, forwarded Gratis and Post Free. 


HER MAJESTY’S SURGEON-DENTIST says :— 
My Dezar Docror,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill oy attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial 
Teeth, which render my — and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent to to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. in fecogniton of your valuable services you ae at y to use my 


8. G INS. 
Geo. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S. (By Appointment Surgeon- Dentist to Her Majesty the Queen). 


SAMPLE BOX OF 


DR. GEO. H. JONES’ 
TooTH POWDER. 


ls. Post Free 13 Stamps. 
CAUTION.—None other is genuine without this Trade Mark Ke 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Jucorporated in the 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
"Special Act, 16 Viet. cap. 63. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Princi all Surplus Funds 
belon the Members. ple, 


Eve ear a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
ve been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £207,571. 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,060,850. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327,382. 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 


No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 


Assurers under the TzempzRance ScHEME are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on and other Securities considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Keport and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, dc., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.S8., Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 6O0.'5 NEW BOOKS. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
VERSE. Books L-XII. By The Right Hon. the Eart or CarRNaRvoN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 1814-1826. Edited 
by Cuar_es Error Norton. Two vols. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. Miniature Edition. A New Edition 
printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh. THE POETICAL WORKS. 10 Vols. In 
a Box. 2ls. THE DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 Vols. Ina Box. 10s. 6d. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuineton 


Irnvinc. With numerous Illustrations by Caupecorr. An Edition de Luxe on fine 

paper. Royal 8vo. 
DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the Spectator. 
____ With numerous Illustrations by Hueu Tomson. Small 4to. Extra gilt. 6s. 


JUBILEE EDITION OF “THE PICKWICK PAPERS.” 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. 


By Cuarzes Dickens. With notes and numerous Illustrations. Edited by CuarLes DickENs 
the Younger. In 2 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 21s. [/mmediately. 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. Lanrrey. A Translation made with 
the sanction of the Author. New and Popular Edition. Four Vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


MADAGASCAR: an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island and its 
former Dependencies. Compiled by Captain S. Pasrietp OLiver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., late Royal 
Artillery. With Maps. Two Vols. Medium 8vo. 


THE NEW ENGLISH. By T. L. Kineton-Oxireuant, Author of ‘“ The 


Duke and the Scholar: and other mn ” 2Vols. Cr.8vo. 21s. [Just ready. 
NEW NOVELS. 

A NEW STORY A NEW . 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT.” 
SIR PERCIVAL. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 

A Srorr THE PasT AND OF THE PRESENT. By JAMES, 

y J. Henry SHorrHovse. Author of ‘“‘The American,” “The Europeans,” &. 

Author of John Inglesant,” The Little 3 vols., Crown Svo., 31s. 6d. 

Schoolmaster Mark,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NE RA A NEW NOVEL BY FAYR MADOC. 
A TALE OF ROME MINE. 
By Farr Mapoc, Author of “The Story of Melicent.’’ 


By Joun W. Gnuanau. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
2 vols., 8vo., 24s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


A NORTHERN LILY: A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 
FIVE YEARS OF AN UNEVENTFUL LIFE. By Cuartorre M. Yona, 
By Joanna HaRRISON. Author of Heir of Redclyffe, 
3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 12s, 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. By Kart. With Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 48. 6d. 
THE TALE OF TROY. gy “—_ English by Ausrey Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo. 
THE MOON MAIDEN, and aan ‘Stories. By Jessy E. GREENwoop. Cr. 8vo. [Jn the press. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. With pictures by WALTER CRANE. 


Two Little Waifs. | Christmas-Tree Land. i] “Wa.” | Pour Winds Farm. 
In Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. With Pictures by WaLTER CRANE. [New Volume, 

“Carrots.” | Herr Baby. The Cuckoo Clock. The Ta: ry Room. 

Rosy. Tell me a Story. Grandmother Dear. A Christmas Child. 


CHRISTMAS L. Tapema, R.A., GEoRGE pu Maurier, Miss Ciara Huan THomson, 
Number pitu, D. Curistre Murray, B. L. Farseon, the Author of “ Mehalah,” the Author of 
Bootles’ Baby,”” Avaustus Sata, and other writers. 


This fine Number, price One Shilling, by post Fifteenpence, will be ready at the end of November, and may be obtained 
of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


G. L. Seymour, and other artists. And contributions from A. C. Swinpurnr, GEORGE Mere. 


Ask for the " the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. It will contain pictures by 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


CALDECOTT (RANDOLPH), A PER- 
SONAL MEMOIR of his EARLY ART CAREER. 
By Henry Buiacxsurn. With 170 Illustrations, 
nearly 100 of which hitherto unpublished. Square 
8vo., cloth extra, 14s. A few copies only will be 
printed, forming an Edition de Luxe, price 21s. 


LAMB (CHARLES).—ESSAYS OF ELIA 


(Selections om With over 100 Woodcut Illus- 
ee by Charles O. Murray. Caown 8vo., cloth 


CLAUDE LORRAINE. By Owen J. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 64. Numerous Illustra- 


tions. Forming a new volume of “The Great 
Artists Series.” 

THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 
Benedicite, omnia . Illustrations drawn 
by J. MacWhirter, A.R.A., Davidson Knowles, W. 
HJ Boot, C. O. Murray, E. E. Dell, Charies 
E. Macnab, engraved on 
wood by R. Paterson. Square 8v0. -» 78. 

AN IMALS PHOTOGRAPHED 
AND DESCRIBED. [Illustrated with 
reproductions of pmoteuens from Life 
Fortune Nort, 


Canadian Active Militia. 
board, 35s. 


Super-royal 8vo., clo’ am bevelled 


NEW BOOKS 

AN ARCTIC PROVINCE. — ALASKA 

AND THE SEAL ISLANDS. By Henry W. 

ELuiorr. many Drawings from 
Nature and M vo., cloth extra, 16s. 


THREE THOUSAN: D: MILES THROUGH 
BRAZIL. By James W. Wetts, M.Inst. C.E., 
F.R.G.S. A narrative of the scenes and incidents 
of along journey in the interior, in carrying out 
surveys of y ~ valleys of the Rio Paraopeba and the 

—e Rio Sao Francisco, and in travels and ex- 
eS rations that extended from Rio de Janeiro to 
aranhao. With Illustrations and Maps, and an 
Appendix of Statistics. 2vols., demy 8vo., cloth, 


328, 
THE FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of 


Travel and Adventure, from the Cape of Good 


Hope, across the peed. to roy Lake 

Central Africa. By WALTER Kerr, C.E., 

F.R.G.S. With Illustrations and a carefully-pre- 

ed Map. 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, 32s. 

MAIN (Mrs., formerly Mrs. Fred Bur- 

naby). HIGH LIFE AND 1OWERS OF SILENCE, 

By the Author of ‘‘The High Alps in Winter; or, 

Search of Health.” Crown 8vo. 


UIUMN CRUISE IN THE 


or, Notes of a 
Yacht. By T. FitzPatrick, M 
cloth. With Illustrations and a Ma 


PERSIA AS IT IS. Being Sketches of 


Modern Persian Life and Character. By Dr. C. J. 


Regions of 


8vo., 


Wits. Crown 8vo. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


PHELPS (SAMUEL).—LIFE and LIFE- 
WORK OF SAMUEL PHELPS. By W. May 
PHELPs and JouN ForBEs-ROBERTSON. Demy 8vo. 
With Portraits. 


NAPOLEON and MARIE LOUISE: 


Memoirs of Napoleon and Marie Louise. By 
Madame Duranp, one of the of the 
Empress Marie Louise. Crow 
GENERATION OF JUDGES. By 
their Reporter. Giving Sketches of the Lives of 
Cockburn, Lush, Quain, Archibald, Kelly, Cleasby, 
Willes, yyaee Martin, James, Mellish, Thesiger, 
Holker, Amphlett ae Hatherley, Malins, Cairns, 
Jessel, Carslake, Benjamin, Philimore, and ~— 
Wi Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A 


FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 


Vol. III. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


HEROES OF INDUSTRY. 0 
Biographies, with 16 Portraits. By Major Jones 
U.S. Consul for Wales, Author of “ The Life o 
Joseph Cowen, M.P.,” &. 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


WARS OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, 


1837 to 1887. By the Hon. Mrs, ARMYTAGE. Crown 


8vo., cloth, 5s. 
THE HISTORY OF NORWAY. By Pro- 


HsaLmark Boresen. 12mo., fully Illustrated, 
6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE BOOK FANCIER: or, the Romance 


of Book By Percy Fcap. 
8vo., cloth ex: 
TH 


FOR THE PEOPLE. By Dr. 
ANDREW Witson. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
MYTH-LAND. By F. Epwarp Hume, 
— F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Familiar Wild Flowers,”’ 
Small < crown 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled 


WISDOM CHIPS. Gathered together 
by the same Author. Small crown lémo., cloth 
extra, ls. 6d. 


JOHN JEROME: his Thoughts and 
Ways. A Book without Beginning. By JEAN 
INGELOW, Author of “‘ Off the Skelligs,”’ Sarah de 
Berenger,”’ wn 8vo., cloth, 5s. (A New 
Volume of Low’s Sranparp Novets.) 


CAPITAL BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


THE IVORY KING: a Popular History 
of the Elephant and its Allies. By Cuas. F. HotpEr. 
8vo., with many [llustrations, cloth 


NEW WORK L. AUTHOR OF 


BOYS AND HOW "THEY TURNED» 


OUT. A Sequel to “ Little Men.” 


Small 
Svo., cloth extra, Se. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
VERNE (JULES).— MATHIAS SAN- 


DORF. Full Square crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d 


VERNE (JULES). — THE LOTTERY 
TICKET: a Tale of Tollemarken. Fully Illus- 


—_— Square crown &vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 
8. 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Burpmes, 188, Firet Cc. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
List of New and Forthcoming Works. 


The PROVINCES of the ROMAN EMPIRE, from CHSAR to DIO- 

TIAN. Being a Continuation of “The History of Rome.” The Northern Frontier of 

italy. Spain, the Gallic Provinces, Roman and Free Germany, Britain, the Danubian Lands 

and the Wars on the Danube, Greek Europe, Asia Minor, the Euphrates Frontier and the Par- 

thians, Syria, and the Land of the Nabathowans, Judea, and the Jews, Egypt, the African 

Provinces. By Tuzopor MomMsen; and Translated, with the Author's sanction, by Prof. 
P. Dickson. In2 Vols. Demy 8vo. With Ten Maps. 


STUDIES in RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest Renan. An English 


Edition. In Crown 8vo. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Georce Aveausrus Sata. With Reminiscences 
of Paganini, Grisi, Bellini, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Tom Moore, Lablache, Theodore Hook, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, John Braham, Webster, Buckstone, Madame Vestris, Charles Mathews, Mark 
Lemon, the first Duke of Wellington, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Harriett Duchess of St. Afbans, 
Louis Napoleon, Lord Melbourne, the Marquis of Waterford, the Countess Waldegrave, the 
Duke of Brunswick, Dejazet, Count d’Orsay, and others. In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


A MEMOIR of RICHARD BETHELL, First Baron Westbury, once Lord 


Chancellor of England. By T. ArrHuR NasH. In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo rtrait. 


COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the time of QUEEN CHARLOTTE; 
being the Journals of Mrs. oe Bedchamber-woman to Her Majesty. Edited by Mrs. 
Vernon Detves BrouGuron. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 


The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. By Percy Firzceraup, Author of “The 


Romance of the Stage.” In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. With 6 Engravings on Steel by Stodart & Every. 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the COURT of FRANCE in the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jut1a Parpogr. Embellished with upwards of 50 Wood- 
cuts, and with numerous Portraits on Steel. A New Edition. In 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


ON the BOX SEAT from LONDON to LAND’S END and BACK. With 
16 finely engaved Full-Page Illustrations on Wood by George Pearson, from designs by the 
Author. By J. J. Hissey. In Demy 8vo. 


UNDER NORTHERN SKIES, By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of 


“ Through Holland,” &c. In Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations, 


MUSICAL CELEBRITIES: Auber, Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 


Gounod, Chopin, Cenemame, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, Thalberg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By 
Louis ENGEL. In 2 Vols. Crown 8yo. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Hewnnzrerre 


Fevicire Campan, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. A New and Cheaper Edition. In 
1 Vol. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 


The ADVENTURES of MR. LEDBURY and his FRIEND JACK 
JOHNSON. By Avpert Smirxa. Containing Three Additional Chapters which appeared in 


Bentley's Miscellany after the publication of the story. ,With 21 Etchings on steel by John 
Leech. In Royal8vo. 2ls. 


The MARCHIONESS of BRINVILLIERS. By Atuserr Smirx. With 15 


Etchings on Steel by John Leech. In Royal 8vo. 


The STONE LORE of SYRIA. Canaanite—Phenician—Hebrew—Jewish 
and Samaritan Greek—Herodian—Roman—Byzantine—Arabian—Period of the Crusades. By 
Craup Reenier Conver, R.E. In1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH RAl. WAYS. By Ernest Foxwett. In 8vo. 


With Illustrations. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. From the German of the late Professor Max 


DuncKker by Dr. Evetyn Apnorr and §. F, ALLEYNE. The Second Volume. In Demy 8vo. 


Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME to the DEATH of CHSAR. 


Abridged for the Use of Schools. By C. Bryans and Henpy. In small Demy 8vo. 


Lonpoy: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, Publishers in Ordinary to the Queen. 
a 2 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 60.S NEW LIST. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: Mr. Gladstone’s Defence.—W. Summers, M.P. 


Modus Operandi.—W. Mackay. Canadian Pacific Railway.—W. Porter. Diderot.—J. Forster. 
From the Spanish Main.—Granam Evertrt. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


BY THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS. 
1. ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 


literary phenomenon. It is modest, sober, cautious, refined, thoughtful, serious, sensible.’’— 
a ‘a 


. - - will confirm the belief that it depends upon Miss Wallis to attain, at a no distant future, the first 
rank among European novelists.’’—Morning Post. 


2. IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 


“It earns for her a distinct and honourable position amongst contemporary men and women of letters.’’— 
Atheneum. 


HISTORY OF A WALKING STICK IN TEN NOTCH ES. By Ricwarp Le 
Fr 
“The vatyie i is bright and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and full of humour and pathos.””—Scotsman.. 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By E. Jenxrns. 


- vt A very clever book, full of exciting episodes, and abounding with cynical humour and caustic epigram.’’— 
‘ruth. 


* Brilliant and powerful ; . the most remarkable book of the author’s productions.’-—Morning Post. 
THE BASILISK. By H. P. SterHens and Waruam Sr. LepceEr. 


“The story St. Ledger ‘and Stephens unfold The plot is ingenious, the tale is well told, 
Will re to your edification ; And full of most startling sensation ! » Punch. 
“It is unsurpassed by any effort of the late Mr. Conway.’’—Atheneum. 
OLD INIQUITY. By Puese Aten, Author of “Gilmory,” “Spring and 
Autumn,” “ A Woodland Idyll,” &e. 
“* Very interesting reading.” —Bookseller. 
“ An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret, only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure.” — 
Liverpool Daily Post. 


KINTAIL PLACE: a Tale of Revolution. By the Author of “ Dorothy, an 
Autobiography,” &c. 
MEREVALE. By Mrs. Joun Brapsnaw, Author of “ Roger North.” 


“* Merevale’ is a pleasant, readable book. . Exceedingly bright and deat *"—Saturday Review. 


“‘ The pureness and simplicity of thought and language which pervade this interesting work are sure to Le 
received with hearty approval.’’—Court Journal, 


THE BLISS OF REVENGE. By T. E. Jaco. 
** A treasure to the fiction-hunter, who will scarcely be slow to take advantage of it.’’—Publisher’s Circu ar. 
THE LEAVEN OF MALICE. By Hamitton Evetrac. 


“ A book full of romantic incident, and, though dated in the present time, it has an old-world flavour which 
many readers will appreciate.’ Saturday y Review. 


THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. By R.S. Hicnens. 


“A gocd deal here that is good to read, and very wens to skip. *—Fun. 


A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of “ Fair Faces and True Hearts,” 
* Born to Luck,” &c. 


“ We are charmed with the of family.’’—Literary World. 


—_ There are some bright little t and wit, and some sound love passages.’’—Whiteh«al!. 
iew. 
THE OTWAY’S CHILD. By Hore Sranrorp. 

“Simple in subject. . . . Intense in treatment.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. By J. E. Muppock. 


“The plot is excellent, and the writer shows again and again that he knows how to tell a story with force aud 
vigour.’’—Scotsman. 


“A very stirring tale; and Mr, Muddock has been especially successful in‘his thrilling incidents of the sea.’ 
—Academy,. 
A NEW MARGUERITE. By “Imo.” 


IS LOVE A CRIME? By Mary A. Jaacrr. 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY VIZETELLY & c0. 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN NOVELS. 
Count Tolstoi’s Great Work. In Three Vols., 5s. each. 
WAR AND PEACE. By Count Lyor Totsror. 


1.—BEFORE TILSIT. 
2.-THE INVASION. 
3.-THE FPRENCH AT MOSCOW. 


“ As a picture of Russian character, ‘ War and Peace’ is unrivalled. Turgénieff’s novels, perfect as they are, 
furnish no such realistic panorama as this.” 


By the Author of “Crime and Punishment.” With Portrait and Memoir, 5s. 
INJURY AND INSULT. By Fepor Dosrtorrrrsry. 


“That ‘Injury and Insult’ is a powerful novel few will deny. Vania is a marvellous character. Once read, 
the book can never be forgotten.’ *—St. Stephen’s Review. 


“** Injury and Insult’ is a masterpiece ” fiction. The author has treated with consummate tact the difficult 
character of Natasha, the ‘incarnation and the slave of passion.’ She lives and breathes in the vivid pages, and 
the reader is drawn into the vortex of her anguish, and rejoices when she breaks free from her chains.’’— 

lorning 
Third Edition, 6s. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By Fervor Dosrorerrsxy. 

The Atheneum pronounces “ Crime and Punishment” to be “the most moving of all modern novels,” and 
after eulogising it in the 


= hest terms, says :—‘‘ This may sound extravagant praise, but only to those who have 
not read the volume. To those who have it will appear rather under the mark than otherwise.” 


New Volumes of Vizetelly’s One Volume Novels. 
ICARUS. By the Author of “A Jaunt in a Junk.” 
“Iti a ~~ gta clever book, and keeps the reader’s interest and expectaney aroused from beginning to 


and decidedly amusing—so amusing that I should not be surprised if it made a hit.” 


‘a? Two Striking Novels of the Season. Second Edition, 6s. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Maset Rosrnson, Author of “Mr. Butler’s 


= h il of considerable power. There is not one: of the characters which does not become more and more 


an actual man or woman as one turns the ."’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The book contains es quite equa to George Eliot.’-—Bat. 
“ Altogether of exceptio: 


interest as an original study of many sides of actual human nature.’”—Graphic. 
“This powerful novel.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


Fourth Edition, with a Frontispiece by J. E. Blanche, 6s. 
A DRAMA IN MUSLIN: a Realistic Novel. By Gzorce Moors, Author 


of ‘*‘A Mummer’s Wife,” “‘ A Modern Lover,” 


&e, 
“The hideous comedy of the marriage market has been a stock topic with the novelist from Thackeray down- 


wards; but Mr. Moore goes deep into the yet more hideous tragedy which forms its after-piece. His is a serious, 
powerful, and, in many respects, edifying book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRENCH REALISTIC NOVELS. New Vols. 6s. each. 
Illustrated with Etchings, ae handsomely printed 
MADAME BOVARY. By Gustave Author of “ Salambo. 


Flaubert’s great masterpiece.” —Black 
“ An admirable matesing of a notable book. ¥ thoroughly painstaking, and more than efficient, translation.’ 
—Court and Society Review 


THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. By Emitz Zoxa. Unabridged 


translation from the 24th French edition. With 8 page Engravings. In addition to the usual page Engra- 
vings, this volume contains a representation of the Rougon-Macquart genealogical tree, accompanied by an 
explanatory notice by M. Zoua. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. By Emme Zora. Unabridged 
trauslation from the 34th French edition. 
— Of this Series 96,000 volumes have been already Sold. 


ZOLA’S POWERFUL REALISTIC NOVELS. Translated without 


\4_.ta2b,idgment from the original French. With numerous page Engravings by French artists, 6s.; or without 
the Lilustrations, 5s. 


His Masterpiece (L’CGuvre). Germinal: or, Master and 

The Ladies’ Paradise. Piping Hot! (Pot-Bouille). 

Therese Raquin. The “ Assommoir.” 

Bush for the Spoil (La Curée). Mana. 

THE BOULEVARD NOVELS. Pictures of French Morals and Manners. 
Volumes already published. 2s. 6d. each. 


WOMAN OF FIRE. By Adolphe Belot. Unabri Translation from the Fiftieth French Edition, 
Alf: Leverdier. 


Man. 


VIZELELLY_ & CU., 42, “CATHERIN E STREET, STRAND. 


| 
THE 
NAN. 
THE 
ODETTE’S MARRIAGE. By albert Delpit. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
3 vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


CEHILDREN OF GIBEONT!. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “‘ Dorothy Forster,” &c. 


Wilkie Collins’s New Novel. 
THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. * By Witxie Couns, Author of “ The Woman 
in White.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Christie Murray’s N Novel. 
CYNIC FORTUNE. By Davip Curisriz "Wuenay. With a Frontispiece by R. 
Caton Woopvitte. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


. Hunt’s New Novel. 
THAT OTHER PERSON: n “Novel. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, Author of 


“‘ Thornicroft’s Model,” ‘‘ The Leaden Casket,”’ &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Grant Allen’s New Novel 
IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant At.en, Author of “ Strange Stories,” 


ba _“ Philistia,’ * “Babylon,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A. SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. By Branper Marruews. Post 8vo., illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COLONIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Humorous Sketches. By Marx Kersnaw. 


Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. By James Runciman, Author of “ eed and 
Shellbacks.” Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 


THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. By Mrs. J. H. Rippetu. Post 8vo., 


illustrated cover, 2s. 
OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ovrpa. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra, 5s. 


TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories. By Avery Macatrine. Crown 8vo., 
bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. By With 25 original 


___ Drawings | by Kate GREENAWAY, reproduced i in colours by Epmunp Evans. Small 4to., boards, 5s 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. Denison 


CuampLin. With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L. Cuicnester. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 
er Cameron’s New B 


THE CRUISE OF THE oe BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER, Commanded _by 


Rosert Hawkins, Master Mariner. By Commander V. Lovett R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette ere MacNas. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


Russell’s New Book. 
A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. By Crark Author of Wreck 
of the Grosvenor,’’ “* Round the Galley vee ” “On the Fo’k’sle Head,”’ &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


POEMS BY WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, » by 


WitiuM Micuart Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo., printed on 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING 


IN THE OLD DAYS. Illustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and 
Popular Caricatures of the Time. By JosepH Grea@o, Author of ‘“‘ Rowlandson and his Works.” Demy 
8vo., cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly One Hundred Illustrations, 16s. 


STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By Dr. Anpriw Witson, F.R.S.E., Author 


of “ Chapters in Evolution,” &. With numerous Illustrations. Crown svo., cloth extra, 6s. | smmediately. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL: the Christmas Extra Number for 1856. With _ 


trations. Demy 8vo., ls. 


THE GENTLEMAN S ANNUAL FOR 1886. Containing a Complete Nove 


entitled “‘ Wirz or No Wirz?” By T. W. Speicut, Author of ‘‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
8vo., 1s. (Nov. 


THE WAYFARER: Quarterly Journal of the Society of Cyclists. No. L., for 
October, is now ready. Demy 8vo., illustrated cover, 1s. 


(Immediately. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. W. PAGE ROBERTS. 
Ready this day. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LIBERALISM IN RELIGION, 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 


Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, formerly {Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “Law and God,’ 
“ Reasonable Service,” &c. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SYMONDS’ “RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 
Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo., 32s. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 


In Two Parts. By ADDINGTON Syrmonps, Autbor of “Sketches and Studies in Italy,’”’ Sketches in 
Italy and Greece,”’ “‘ Italian Byways,” &c. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUCKLAND'S “LIFE.” 
Ready next week. With a Portrait, crown 8vo., 5s.; or cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, Gxoroz 
C. Bompas, Editor of ‘* Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUCKLAND’S “« NOTES AND JOTTINGS.” 
Ready this day. With Illustrations, crown 8vo., 5s.; or cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Frank 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Ready this day. Price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth; or 1s. in paper cover. 


The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. 1 Vol. 


The Volumes have already 
Vanity Pair,2vols. | Pendennis,2vols. | Barry Lyndon; a Little Dinner at Timmins’s, | vol. 
The Newcomes, 2 lag 
And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR Qs. 6d. SERIES. 
Now ready. Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. J 
EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY. Chiefly 
Philosophical and Reflective. 
NEW VOLUME OF «THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Royal 8vo., 12s, 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. Volume VIII. (Burton-Cantwell) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Lest Srepuen. 
*,* Volume IX. will be published on January 1, 1887, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 
NEW ADDITIONS TO SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
Ready this day. Cheap Edition. With 8 Illustrations by George du Maurier. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of “‘ John Herring,” ‘“‘ Mehalah,” &c. 


In November. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In November. With Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo., 6s. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 
Early in November. In 3 vols., post 8vo. 


LADY BRANKSMERE. By the Author of “Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. 


Geoffrey,” &c. 


NEW EDITION OF FERRIER’S “FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN.” 
Now ready. Second Edition, Re-written, with many new Illustrations, 8vo., 18s. 


The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. By Davi Fernmn, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College: Physician to King’s College Hospital; Physician to the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic. 


*," This, though termed a Second Edition, is essentially a new book, having been almost entirely re-written, and 
ewubrdcing the results of new investigutions by the Author, as well asa critical survey of the more important physiological 

ra er wae ogical researches on the functions of the brain that have been published within the last ten years. The number 
of illustrations has been doubled, and the chupters devoted to the structures of the nerve centres and the functions of the 
spinal cord have been much enlarged, so that the work forms a complete treatise on the central nervous system. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. , 

THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1886. Ready early in November. Con- 
taining, in addition to nearly 400 Illustrations in the Text, full-page Etchings or Steel 
Engravings, after the following Eminent Artists: E. J. Poynter, R.A., Briron RIvIeRE R.A., 
G. D. Lesuie, R.A., J. W. WaTernouse, A.R.A., Frep. SLocomBe, 
Ragon, Frep. Morean, E. Jonnson, Cx. Courtry. 

PRESS OPINIONS ON THE VOLUME FOR 1885. 
“No one could have a book more attractive, artistically and otherwise.”—Scotsman. 
“ An exceedingly handsome book.”—Literary World. 


“The new binding on this year’s volume is an unusually beautiful example of decorative workmanship.”— 
Publisher's Circular. 


Handsomely bound in a specially designed cover, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR F. LEIGHTON, BART, P.R.A, SIR J. E. 
MILLAIS, BART., R.A., L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. Containing 14 full-page Etchings or 
Engravings, and about 120 other Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo., £1 1s. z 
THE ARTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES, and at the Period of the Renaissance. 
By Paut Lacrorx, Curator of the Imperial Library of the Arsenal, Paris. Edited and revised 
by Water ArMsTRONG, M.A. Illustrated with 12 Chromo-lithographic Prints by F. KeL_rr- 
HOVEN, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. 
“ One of the most interesting and instructive guides to a delightful kind of knowledge."”—TIllustrated London 


‘ews. 
“ An exceptionally fine re-issue. The work is as comprehensive in design as it is beautiful in finish, ex- 
ternally and Herald. 


Imperial 8vo., £1 1s. : a 

THE BRITISH ISLES: General Features—Topography—Statistics—Government 

and Administration. By Exisze Recius. Translated and Edited by Professor A. H. KEanr, 

of University College, London. [Illustrated with numerous Engravings, Diagrams, and 
Coloured Maps. 


Imperial 8vo., £1 1s. 

THE EARTH: A Descriptive History of the Physical Phenomena of the Life of 
our Globe. By Exisze Recvivs, Author of “ The Universal Geography.” Translated from the 
Author's last edition, and Edited by Professor A. H. Keane, of University College, London. 
Illustrated with nearly 250 Engravings and 24 Coloured Maps. 

“ Since the publication, in 1878, of Professor Huxley's Physiography, no more important work upon the same 
subject has appeared than the volume by M. Reclus, a new English edition of which has just been issued. The 
publishers of ‘ The Earth,’ by M. Reclus, have spared no expense; they have given every illustration which 
either the author or student could desire, and the consequence is that a perfectly illustrated scientific work has 
been produced—one which the youngest, as well as the most advanced, student may consult with advantage, 
and which the general reader may peruse with pleasure.”—Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


Imperial 8vo., £1 1s, ' 
THE OCEAN: Atmosphere and Life. By Exisse Rectus. With nearly 250 
Engravings and 28 Coloured Maps. Uniform with “ The Earth” (see above). 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 

THE RIVIERA, BOTH EASTERN AND WESTERN. By Huew Macmitxay, 
D.D. Illustrated with 24 full-page Illustrations, and nearly 150 in the Text. Cannes, Nice, 
MonTE CarLo, Monaco, MENTONE, VENTIMIGLIA, SAN Remo, &c. Kc. 

“ The book is one of superior character, and the illustrations are numerous and tasteful; an excellent map 
of the Riviera is prefixed to it, which is a constant help to the reader.”—Illustrated London News. 

‘* Many books have been written about the Riviera, but none are so picturesquely illustrated as that just 
published. . . . Admirably executed woodcut illustrations.” —The Queen. 


“‘ As complete, and at the same time attractive, an account o1 the Riviera as any we have met with.”— 
World. 
“ in 


tending visitors to the Mediterranean shores will find this book an excellent companion.”—Graphic. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 
ITALY, FROM THE ALPS TO MOUNT ETNA. With 164 Illustrations. 


“Not only forms a most useful companion for travellers to the Sunny South, but well deserves a prominent 
in a lady's library, on her drawing-room table, and amongst her Christmas presents.”—The Queen. 
“It is a gift that would be received with pleasure by a friend of any age outside the nursery."—Morning Post. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 
ROME, ITS CHURCH MONUMENTS, ARTS, AND ANTIQUITIES. With 


nearly 170 Illustrations. A Companion Work to “ Italy” (see above). 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Limitep, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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Tue Art ANNUAL FoR 1886, 


BEING THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE ART JOURNAL, 


WILL CONSIST OF 


THE LIFE AND WORK 


TADEMA 


By HELEN 
Price 2s, 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, os, 


London: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Limrrep, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


G. F. Russell Barker and M. G. Dauglish. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL HANDBOOK. By G. F. Russet. 


Barker and M. G. Davetisu, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristers-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 


na Lady Violet Greville. 
MONTROSE. By Lady Vioter Grevittx. With an Introduction by the Earl 
of AsHBURNHAM. Containing Two Portraits. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Parker Gillmore. 


THE HUNTER’S ARCADIA. By Parker Grtumorz, Author of “A Ride 


through Hostile Africa,” “‘ All Round the World,” &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
c. T. 8. Birch 


Reynardson. 
SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS IN ENGLAND, 


SCOTLAND, IRELAND, ITALY, AND THE SUNNY SOUTH. ByC.T. S. Brrcu Reynarpson, 
of “ Down the Road.” With numerous Illustrations in colour. Demy 8vo. 


The Hon. John Fortescue. 


RECORDS OF STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. By the Hon. Joun 


FortEscur. With numerous Illustrations by EpGar G1inerRNE. Large Crown 8vo. 
J. C. Ribton-Turner. 


A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND BEGGARS. 


AND BEGGING. By J.C. Riston-Turner. Demy 8vo. 


Antonio 


Gallenga. 
ITALY: PRESENT AND FUTURE. By Author of 


“South America,” Episodes of My Second Life,” &c. &c. 2 vols., 
Major E. M. Lloyd, B.E. 


VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, CARNOT: tot ar Studies. By E. M. 


Luoyp, Major R.E., late Professor of Fortification at the Ro: 


Military Acade: Woolwich. With 
__ Frontispiece. Crown 8 8v0. 


Captain the Hon. D. ‘Bingham. 
THE BASTILE. By Captain the Hon. D. Binenam, Author of ‘‘ The Letters 
and Despatches of the First Napoleon.” With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., Demy 8vo. 
MajorL*****,. 
BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND BALL SUPPERS. By Major 
Author ‘The Pytchley Book of Refined Cookery.” Crown 8: 8vo. 
Arabella Shore. 


DANTE FOR BEGINNERS: a Sketch of the “Divina Commedia.” 


With Translations, Biographical and Critical Notices, and Illustrations, with Portrait. By ARABELLA 
Suore. Crown 8 BVO. 


x Cooper King. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Major Kine. Large Crown 8yo. 


Professor A. H. Church, M.A., F.1.C. 
FOOD GRAINS OF INDIA. By Professor A. H. Cuvurcn, M.A., F.C.S.,. 


F.LC. With Woodcuts. 4to. Published for the Committee of Council on Education. 
New Edition. 


MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT RUDOLPH DE LISLE, R.N., of the Naval 
Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenuam, M.A., Author of “Short Studies, Ethical and Religious.’’ Crown 
8v0. with ustrations, 7s. 6d. "Second Edition. 
W. Bromley-Davenport. 
SPORT. By W. Bromtry-Davenrorr (late M.P. for North Warwickshire). 


by Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Horr Creatocke, C.B. New and Cheaper Edition. 
wh 4 


W. Beatty Kingston. 
MUSIC AND MANNERS. By Wu441am Bearry Kineston. 2 vols., Crown. 
8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 


LIST OF 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Demy 8vo. 


Journals in Hydrabad and Kashmir. By Sir RicHARD 
K.C.S.1., &c. &c. Edited by Capt. R. C. Tempre. With , Chromo-litho-. 
graphs, and other Illustrations from sketches by the Author. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


Advance Australia! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, 


Wandering, and Amusement, in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the 
Hon. Haroip Fincu-Harron. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 


History of India under Victoria, from 1836 to 1880. 
By Capt. Lionet J. Trorrer, Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,” 
“ Warren Hastings: a Biography,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. Two Vols. 


Through the Long Day: an Autobiography. By Cuarzs. 


Mackay, LL.D. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Medium 4to. 


The Orders of Chivalry, English and Foreign, existing 
and extinct, brought down to the present time. Compiled from original authorities by 


Capt. J. H. Lawrence-Arcuer, Author of “Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign,. 
1848-49,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. With Map. 


Colonial France: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. 
By Capt. C. B. Norman, late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of 
“ America; or, the Campaign of 1877,” “Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.” 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo. With Seven Maps. 


Northern Hellas. Travels and Studies in Albania, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and the Islands of the Ionian and Thrakian Seas. With an Appendix on 
“The Methods of Historical Study.” By J. S. Sruart-Gienniz, M.A.. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Crown 8vo. 


Recollections of a Chaplain in the Royal Navy. 
Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rev. G. W. Tuckrr, M.A., late Chaplain 
of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex. Compiled and Edited by his. 
Winow. With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Kine Hatt, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo. 


Eminent Women Series. Edited by Joun H. Incram. 
NEW VOLUMES.—MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 
By A. Mary F. Roziyson. MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kennarpv. MADAME 
DE STAEL. By Dorry. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


William the Third. By W. H. Torriano, Barrister-at-Law, 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., late Grand Secretary of the English Orange Association. 


Demy 8vo. ° 


Naval Reform. Translated from the late Mons. Gabriel Charmes’ 
**La Reforme de la Marine,” by J. E. Gorpon-Cummine. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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W. H. ALLEN & (€0.’S LIST OF NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS—continued. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Edgar Allen Poe: His Life, Letters, and Opinions. By Joun 
. Incram, Editor “ Eminent Women Series.” 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 


Ranch Life in California. Extracted from the Home 
Correspondence of E. M. H. 


Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 


Its Own Reward. By J. Sarz Lioyp, Author of “ Shadows 
of the Past,” “‘ Honesty Seeds,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 


The Defence of Kahun. A Forgotten Episode of the First 


Afghan War. By Cuartes ReyNoips WILLIAMS. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait and Two Plans. 


Memoir of Captain Dalton, H.E.I.C.S., Defender of 
Trichinopoly, 1752-3. By Cuartes Darton, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Life and Times of 
General Sir Edward Cecil.” 


Demy 8vo. 


The Nation in Arms. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel 


Baron VON DER GOLTz. 


Crown 8vo. Two Vols. 


The Lesters. By F. M. F. Sxenr, Author of “Hidden Depths,” &c. 


New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Sketches of some Distinguished Anglo-Indians. By 


Col. W. F. B. Laurie, Retired Royal Madras Artillery, Author of “ Orissa, and the 
Temple of Jaganneth,” “Narrative of Second Burmese War,” ‘‘Ashé Pyee,” ‘ The 
Eastern or Foremost Country,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 


Charon, and Sermons from the Styx. By the Author 


of * The Rosicrucians.”’ 


Crown 8vo. One Vol. 


Peggy. By Mrs. Damanrt. 


Crown 8vo. 


Twelve Worldly Anecdotes. By J. W. Suerer. Reprinted 


Crown 8vo. 


My Hundred Swiss Flowers. By Mrs. Prarren. With 


more than 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


India on the Eve of the British Conquest. By Prof. 


Sipney Owen. 


Demy 8vo. 


The ‘‘ Sacred ” Kurral of Tiruvallura-Nayanar. With 


Introduction, Grammar, Translation, Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance. By the Rev. 
G. U. Porr, M.A., D.D., Sometime Fellow of the Madras University, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the German Oriental Society. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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THE “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 
The “FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
— Safe, aos Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 
ten records of over 200 agg in one 


DescriptivE PaMPHLET FRER. 


Sole Manufacturers— 
ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, 
47, Farringdon 2d., London, E.C. 


WMEUSICAT. 
BoxEs Nowe 
ARE THE BEST. CROIX, | 24 


They all bear the above Trade Mark, and can be had at almost all ate 
the principal Music Sellers and Jewellers in the United Kingdom. 


PAILLARD & CO., Manufacturers, 62, Holborn Vinduot, London. a 
HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL Ivory, 


from 5s. ‘each. Cloths for fall-sizea Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood but tted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 38. 6d., 48., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. ae. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips oo auality only), 
1s., 1s. ’2a., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. = & Re-stuffing 
Cushions, with Rubber pal ow be not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 1 10s. Adjust 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every kin 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists, 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 

HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 


St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


Two CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of _ aa the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities. 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchan and Coupons; and the pure and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Recher Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


DEAE CEIL DHEN 


(Commonly called DEAF and DUMB) 
OF THE HIGHER CLASSES 


EDUCATED ON THE SPEECH AND LIP-READING SYSTEM. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR A LIMITED enero OF RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


Domestic arrangements under superintendence of the Principal’s mother. Signs and the Manual ~~ sr “a excluded. 
Lip-reading to edulte or deaf, thus obviating the use of acoustic instrumen 


Address-HABREY W. WHITE 
(Formerly Vice-Principal, Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Ealing, and late Lecturer at the Manchester Institution), 


115, HOLLAND KOAD, HBENSINGTON, 


READY IN NOVEMBER. 
Uniform in size with the ‘ Canterbury Poets,” 365 pages. Cloth Gilt. Price 1s. 6d. 


DAYS OF THE YEAR. 


A POETIC CALENDAR OF PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF 


ALFRED AUSTIN, 
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THE PARNELLITES IN PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Parneu, in moving the second reading of his Irish Tenants 
Relief Bill, urged, as one reason for the full discussion of it, that 
the House had only been sitting for a short period of six weeks, 
that its labours in that time had not been either excessive or ex- 
hausting, and that, therefore, a demand for a thorough considera- 
tion of the measure could not be deemed unreasonable, even at 
that late season. Perhaps, however, of all the so-called Nation- 
alist members of any note, Mr. Parnell is the least fitted to judge 
of the labours of the House of Commons during the Session lately 
closed, seeing that he was so often absent from its delibera- 
tions. Presence in the division lobbies is a rough test of regularity 
of attendance. Tried by this, it will be found that out of forty- 
seven divisions Mr. Parnell took part in eleven only. I admit that 
as evidence of the merit or utility of a member’s services the 
division lists are of little value, and, indeed, may be positively 
misleading. For instance, a member who voted in the divisions 
that were taken in one night’s sitting only, and who was absent 
from his place every other night of the Session, might show no 
worse a record than Mr. Parnell. But, roughly speaking, and 
applied to all alike, the division lists do, in a measure, indicate 
the continuity of a member’s attendance in the House. In the 
case of Mr. Parnell, however, there is no need for a member of 
Parliament, especially for one who sits on the Ministerial side, to 
search the division lists. The Irish Nationalists, on the opposite 
benches, below the gangway, have put themselves so constantly in 
evidence night after night, and have adopted such a “ go-as-you- 
please ” style of addressing the House, that the presence or absence 
of their leader has always been noticed, and has often formed the 
subject of comment. In the height of some of the scenes which 
recently disgraced the House, I have heard the opinion hazarded 
that, had Mr. Parnell been in his place, decency might have been 
VOL. VIII. 19 
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less flagrantly outraged. For my own part, I am not so sure of 
this. Iam inclined to think that the Irish Parliamentary party, 
that is to say, the Nationalists, who conduct their warfare against 
British rule with immunity to themselves under the shelter of 
Parliamentary institutions, are getting, so to speak, out of hand, 
and that their leader, unable, or perhaps afraid, to curb them, 
leaves them to themselves, except on special occasions, so as to 
disguise, as much as possible, his failure to control them. At any 
rate, the tactics pursued by the Parnellites in the absence of their 
leader have been marked, in the judgment of many who have 
observed them with an impartial mind, by either recklessness or 
folly. I think their conduct has exhibited a mixture, and not a 
“judicious” one, of both these qualities. When Dr. Tanner, after 
being four times called to order by the Speaker on the last day of 
the Session clapped his hat on his head, and, stalking out of the 
House, loudly proclaimed that there was “no hearing for an Irish- 
man in an English Parliament,” the force of folly could surely no 
further go, seeing that, to all intents and purposes, Irish speakers 
monopolized the entire time of the House during the Session, Dr. 
Tanner himself being a prime offender. The recklessness of the 
Parnellites has been chiefly shown by their utter disregard of the 
good opinion of the House. They have acted in this respect very 
much like men who feel that the game—the Parliamentary game, 
at all events—is up, and that it does not matter how they play 
their remaining cards. 

I was given to understand, before I entered Parliament, that the 
Parnellites were as a Party remarkable for astuteness, that they were 
well-organized, and that, in the conduct of a debate, some sys- 
tematic procedure was arranged beforehand, and that, as a con- 
sequence, although numerically the smallest political division in 
the House, the superiority of their discipline gave them an advan- 
tage out of proportion to their numbers. In the last Parliament 
few opportunities were afforded of criticising their action, because 
it was their cue, until the defeat of the Home Rule Bill was felt 
to be a certainty, to put restraint on themselves ; but during the 
Autumn Session, they have not merely taxed the patience of the 
House by their much and pointless speaking, but the rank and 
file of the party have advanced arguments and made statements 
at variance with, and damaging to, the line of policy laid down by 
the more leading members. Thus, in the last discussion on the 
last night of the Session, upon the often-debated case of Father 
Fahy, Mr. Dillon, who reopened it, laid considerable stress on the 
excellent and conciliatory motives of the reverend gentleman in 
voluntarily seeking an interview with Mr. Lewis, the landlord, for 
the purpose of interceding with him on behalf of the tenants he 
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proposed to evict. This was the interview at which it was alleged 
by Mr. Lewis that Father Fahy threatened the acts of violence 
which were the subject of the charge before the magistrates. 
Mr. Clancy subsequently took part in the discussion, and, ig- 
noring entirely the line followed by Mr. Dillon, declared that 
Father Fahy had been intentionally inveigled by Mr. Lewis into 
the interview in order that a false charge might be trumped up 
against him. It was the random and inconsistent way, of which 
the above is a specimen that occurs to me, in which all the ques- 
tions raised by the Nationalist members were argued in the late 
Session that gave to the discussions on them such an air of un- 
reality. The speakers rambled on one after the other, bringing 
wild accusations against all who differed from them, making reck- 
less assertions unsupported by an atom of proof, and casting 
imputations of a shameful character, not on individual landlords, 
but on the landlord class indiscriminately, and upon all persons 
engaged in the administration and execution of the law. Members 
who had seats in the House prior to the last Parliament, and who 
have consequently a larger acquaintance with the proceedings of 
the Parnellites than those who, like myself, were first elected in 
November last, have expressed the opinion that their Parliamentary 
action during the last Session, though not less obstructive than 
it formerly was, has been far less effective. 

In their criticism, for instance, of the Votes in Committee of 
Supply, which used, I am told, to be considered a strong point 
with the Party, they have betrayed not merely the insincerity of 
their motives in raising questions of no public interest, but have 
exposed their own incapacity to deal with these very questions 
after they have raised them. If one of their number, as occa- 
sionally happened, started the discussion on a vote with some 
knowledge of the subject derived from a study of Blue Books, his 
companions might be relied on to weaken or destroy whatever case 
he had by the ignorance they displayed, by the irrelevancy and 
even incoherency of their speeches, and by their constant endea- 
vours to drag in head and shoulders some violent or contemptuous 
expression significant of their hatred of British rule. The speeches 
of these gentlemen seemed composed, not with a view to influence 
the House, but with a view to keep themselves in good odour with 
the party of agitation outside the House, in Ireland and elsewhere. 
This conjecture derives force from an incidental admission made 
by Mr. T. P. O’Connor when, speaking on the vote for Hansard’s 
Reports, he condemned (and not unjustly) their inadequacy, and 
stated that the speeches of Irish members were the best reported 
of any, only in order to find them the files}of the Nationalist 
papers in Ireland would have to be searched. 
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The impression created in my mind by the action of the Par- 
nellites during the last Session is, that they were too much 
embarrassed with the difficulties surrounding their position to. 
conduct the Parliamentary campaign with the prudence and skill 
which, I am told, used to guide their operations in years past.. 
The first difficulty arises from their connection with the dyna- 
miters. No unprejudiced person who has given any attention to- 
what I may term generally the Irish Question, can doubt that 
there is such a connection, and a connection all the closer, perhaps, 
because we cannot see the join. An indifferent public may be 
misled a little longer by studied disavowals and perfunctory ex- 
pressions of regret; but the eyes even of the most credulous will be- 
opened at last, and then will come a revulsion of feeling which will: 
alienate from the Parnellites all the sympathy which is now ex- 
tended to them by many who yet believe them to be honestly 
endeavouring by constitutional means to secure self-government 
for their countrymen. The Parnellites know this, and dread the. 
effect of the revelation when it shall be brought home to the. 
English people; yet, as most of their funds and all their influence. 
with the so-called men of action are derived from their connection 
with these very same dynamiters, they are for ever driven to 
stand forth as the champions of murderers, criminals, and outrage- 
mongers, so that it is as true to-day as it was when John Bright. 
said it two years ago, that they display “‘a boundless sympathy 
with criminals and murderers, while not a sentence of emphatic 
condemnation of murderers and criminals passes their lips, and 
not a word of pity for their victims.” This, therefore, is the first 
difficulty of the Parnellites, that they are connected with men 
whom they dare neither own nor disavow. Their second difficulty 
arises from the fact that the Government are making a deter- 
mined attempt to restore social order without reference to reme- 
dial legislation. The Parnellites know their countrymen, and feel 
that if once the Executive proved itself able to make the law 
respected, to detect and punish crime, and to protect the lives and 
property of peaceable citizens, the system of terrorism on which 
the influence of the National League has been built up would be 
destroyed, and the people would rally round the forces of order 
because they would be seen to be stronger than the forces of dis- 
order. This knowledge was the secret of the consternation visible 
in the ranks of the Parnellites when the appointment of Sir 
Redvers Buller was announced. Nothing struck me more forcibly 
last Session than the excitement and agitation which that appoint- 
ment roused among the Irish members below the gangway on the 
Opposition side of the House. Some of them seemed to be almost 
beside themselves with rage. They appeared to lose all control 
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over themselves, and to be quite reckless as to the impression 
their conduct might create on the House. Questions after ques- 
tions were showered down upon Ministers with the view to discover 
the powers to be conferred on Sir Redvers Buller, and to force the 
Government to confine those powers within narrow limits. The 
effect produced on the House at large by this remarkable ebullition 
of frenzy was that the Parnellites saw in the appointment of 
General Buller an outward and visible sign of a firm policy, and 
were thoroughly frightened at the prospect. 

The third difficulty in which the Parnellites find themselves is 
occasioned by the independent action of many tenant farmers who 
are either content to accept the reductions of rent offered by their 
landlords, or have negotiated for the purchase of their holdings 
under the provisions of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. The tenants who 
buy their holdings spoil the Parnellite game in two ways. Their 
conduct shows either that being honest men they prefer to give a 
fair value for their land rather than a prairie value, or, that, 
whether honest or no, they distrust the power of the National 
League to carry out their promises; and, therefore, choose to act 
independently of that body. It also affords a practical proof that, 
with the assistance of the State, Irish tenants are prepared to 
settle the land question without the help of the agitators; and 
further, that they, the tenants themselves, are not so appallingly 
destitute as those agitators would represent them. The Parnellites 
dare not openly condemn the operation of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, 
because that measure was passed with their assistance, and 
because they have always proclaimed the only solution of the Land 
Question to be the creation of a peasant proprietary. They are, 
however, covertly doing their utmost to persuade tenants not to 
take advantage of the statute, on the plea that the action of 
the National League will ultimately lower the selling price of 
land to next to nothing. I do not think they will succeed, 
to judge from some cases under the Act which have come to 
light. If there were any landowners in Ireland singled out 
by the Parnellites as above all others destined to relinquish 
their estates with scanty compensation, or without any, they 
were the great English City Companies, who, from the nature 
of the case, are necessarily non-resident. With respect to these, 
some prominent members of the party have expressed themselves 
in unmistakable terms within the walls of Parliament. For 
instance, in the debate last April, on the introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ill-starred Land Purchase Scheme, Mr. Healy referred 
to the estates of the City Companies, mentioning in particular, as 
most appropriately named, the Skinners and Salters Companies. 
The members of these Companies, whom by the way he politely 
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styled “ guzzlers of champagne and turtle-soup,” should, said he, 
“‘be boldly divorced from their property ; although he would not 
say that the tenants in all cases should have the lands of the 
Companies without paying something for them.” Clearly, there- 
fore, Mr. Healy contemplated some cases in which the tenants 
should in his opinion have their landlords’ property for nothing. 
Mr. Healy is not at the moment in Parliament—though it is to be 
presumed that one of Mr. Parnell’s submissive satellites will 
shortly resign his seat and salary in favour of so useful a hench- 
man—but he was for many years a prominent member of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, and is certainly one of the best-known expo- 
nents of the policy of the National League. One would think, 
therefore, that the above expression of opinion, falling from such 
lips and proclaimed in Parliament, would not be lost on the 
tenants of the City Companies, and notably on those of the two 
singled out by Mr. Healy—the Salters and Skinners. Strange to 
say, however, the tenants of one of these very Companies (the 
Salters), have paid so little heed to the hint thus thrown out to 
them to the effect that if they would trust in the National League 
they would get their land for nothing, that they have actually com- 
pleted the purchase from the Company of a vast tract of land, 
20,000 acres in extent, for the sum of £250,000; a transaction 
which will result in the creation, it is said, of no less than 1,000 
peasant proprietors. Quite recently, too, at meetings of the 
National League, notably at a meeting of the Bruff National 
League, loud complaints have been raised of the apathy of the 
farmers. Father Sheehan, the president of the Bruff branch, is 
reported to have said that the absence of the farmers from the 
gathering was “‘ disgraceful,’ and that ‘‘ several farmers who had 
received substantial reductions of rent in the district never attended 
or contributed a farthing to the funds of the League.” So dis- 
gusted were the members present—chiefly ‘‘ shopkeepers and 
labourers ”—with the state of affairs, that a proposition was made 
to dissolve the branch; and although it was not put to the meeting, 
an adjournment for a fortnight was moved and carried, in order, it 
may be presumed, that pressure of a well-known kind might be 
put upon the farmers who were foolish enough to prefer their own 
interests to those of the Parnellites. I look on these facts as some 
among many indications visible in Ireland of the failing influence 
of the National League. That institution has been in existence 
for more than seven years (for I regard the National League as. 
virtually the same as the Land League, and to have succeeded the 
latter without any break of design or change of members), and 
during the whole of that period its leaders have prophesied the 
abolition of landlordism, preached the compulsory expropriation of 
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landowners, and promised as “ great rewards,” to those who 
would continue the struggle with them, “ prairie value of their 
land to farmers, and less than prairie value to labourers” ; while 
the only results have been that if many landlords have been 
ruined, tenants who have followed the advice of the National 
League have been ruined too; that not a single landlord has been, 
or is likely to be, compulsorily expropriated, and that not a single 
tenant has become possessed of his holding at its prairie value, or 
at any value approaching thereto. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the tenants should cease to trust guides who have so long and so 
continuously misled them, and should endeavour to do for them- 
selves, by honest means, what the National League has failed to 
do for them by dishonest. Nor is it any wonder that the Par- 
nellites, thrown into consternation at the prospect of the practical 
solution of the Land Question, the probable restoration of social 
order, the relegation of Home Rule into an exceedingly dim and 
distant future, and the consequent failure of all their best-laid 
plans, should exhibit the spectacle of incompetence, irresolution, 
incoherency, and confusion, which they presented to the House of 
Commons during the Session which closed in September last. 


C. W. Rapcuirre Cooke. 


PAUL DE ST. VICTOR. 


Since the death of Ste. Beuve in 1868, his place as a critic has 
remained vacant. Only two men of the older generation have in 
any way attempted to continue Ste. Beuve’s work, M. Edmond 
Scherer and the late M. Paul de St. Victor. The claims of 
M. Scherer, whom his English admirers have tried to clothe in a 
garment of praise too large and magnificent for him, may be briefly 
dismissed. He is too unsympathetic, too colourless, too prone to 
miss the point, too unable to understand delicate shades of meaning 
in language, and, as Mr. Saintsbury says, too common-place to 
exercise a wide influence on French minds. He is, if we may be 
allowed the expression, somewhat niggling in his critical manner, 
he fails to detect what is essential to the subject, he insists on a 
number of minor matters which are entirely unimportant, and 
maintains that Moliére could not write! Asa theologian of the 
fourth century he would have reached a high degree of eminence, 
but as a French literary critic of the nineteenth century he cannot 
be considered to take a foremost rank. 

If, however, we decline to grant to M. Scherer, the title of 
Successor to Ste. Beuve, we are not on that account disposed to 
allow it to St. Victor. The learning, industry, and method which 
made Ste. Beuve’s writings what they were, are in a manner want- 
ing in his younger rival. 

In a powerful though rather bitter essay on Swift, St. Victor 
remarks that the fame of the great Dean ‘‘ has never been able to 
cross the Channel ; the character of his genius is too insular to find 
a home for itself beyond the limits of his own country.” This 
observation applies with far more justice to St. Victor himself, for 
Gulliver is as well known in Paris as at home. How many are 
there, even among the well-read men and women to whom St. 
Beuve is as familiar as Bacon, who have heard of Paul de St. Victor, 
far less have any acquaintance with his works? Yet St. Beuve 
speaks of his weekly fewilletons on plays or pictures as “ brilliant 
portraits which stand out from their frames”; while Lamartine 
says that when he reads these same feuilletons he puts on blue 
spectacles to escape being blinded by the excess of their light ; and 
the grateful Victor Hugo exclaims that “it is worth while to write 
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a vook, only to make you write a page.” Against these weighty 
words of praise it is only honest to quote the verdict of a young 
contemporary, M. Robert de Bonniéres, who, speaking of what may 
be called St. Victor’s obituary style, the style of his essays about 
people recently dead, observes that ‘ St. Victor was an embalmer, 
or, rather, he was one of those makers of coffins who in Egypt 
constructed magnificent boxes to receive the mummies of priests 
and kings. Weekly he gave us one of these coffins of gold and 
wood—empty.” Perhaps the truth lies somewhere between Victor 
Hugo and M. de Bonniéres. 

With our interest or curiosity excited by such various judg- 
ments, we seek to learn something about St. Victor’s life, but 
only to find ourselves baffled at almost every turn. His father was 
an elegant writer of verses under the empire, and a translator of 
Anacreon. After relinquishing poetry in favour of politics he finally 
ended his days as an art-critic of some reputation. The son’s early 
life was entirely spent with his father, and all of it was passed out 
of France. Paul grew up in Switzerland, Italy, and chiefly Rome, 
and was educated in an atmosphere of literature and art. As a 
man he re-entered France and came to Paris, where he succeeded 
Jules Janin as theatrical critic to Za Presse, an employment in 
many ways unsuited to him, for he had not sufficient humour or 
lightness of touch to appreciate the modern French drama. But 
suitable or not, his views on the subject appeared weekly in the 
columns of the journal, and won him the name, flattering or the 
reverse, of “the Paganini of the Pen.” Among the criticisms 
which may be cited to show how far his lyre was from being 
attuned to the taste of the day, we must allude to that on Offen- 
bach’s Belle Héléne, when Saint Victor, like George Eliot, indig- 
nantly protests against the degradation of all that is most beautiful 
in literature and art, to please the perverted taste of the Boule- 
vard. ‘‘ His quiver rang on his shoulders in his wrath,” said St. 
Beuve, ‘like the arrows of Apollo of the Silver Bow.” 

Though St. Victor returned to Paris preceded by no reputation, 
-he was too remarkable a man not to make a position for him- 
self, and that speedily. He at once became absorbed in the 
Society of which Ste. Beuve, Lamartine, Théophile Gautier, and 
Eugéne Delacroix were leading members, and where Victor Hugo 
reigned supreme. In this company St. Victor was warmly wel- 
comed and highly valued, but he remained in some senses a 
figure apart. He took things more seriously than most of his 
friends ; l’esprit gaulois was, as we have said, lacking in him 
altogether, and we miss from his larger books the sparkle that 
illuminates the pages of Théophile Gautier, of whom he was a 
kind of literary disciple. St. Victor’s genius was always unlike 
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that of his contemporaries, and is seen at its best in Hommes et 
Dieux, a set of short collected essays which formed the first book 
he ever published. In these essays everything is sharp, defined, 
and as clear as crystal. The impression they make on the reader 
is not that of a richly-coloured painting, or even of a beautifully- 
moulded statue, it has more of the effect of the delicate sharpness. 
of outline that belongs to fine work in gold and silver. There is 
rarely any passion or enthusiasm in his brief, trenchant sentences.. 
_ His praise or blame is not the criticism of a man walking among 
his fellow-men, but the impartial judgment of an Olympian. His. 
reading is wide, but his scholarship is lax ; for example, he attributes. 
the “ many twinkling smile of ocean” of Aischylus to Homer! His. 
knowledge, though not always profound, is very extensive, but, 
unlike Carlyle, he has the art of conveying it so that the reader 
is neither bewildered nor made ashamed of his own ignorance. He 
delights in the use of similes, but in Hommes et Dieux he never 
employs them for mere purposes of rhetoric, but always to eluci- 
date his meaning. What he says of Henri Murger is true of 
himself, and of the care and finish bestowed on the whole book, 
“the tiniest of his arrows was chiselled,” yet his brevity never 
becomes dryness, or his labour, effort. Every statement has the. 
concentration of an epigram, that is all. In none of the essays 
is there evidence of a previous bias, they are never the work of a 
special pleader. The sketch of Lucrezia Borgia is as coldly impar- 
tial as that of Marcus Aurelius; the bloodshed of Attila moves. 
him no more than the picture of Agrippa d’Aubigné as a child 
dancing in his cell to the sound of distant music the night before. 
he was condemned to die. 

The essays in Hommes et Dieux are divided by St. Victor him- 
self into four series, and may be classified as those relating to. 
mythology and ancient art; those treating of history, and the 
romantic side of history ; those dealing with what may be called 
some of the fantastic aspects of medieval life; and, lastly, those 
essays that belong purely to the domain of literary criticism. We 
shall consider these as they come, and illustrate their merits by 
quotations—plums picked from a pudding almost too exclusively 
composed of plums. When St. Victor wrote the opening /feuil- 
letons collected in Hommes et Dieux, he had not yet bent his neck. 
under the yoke of Solar Mythology. He looked upon the ancient. 
myths as the romances of a people endowed with vivid imagi-. 
nations, and love for all that is beautiful. He considered the 
Trojan War to be a real or a romantic war, and not a contest of 
forces of Night and Day: he regarded Helen as a woman, peer-. 
less in her fascinations as in her misfortunes, not as the Light 
for which a fierce struggle is raging with the Powers of Darkness. 
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and the Clouds. Afterwards, in his later books, he becomes a back- 
slider ; but at this period he held the Greeks to be very children 
in their love of story-telling. He does well to begin his series with 
the name of the Venus of Milo, the one statue in the whole world 
which gathers up within itself all that the human mind can 
imagine of beauty, and of beauty which is not only physical, but 
intellectual. It is thus that he describes her, and the impression 
she can still make after 2,000 years of worship of female loveli- 
ness of a very different sort. ‘‘ The impassive countenance of the 
Sphinx is less mysterious that the apparent frankness of this 
young face. On one side we are struck by the extraordinary 
sweetness of her profile; on the other, the mouth is curved, and 
the oblique gaze of the eye gives an expression of defiant disdain 
to the features. Looked at from the front, the tranquil face beams 
with the confidence of victory, the serenity of happiness. The 
struggle has lasted but a single instant; at a glance, Venus 
rising from the ocean, has measured her empire; her power has 
been recognized by gods and men.” She stands before us as she 
came long ago, “ flushed from the full-flushed wave, imperial, her 
foot on the sea,” and waits, supreme in her beauty, for the adora- 
tion of mankind. 

Not less clearly does St. Victor penetrate the complex nature of 
the Greek conception of Artemis, ‘‘changeful as the moon which 
she personifies.” At one moment the goddess is a kind of young 
Amazon, roaming the woods with her bow in her hand, and her 
quiver slung over her shoulder; at the next she is the all-powerful 
deity, whose revenge is pitiless and whose worship is bloody. Her 
companions are vowed to perpetual maidenhood. Sacred groves 
are their cloisters, mountains are their monasteries. The goddess 
is, if we may call her so, the abbess of the forests. In some 
ways her image seems out of place in Olympus, but, in a fine 
passage that closes his essay, St. Victor explains the position she 
held in the Greek Pantheon. ‘It is in her,” he says, “ that 
Paganism reaches its highest and purest ideal. This stainless 
virgin was needed as a champion against divinities made up of 
human frailties and a boundless love of pleasure. Whilst the 
immortals are filling heaven and earth with their adulteries, 
the austere goddess, safe behind her inviolable hills, protests 
silently against the disorders of Olympus. Here, in the moun- 
tains, she gives an example of abstinence and of energy. Here 
she rears up healthy minds in vigorous bodies, and trains them to 
heroism. Her example does its work, her influence breathes from 
the depths of the forests over the whole of Greece, like the cold 
wind which purifies the air as it passes. It is she who impels the 
young men to the manly games of the gymnasium; it is she 
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who inspires them with the love of the chase, and takes them 
far from the houses of courtesans and the portico of the Sophists. 
When her image changes, when her worship becomes corrupt, 
Polytheism has lost one of its rarest virtues; for in losing the 
Artemis of the early Hellas, it has also lost its one modesty and 
its last dignity.” Compare this view of the goddess and her 
bracing effect on the minds of men, with Théodore de Banville’s 
charming ballade of the mysterious dwellers in the forest, Artemis 
driving the deer through the glades of Fontainebleau. The poet 
draws a graceful picture of the silence of the woods, broken only 
by the gambols of the green-eyed nixies and undines among the 
water-lilies, and the groans of the wounded stag, where “ a l’heure 
ou la lune parait Diane court dans la noire forét.” One con- 
ception is only an amplification of the other; and the whole 
description is characteristic of St. Victor. He would take no plea- 
sures in tales of the gallantries of Zeus, or the gamineries of 
Hermes. The want of pliability in his mind, of which M. Bon- 
niéres complains, prevents him from sympathising with the joys or 
pranks of weaker spirits; but this stiffness (to write in his own 
fashion) has all the richness and glitter of brocade, rather than 
the hard texture of buckram. 

The mysteries of the nether world have a deep attraction for 
St. Victor; many of his pages are devoted to the story of Demeter 
and Persephone. He is ever seeking to rend the veil which hides 
the life beyond the grave, and in this essay gives us a curious 
and connected sketch of Proserpine as the Bride of Hades. By 
her presence in the nether world, Death even in heathendom has 
lost his sting. ‘“‘ Love and Joy reign, where man dreamed of 
terror and solitude ; health rules in the stronghold of destruction ; 
a new life opens out to the man who had believed himself going 
down to the grave of nothingness.” 

Turning from a goddess to a daughter of the gods, we find that 
the view taken of Helen by St. Victor is that of Homer. She is 
the passive and unwilling tool of the immortals, and not the light 
woman of Euripides or Virgil. St. Victor’s Helen is always the 
victim of circumstances too strong for her, c’est le destin, as she 
says in La Belle Héléne. Throughout the Odyssey and Iliad, she 
never lowers herself to the level of her position, and by her 
sweetness and dignity has won even Priam to her side. ‘‘ The 
emotion she excites in the breasts of men, never agitates her own 
heart; the fire that devours Phedra and Medea respects that 
tranquil bosom from which sculptors modelled their altar-cups of 
gold. She is marble, like every perfect beauty, destined rather to 
delight the eyes than to trouble the senses, and love for her should 
only be an ecstasy of contemplation. Wherever she appears, in 
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plays, in poems, in odes and in elegies, she is always grave, silent,. 
self-possessed, nobly grieving over the slavery of the passions to 
which the gods have condemned her. Thus this marvellous woman. 
is exempt from the fate that attends the daughters of desire. 
What if Love, Slavery, and Marriage have borne her away in their 
impetuous embraces, have cast her off, have sought her again, 
have tossed her from one hand to another, she retains through. 
all a mysterious maidenhood. Age cannot wither her, time cannot: 
touch her. She pervades a century of ancient song, always young, 
_ always to be longed for. A living image of ideal beauty, whose 

fleeting form may be soiled by man, but whose type remains. 
eternal in the heavens.” 

With the essay entitled La Momie ends the first part of the 
book, and nowhere is St. Victor more graphic or more brilliant. Not. 
all the minute accounts which savants give of Egyptian ideas and 
sepulchral labours inspire us with such an understanding of the 
civilization of that strange old world as this one short paper. As 
we read we realise, as never before, the absolute subordination of 
life to death that existed in Egypt for thousands of years, when 
the earth was young and fresh, and Assyria, China, and Greece. 
had still centuries of barbarism before them. We, too, begin to 
feel the paralysing effects of a condition of mind which pervades 
the whole history of a whole nation, when the Present is nothing 
and the Past everything—when palaces were neglected and left com- 
paratively bare, while splendours were devised for the tomb that 
was being slowly reared, for eyes for ever sealed to the light of 
day. How unlike the way in which the Greeks thought of death 
and treated the body. ‘In the clear air of Greece, Death appears. 
only in his lightest form. As her funereal deities tread under 
their feet the symbolic flame, leaving but a thin cloud of smoke, 
he breathes upon life and it is gone. What is left behind he 
delivers over to the element that destroys and that purifies ; he 
keeps nothing but a substance which is almost aerial, a handful of 
white dust—dust on the wings of the butterfly of Psyche.” Com- 
pare this with a passage a little further on—as true and as nobly 
expressed. ‘‘ Egypt is only the porch of a huge sepulchre. Her 
pyramids are mausoleums, her mountains collections of graves, 
the soil rings hollow in her plains, a semblance of life hides a 
vast charnel-house. To house her dead she has changed herself 
into a tomb.” 

Leaving the kingdom of Death, St. Victor passes into the realm 
of life and history. After contemplating the solemn silence of 
Egypt and the lower world, we feel almost bewildered at being 
thrust into the mad disorder of Rome under Nero. We seem to be 
reading a tale of Babylon in its most corrupt days, or of India. 
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under the last Moguls, instead of a chapter in the annals of the 
sober and dignified West. The most powerful and best born 
patricians placed their necks without a murmur under the heel 
of a madman universally loathed, and often anticipated the 
sentence that they expected to receive. It was not the tyranny of 
an order or of an institution. It was merely the freak of a maniac, 
to whom nothing was sacred, not even Rome itself, who had no 
lucid intervals. Yet the City held no Charlotte Corday to free 
the world from such a monster ; and even when it at last rebelled, 
it was left to Nero to made a miserable end by his own hand. The 
state of turpitude and degradation which Rome must have reached 
before it could passively submit to such horrors, was too great for 
her to be roused even by the efforts of Marcus Aurelius eighty 
years later, and the noblest and most self-sacrificing man that ever 
lived could do no more than postpone for a short time the inevit- 
able decay. After him, the work of internal corruption went on 
rapidly ; and all that the strongest of the emperors could do was 
to keep the hordes of barbarians at bay. By-and-bye this, too, 
became hopeless. Rome herself was besieged, sacked, and, when 
the empire seemed to have suffered every horror that barbarians 
could inflict, whispers were heard that another and yet more 
terrible enemy was approaching. ‘It was not an invasion, it 
was a deluge. Huns, Avars, Ostrogoths, Gepide, Bulgars, Hun- 
garians, the entire world of barbarism rallied round Attila. If all 
the animal creation were to revolt against man, and range them- 
selves under a monster endowed with will and intelligence, it 
would hardly give a just notion of the danger run by civilization 
at this moment of gloom. In a few days Germany and Gaul 
disappeared completely under a whirlwind of horses and their riders. 
On all sides no sound was heard but the noise of towns that fell, and 
the death-rattle of nations.” One man only stood between the 
civilized word and barbarism—the general Aetius. ‘ Like Joshua, 
he forced the sun of Roman civilization to delay its setting in 
clouds of blood, and in the Plains of Chalons he gained a victory 
which should have crowned with laurels his name for evermore; 
whereas it is only recollected, by the few who know it at all, as 
the name of a man who at the close of his life conspired against 
his sovereign. But it is the property of Barbarism to create 
night around her—men and things darken at her approach, 
civilization becomes barbarism in the struggle for supremacy. 
Even the victories obtained over her never captivate the imagina- 
tion.” 

The essay on Charles XII. is the only one in the book that we 
would willingly have spared. St. Victor is not at home amongst 
soldiers who fight only for the pleasure of fighting. The craft of 
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Louis XI., or the unscrupulous statesmanship of Cesar Borgia, 
have more charms for him. Cesar Borgia is too black a character 
to tempt even the most enterprising of nineteenth-century white- 
washers, but assiduous rubbing has removed some of the stains on 
the robes of his sister Lucrezia; as for Louis XI., perhaps at his 
worst moments there is something to be said for him from the 
point of view of a United France. We must not, however, linger 
over either of the sombre figures, but pass to one of the most 
interesting and brilliant of this group of essays, the Court of Spain 
under Charles IJ. A casual allusion to the matter in the work 
on Victor Hugo, shows us the care and attention St. Victor 
expended on these pages. ‘‘ Some years ago, when engaged in a 
study of the Court of Spain under Charles II., I surrounded my- 
self by the materials furnished by the epoch. I consulted all the 
documents, examined all the chronicles, re-read all the narratives 
and all the memoirs.” One of the principal sources consulted 
was the charming little memoir written by the Comtesse d’Aulnoy 
at the close of the seventeenth century. St. Victor begins with 
a terrible picture of the almost fabulous poverty of the empire, 
which comprehended nearly a third of the explored world; of the 
frightful desolation of Spain itself when American gold was some- 
how never turned into bread, and horses died of hunger in the 
Royal stables. He then goes on to tell of the horrors perpetrated 
by the Inquisition, which ended in hardening the hearts of the 
people and producing a state of things hardly possible to conceive 
or to describe. Side by side with all this was the amazing fanati- 
cism, formal almost scientific gallantry of the Court, of which 
Victor Hugo has given us a faithful sketch in Ruy Blas. ‘In order 
to forget her miseries Spain yielded herself to the excitement of 
love. When a lady of the court was bled, the doctor dips a hand- 
kerchief in her blood, her lover buys this relic from him with 
gold and silver. Custom prescribed that the payment was not to 
amount to less than six thousand pistoles.” A man was considered 
disgraced for life should he neglect to. redeem this precious love- 
token. Besides these madmen, the Court had a band of men 
whose gallantry gave them a recognized rank and position. 
“‘ They were called ‘embevecidos’ or ‘ drunk with love’” a kind of 
amorous Bersarks, in fact; ‘“‘even if not grandees of Spain by birth, 
they had the right to remain covered before the king and queen. 
They were supposed to be so dazzled by the sight of their mistresses, 
as to be incapable of seeing aught else, or of knowing in whose 
presence they might be.” 

Every day existence became more and more unreal ; every year 
the Court became more and more overladen with forms as compli- 
cated as they were meaningless. Death and its attendant cere- 
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monies assumed an importance which has never been witnessed 
before or since in the annals of the Western World. Even the 
Bourbons, when they succeeded, came under the spell, and Spain 
was governed by queens and ministers, while king after king was 
occupied with the contemplation of his own decease, in solemn 
funeral services, and visits to the tomb where he also would shortly 
lie. Don Quixote himself would not have thought of tilting against 
such windmills as these. 

The group of essays that belong purely to literature is headed 
with the story, vigorously told, of Roland. ‘‘ His renown has 
the gift of ubiquity, the flashes of his sword illumine the four 
corners of the world.” From the Pyrenees to Brusa every country 
bears marks which are said to be the work of his sword Durandal, 
and every people points to rocks which have started asunder at 
the sound of his magic horn. The simple trenchant language of 
the chanson de geste is well rendered by St. Victor, and we seem 
to catch a faint echo of the heroic end of Roland and Turpin, in 
the death of Bussy d’Amboise as told by Dumas. 

From heroic we turn to modern romance, to Mdlle. Aissé, the Cir- 
cassian child with the most romantic of histories, who, surrounded 
by circumstances, each of which was a temptation, amidst men and 
women to whom corruption was as the air they breathed, kept 
her own reputation spotless, and wept over her one sin till it 
was washed away. St. Victor’s fewilleton on Mdlle. Aissé is far 
superior to Ste. Beuve’s. It is shorter, more concise, more graphic 
in every way. He sees exactly what is essential, and discards 
everything else, and in consequence we gain a real idea of the 
figure described, and can summon it to our minds at will. 

And now we must take leave of Hommes et Dieux, the earliest: 
and best of St. Victor’s works; but, before passing on to his next. 
book, it would be as well again to sum up his faults and his 
virtues. In Hommes et Dieux he is dealing with subjects which 
are within his grasp, and which appeal invariably to his strong 
sense of picturesqueness. It is this picturesque exterior that 
always attracts him, but the impression made is increased by the 
deliberate choice of words which are the best possible for con- 
veying his meaning. But when he abandons his feuilletons for 
minute and lengthy criticisms on the Greek dramatists, he is like 
an artist in granulated gold work, who suddenly takes to forging a 
suit of plate armour. He is faulty in scholarship, he is inaccurate 
in knowledge, he repeats himself, he has recourse to padding. 
Worse than all, his similes multiply and run away with him ; in- 
stead of defining the impression he wishes to produce, they obscure 
it, they become mere rhetoric, and, as such, his pages would be 
better without them. He writes no longer because he has something 
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he desires to say, but because it is necessary that a man with his. 
reputation should publish a big book, and, though he cannot help 
interspersing his criticisms with flashes of his old insight and his: 
accustomed brilliancy, yet they are comparatively rare. 

These remarks do not, however, apply to Barbares et Bandits 
(1871), which stands by itself among St. Victor’s works. Here the 
calmness of the critic and the self-control of the man of the 
world are completely broken through, and a cry of passion, all 
the fiercer for its conscious impotence, takes their place. The 
Barbares et Bandits are, of course, the Prussians and the Com- 
mune. The first of the fewilletons is dated a fortnight before 
Sédan, when the misfortunes of Paris were only beginning. 
With the aid of Heine, whom he largely quotes, St. Victor 
lashes the Prussian faults and shortcomings with a violence and 
fierceness that must have astonished as much as it delighted 
contemporary readers; but it is curious to note how, even in the 
fervour of his patriotism, the trained impartiality of the critic 
gets the better of his feelings, and he acknowledges, bitterly it 
is true, but still fairly enough, the immense superiority of the 
Prussian mechanism and discipline which, more than anything 
else, decided the contest. In the midst of all these scathing 
denunciations, of insult repaying insult, we come upon two essays 
of a wholly different kind, worthy to take rank with any in 
Hommes et Dieux. Prosper Merimée died while Paris was still 
besieged, but, even in the intensity of that death struggle, his. 
friend still found time to weave a wreath of laurels for his tomb. 
In many ways the two men greatly resemble each other, and the 
criticisms passed by St. Victor on Merimée might often be 
applied to himself. ‘Only emotion,” he says in speaking of 
some of Merimée’s stories, ‘‘is missing from these perfect and 
beautiful tales. They are cold and polished; the imperturbable 
elegance of the style never varies; the ice is never melted. 
Sobriety is an excellent literary quality, but it is as well not 
to abuse it; for when exaggerated it becomes dryness.” 

True advice; and St. Victor, probably noting this tendency in 
himself, set out to correct it, and, later, fell lamentably into the 
other extreme. ‘A Prussian Prisoner’’—le Prisonnier de la 
Prusse—is the indomitable Baron Trenck, the incarnation of one 
side of romance, as the Man in the Iron Mask is of the other. 
The inconceivable strength, courage, and skill which enabled 
Trenck, unaided, and armed only with a knife, five times tc break 
through chains, bars, gates and walls, is told with the concen- 
tration and vigour peculiar to St. Victor at his best, and must 
have wiled away some of the weary hours of the inhabitants of, the 
imprisoned city. They were not Trencks! 
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For some years—from 1876 till 1880—we hear no more of St. 
Victor ; but in the latter year he published the first of a series of 
three volumes of criticism, Les Deux Masques, or Comedy and 
Tragedy. Whether he wrote for money, whether the desire to 
produce a “ great work” had taken possession of him, or whether, 
as we have hinted, his admirers thought it was due to himself to 
publish something more imposing than feuilletons, we know not, 
but he certainly undertook a task not suited to his peculiar 
qualities. In these volumes, which have been constructed from 
articles in La Presse and Le Moniteur Universel, St. Victor’s 
characteristic excellencies are exaggerated into faults. The pages 
are overladen with similes and allusions (especially to Hamlet and 
Attila), and disfigured by laboured Scripture parallels, not always 
to the point. His outlines are no longer the sharp ones of an en- 
graved gem, but are soft and blurred as a landscape of Corot’s. 
He has likewise fallen a victim to the seductions of Solar Mytho- 
logy, and caught up a secondhand smattering of the Vedas which 
misleads him. Sometimes it is the Sun to which all the legends 
and phenomena of the Vedas are pointing; sometimes it is the 
Storm, as if, to quote his own words, ‘‘ the Vedas are to be read 
by flashes of lightning.” In the last volume he more or less 
shakes off the paralyzing yoke of the Solar myth, but in the part 
devoted to Aischylus the allusions to it are frequent, and one long 
chapter, in vol. ii., is occupied in a rambling account of the myths 
of the Veda, and of (dipus as the Sun. Notwithstanding many 
most excellent criticisms and picturesque passages, the analysis of 
the classical poets must be considered a failure. St. Victor’s 
acquaintance with Greek was sufficient to enable him to grasp the 
general meaning of the poet, but was by no means as close as is 
considered desirable in a critic or a translator, and he is both. 
He is very carelessly edited, too, and whole pages are repeated 
verbatim throughout the book. We do not wish to accuse St. 
Victor of plagiarism from himself, with a view to padding his 
volumes. He probably kept his notes by him, to consult; and 
when, after his death, his manuscripts were collected and revised 
for publication by his friends, M. Paul Lacroix and M. Alidor 
Delzant, these notes appear to have been inserted in the text 
without due search to see if they had been previously published. 
In this manner, ten pages of criticism are transplanted bodily 
from the chapter on the Andromache of Euripides into that on the 
Andromache of Racine; some of the essay on l’ Argent (Hommes 
et Dieux) is to be found repeated about the Merchant of Venice; 
and the reader often feels that the sentences are vaguely familiar, 
even when he is unable to trace their origin. It would be in- 
teresting to compare the articles composing Les Deux Masques, 
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in their original form, with the way in which they now lie before 
us. Throughout his writings, St. Victor is invariably good in 
exact proportion to his brevity, and it must be confessed, with 
regret, that Les Deux Masques is too long. The point is no longer 
hit with the same certainty as before. We have a sense that he is 
talking round his subject instead of about it. The ideas are cut 
into little strips, like the ox-hide of Ragnar Lodbrok’s sons, and 
made to cover the largest possible amount of space. Not only are 
his quotations hardly to be trusted, but his remarks are occasionally 
in bad taste: for example, when he observes that “ Aischylus had 
a theatre killed under him.” Perhaps this is meant for a jest, 
but the humour of a man that is not humorous is often apt to be 
vulgar, and is almost invariably stupid. 

The first volume of Les Deux Masques consists of 544 pages, all 
-entirely devoted to Aischylus, or, to speak more truly, all supposed 
to deal with him, for there is a great deal of supposition in the 
matter. St. Victor, of course, finds it necessary to allude to the 
fact that the worship and rites of Dionysos, or Bacchus, gave rise 
ultimately to the Greek drama. He expatiates, however, at quite 
uncalled-for length, on the details of these myths, some of which 
are remarkably disgusting, and out of place in a book of this 
kind, intended for general reading. The account of the orgies, 
both in Greece and Rome, and the mythical conceptions from 
which they sprang, occupy seventy-six pages, and might have been 
‘condensed with advantage into a fourth of that number. Then 
follows an interesting chapter on Aischylus himself, and a spirited 
‘description, not only of the Persian wars, but the state of things 
that led to them, which, again, might have been omitted. St. 
Victor’s vivid imagination is an endless snare to him. One com- 
parison suggests another, and that another still, till we find our- 
selves at length as far from the main point as the outermost circle 
in a pond is from the stone whose fall originally caused the dis- 
turbance.. We have quotations from Dante, allusions to Esther, 
Isaiah, Daniel; a graphic sketch of the wonderful medley of 
nations that composed the host of Xerxes, and the way they were 
‘dressed and armed. The scourging of the Hellespont opens the 
door for a whole collection of parallel cases; the tears shed by the 
Great King over the myriads of men who would all be dead a 
hundred years hence, suggests. a myriad of moral reflections. This 
tendency comes to a head in his analysis of Sophocles, where he 
compares, at great length, Philoctetes to Robinson Crusoe. It is 
not that we complain of a want of interest in his observations. 
Were he writing a history of the Persian wars, we should welcome 
them with pleasure. But there is a lack of proportion in the 
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space assigned to them, and they are, mostly, quite unnecessary to 
the understanding of Aéschylus. 

Then, too, he falls into another snare. The Titanic style of 
Aischylus takes great hold of him, and he also tries to write 
Titanically. What a safeguard is a sense of humour for a man 
who consciously or unconsciously puts on a little harmless affecta- 
tion! Those who have admired the magnificent similes in Hommes: 
et Dieux will sigh, while they smile over his statement (vol. i. p. 138) 
that ‘‘ Xerxes accouchait quatre années aprés d'une monstrueuse 
armée, qu’on ett dit sortit des vomitoires de Babel.” 

The description of the myths of Prometheus, though disfigured 
here and there by a dissertation on Solar Mythology, is the most 
interesting part of the whole book. The picture of the great Titan 
paying the penalty of his pity for humanity by eons of torture 
on the rocks of the Caucasus, is one that exactly appeals to St.. 
Victor’s rather sepulchral imagination. He calls it one of Auschy- 
lus’s “‘ great tragic silences,” broken only by the rare visit of some 
pitying naiad or maiden who has suffered the love of the gods.. 
Yet even here the sobriety of his style is no longer what it was.. 
He refers to Oceanos as ‘‘a kind of Roi-Fainéant of the waters,” 
and has pages of discussion, partly gathered from the early fathers, 
on the elaborate comparison of the sufferings of Prometheus with 
those of Our Lord. 

The second and third volumes of Les Deux Masques are less. 
confused and full of faults than the one upon Adschylus, partly 
because St. Victor devotes less space to each poet. Sophocles, of 
course, takes rank both in date and position immediately after: 
AXschylus, and St. Victor says well that Aischylus was a Titan and 
Sophocles a man. He shows, too, the depth of the gulf that lies. 
between the two older dramatists and Euripides, in their treatment 
of things divine as well as human. How the art of Euripides was 
self-conscious and his characters complex, how he casts aside, to. 
quote the words of Sophocles, the reverence that had inspired his 
fathers, and, rending the veil that hides the gods from the gaze of 
men, reveals them as they are, and not as they ought to be. The 
plays of Sophocles are impregnated with his religious faith, and 
breathe the odour of the incense that emanates from the temples. 
“Piety,” he makes Heracles say in the Philoctetes, “is the only 
thing that men can carry away with them, which is never lost, 
neither in life nor in death.” Euripides, on the contrary, “attacks 
the gods, and puts a non-natural interpretation on the venerable 
traditions of Polytheism. He complicates them by romantic in- 
trigues, and substitutes arbitrary denouements.’’ The same differ- 
ence in treatment is to be noticed, as St. Victor points out, in their 
women. The one-idead, self-contained, self-sacrificing heroines of 
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the earlier stage hardly seem to belong to the same race as the 
softer, tenderer, less simple women of the later drama. These 
are noble, too, many of them, but, unlike either Antigone or 
Electra, fully aware of their nobility. 

The criticism of Aristophanes opens with a short and clear 
account of the origin of Comedy, and then of the condition of 
Athens at the period when Aristophanes, the literary conservative, 
began to play his part on her stage. It is curious to notice 
how a man of the refined and serious mind of St. Victor can 
sympathize infinitely more with the Brobdignagian humour of 
Aristophanes, Rabelais, and Falstaff, than with the delicate satire 
of Moliére. It may be that he cannot see the point unless it is 
stated in the broadest way, but certain it is that he speaks without 
disapproval of the frank coarseness of the Lysistrata and the 
Acharnians, while he is impatient of the Misanthrope and bored 
with the Femmes Savantes. Here, as elsewhere, St. Victor’s philo- 
sophical and metaphysical spirit has proved his bane. The stage 
which directly reflects life, or, rather, reproduces the actual cir- 
cumstances of contemporary existence, with a view to inculcating 
some serious principles or cutting to the root of a deep-seated 
abuse, has attractions for him. He is too earnest to take much 
interest in the follies of humanity, which were the joy and occu- 
pation of Moliére, or to recognize the power of a laugh, and he 
gives it as his opinion that whatever ‘‘comedy may have gained 
in form since the days of Aristophanes, there is lacking to its full 
maturity an indefinable something of divinity that inspired its un- 
tamed childhood.” St. Victor is more at home in his criticism 
and analysis of the fanciful plays dealing with nature—the Clouds 
and the Birds. This last opens with a passage that is specially 
graceful. The play, says St. Victor, is ‘“ wonderful as a fairy 
tale, musical as an opera, light as a dream; bound neither by 
time nor space; free from the hatreds and almost from the recol- 
lections of the world below. With the plumes of its birds, the 
comedy of Aristophanes dons something of their innocence. It 
has the freshness of the air to which it is transplanted, the bright- 
ness of the day which illumines it. Its irony is a melody, its 
laugh a song. It is the Midsummer Night’s Dream of Greece.” 
The chapter is full of passages like this, but it is also full of much 
besides: allusions to the Bible, Zoroaster, the Golden Legend, 
St. Francis of Assisi, and many other things and people, which 
might readily have been pruned away. With it ends St. Victor’s 
study of the Greek drama, and he closes the second volume of 
Les Deux Masques by a chapter on the Indian theatre and Sakoun- 
tala, with which the description of nature in the Birds may be 
held to have some qualities in common. 
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Nearly two hundred pages of the third volume of Les Deux 
Masques are filled with a study of Shakespeare. As has already 
been said, in spite of St. Victor’s occupation as theatrical critic, 
he was almost entirely without theatrical instincts. It is the philo- 
sophical part of a play that interests him; the workings of the 
mind and the principle involved, not the way in which those. 
workings are betrayed by appropriate actions. He becomes. 
absorbed in watching the development of Othello’s jealousy under 
the skilful manipulation of Iago; but he would probably never have. 
eared to notice that after the Moor had denied indignantly the 
first insinuations against his wife, and sits down (when repre- 
sented by Signor Salvini) to write despatches to Venice, his eyes. 
gaze vacantly before him, till he lays aside his pen and summons. 
Iago to explain himself. In all that directly concerns what may 
be called the Seven Deadly Sins, St. Victor is superb. His. 
analysis of Hamlet is admirably put, if it does not contain much 
that is really new. The account of Shylock is full of interesting 
historical details (many of them repeated from the essay on 
v Argent) concerning the position of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 
It is worthy of note that in the matter of the Jews, as in most 
others, Shakespeare was free from the prejudices of his time, in 
this following the example of the author of the Romancero many 
centuries before, when he makes his Cid keep faith with the despised 
race. The view taken by St. Victor of the historical plays, and 
of the Plantagenets and Tudors (whose motto, he says, was “ Evil 
bee tow mi good”) is rather unnecessarily grim, and, as regards. 
the comedies, his criticisms are perfectly inadequate. They are 
too lumbering and too solemn, though a brilliant exception is to 
be found in his remarks on Falstaff. St. Victor appreciates his 
wit, in a totally unexpected way, and aptly compares him toa 
combination of the two fairy princesses out of whose mouth both 
toads and diamonds dropped. 

The chapters which treat of the rise of the French drama and 
of Racine and Corneille, will be read with pleasure by the many 
whose minds are blank on the subject. Nothing could be prettier 
than the account of the representation of Esther at St. Cyr, 
and more sad than the dismal histories of the young girls who. 
formed the corps dramatique. St. Victor’s sympathies are all 
with the measured cadences and virtuous sentiments of the authors. 
of The Cid and Athalie; but with regard to Moliére his taste is 
singular. He admires sometimes with his head, but never with 
his heart ; and though he allows that Mascarille is “so witty, so 
gay, such a good fellow, that the most severe moralist is moved 
to laughter by tricks which deserve the rope,” we are convinced 
that St. Victor himself never got beyond a calm smile. The 
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Misanthrope, he declares, is only beheld with “cold admiration 
mingled with secret weariness, for there lies between the public 
and this masterpiece a sheet of ice which two centuries of prestige 
have never been able to break.’’ The tirades of Alceste he con- 
siders out of place, while Celiméne “has no individuality,” is 
merely “‘ coquetry personified,” ‘‘ an allegory correctly painted on 
a background of neutral tints.” Those of us who have been fortu- 
nate enough to see the Misanthrope represented by the full strength 
of the Comedie Francaise will pass a different judgment. No 
allegory ever took away her neighbour’s characters with such 
frank good humour as Celiméne, or plumed herself with such 
petulant self-complacency on her own attractions. ‘ Puis-je 
empécher les gens de me trouver amiable?” It is the same 
with the Femmes Savantes. It is all very well to speak of the play 
as an ‘“‘undoubted masterpiece,’ but then St. Victor promptly 
begins to pull it to pieces. He is shocked at the great ladies being 
made fun of, declares that their learning was as great as it was 
solid, and finally that ‘‘ Moliére appears to refuse to women the 
understanding of the things of the intellect, and insists that the 
only duty of a married woman is to skim the saucepan and to 
mend her clothes.” Malheur a ceux qui rient, indeed. On ne 
raisonne pas avec les Turcs. 

We have now reached the last but one of St. Victor’s works, the 
Life of Victor Hugo, published in 1884. 

Amidst all the worshippers that crowded round the throne on 
which Victor Hugo sat and permitted himself to be adored, none 
was more fervent in his admiration than St. Victor. He was 
carried away by many qualities in the poet that appealed to his 
own character. St. Victor praises justly the effort to emancipate 
the French drama from the hard-and-fast rules of the classic 
period, but he does not realise how incomparably superior Victor 
Hugo’s plays would have been for a little more of that humour 
which makes the whole world kin. Even Don César de Bazan 
would become dull and heavy if played by a commonplace actor, 
and M. Coquelin himself acknowledges it to be his most fatiguing 
part, as all the “business” has to be created by himself, the 
text affording not a single indication. It seems strange, too, that 
neither Victor Hugo nor his critic was struck by the extreme 
absurdity of the final scene in Hernani, where Doiia Sol and her 
lover have both taken poison, and sit rocking themselves to and 
fro, asking each other their symptoms. It may be pathetic enough 
to read, but on the stage Madame Bernhardt herself cannot avoid 
being grotesque. St. Victor, too, has a long and learned defence, 
drawn from a minute acquaintance with Spanish history, of the 
possibility of Ruy Blas’ equivocal position. He urges, with truth, 
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that Mazarin was the son of a fisherman, and Alberuni the son 
of a gardener, but he forgets that these shook off once and for 
ever their chrysalis skins when they blossomed out in gorgeous 
colours, while Ruy Blas remains at the same time a valet and a 
Prime Minister. 

In the analysis of Victor Hugo’s other dramas, Vurion Delorme, 
with her “little red nose,” Marie Tudor, whose character is 
minutely studied, and Lucrezia Borgia, St. Victor is interesting 
and picturesque, but it is a pity that in the last-named essay he 
should have borrowed several complete sentences out of his own 
sketch of Cesar Borgia. St. Victor goes carefully through all 
Victor Hugo's works, and illustrates them by copious quotations ; 
he admires, as well he may, the beauty of the poet’s children, first 
placed by him on the pedestal they have since held in literature ; 
sees nothing but charm in the poems, and grandeur in the novels; 
but there is one point—he says it himself—where his love and 
loyalty fail, and that is in Victor Hugo’s approval of the Commune. 
“The great man whom I love and venerate will pardon me for 
leaving him at the opening of this path. Here floats the banner 
of France, there lies a bag waiting to be filled. One points the 
way to Barbarism, the other leads to Civilization ; | see no middle 
road.” Posterity will agree with St. Victor. 

It is by Hommes et Dieux, “ the pudding that is all plums,” and 
a posthumous collection of the same kind, Ancicns et Modernes, 
that St. Victor will be judged. Let us close with a quotation from 
his feuilleton on Prosper Merimée, that may titly be applied to 
himself: ‘‘His memory will not perish ; it remains associated with 
some essays destined, perhaps, to last as long as the language 
—with some figures which he has endowed with life, whom Art 
has sealed as her own.” 


Nora Lane. 
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THE ALLEGED TRIPARTITE DIVISION OF 
TITHES IN ENGLAND. 


In the Contemporary Review, the Rev. Edwin Hatch, D.D., of 
Oxford, in a paper on the “ Origin of Tithes,” has the following 
statement on the ‘‘ objects for which tithes were imposed ” :— 

Whatever points of uncertainty may still exist as to the history of their enactment, 
the purposes to which they were to be devoted are so clearly stated as to be beyond 
question. Not once or twice only, and not within a narrow area either of time or 
place, but repeatedly, for several centuries, and in almost all decrees or exhortations in 
which tithes are mentioned, the rule was laid down that, like all other offerings to the 
Church, they were to be used for the benefit not only of the clergy, but of the poor 
(p. 361). 

The legal enactments which enforced their payment also laid down rules for their 
employment. They were to be divided according to a definite proportion, The par- 
ticular proportion varied according to circumstances : sometimes four parts were 
recognized, one to the fabric of the church, one to the bishop, one to the clergy, and 
one to the poor; sometimes there was an omission of one or other, or both of the two 
first of these parts; but whatever basis of division was adopted, the share of the poor 
was never omitted, and it was always equal to that of the clergy (p. 367). 

These are bold assertions of the writer; and Dr. Hatch also 
points out how these funds, intended to serve the purpose of 
Church rate and poor rate, as well as that of a maintenance for 
the clergy, came at length to be ae to the latter purpose 
exclusively. He says:— 

The more the divine right of tithes came to be insisted on, the more did the clergy 
‘come to regard them, not as trust funds to be administered for the benefit of their 
flocks, but as private professional income ; and in our own country, at any rate, the 
State has been compelled to supply the place of this original poor fund by indepen- 
dent, and often onerous, taxation. 

Will it be believed that the celebrated ‘‘ Case”’ for Disestablish- 
ment rests its claims solely on this reasoning of Dr. Hatch, and 
on one quotation from Southey. ‘‘ The maintenance of the 
clergy,” says the Case, ‘ was not the only object contemplated in 
the imposition of tithes as a compulsory charge. The tithes and 
other gifts were ‘received into a common fund for the fourfold 
purpose of supporting the clergy, repairing the church, relieving 
the poor, and entertaining the pilgrim and the stranger.’ 
Southey’s Book of the Church, p. 46.” We may, however, men- 
tion in passing that, on reference to Southey’s interesting work, on 
p. 46—a book which still keeps up its popularity, and has just 
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gone through another edition—we find Southey’s authority for his. 
statement is Dr. Kennett, and he refers the reader to his work, 
Case of Appropriations, p. 16; so it is evident we shall have to: 
really reckon, not with Southey, but with Dr. Kennett, who is the 
authority, next after Dr. Hatch, for the “ Case” of the Libe- 
rationists. 

Now we have no hesitation in saying that nothing had so much 
weight in carrying the rural vote, in the late election, next to the 
“three acres and a cow” theory, as this allegation of the claim of 
the poor to the parson’s tithe and glebe on the part of the Libe- 
rationists, a legal claim of one-fourth or one-third of the Church 
endowments. Difficult as is the subject (and there is a half-truth 
behind the allegation), and recondite though the reasoning may 
be, the theory was greedily accepted by the newly-enfranchised,. 
for it was an appeal to their cupidity as well as their ignorance. 
Nor were they told that even if the whole of the Church endow- 
ments were taken for poors and educational rates,* it would be 
only a drop in the ocean compared with the requirements of either 
the one or the other. 

*‘ Nothing has so much inspired,” says the current number of 
the Quarterly Review, “the minds of the agricultural labourers in 
several large districts with hostility to the Church and clergy, as. 
the assertion so constantly repeated in the leaflets (of the Libera- 
tionists) that the parsons have robbed the poor—to use their own 
expression, ‘nobody knows exactly when or how ’—of their legi- 
timate share of the tithe.’ Incredible as this statement may 
seem to be, it can easily be verified by an appeal to those who live 
in the rural districts, especially in those eastern or northern 
counties, among such a constituency, for instance, as that which 
sent Mr. Joseph Arch to Parliament. 

The accusation is based upon an alleged tripartite division of 
tithes, for maintaining the clergy, the poor, and the fabric of the 
Church, decreed by Pope Gelasius, as far back as a.p. 492, and is. 
supported by references to Gregory’s letter to Augustine, to the 
Canons of Theodore and Ailfric, the Excerptions of Eegbert, the 
so-called Constitutions of Aithelred, and by ridiculously inappro- 
priate references to such eminent legal authorities as Blackstone 
and Burns. It might have been expected that men who say they 
are only influenced by religious considerations, would have made. 
more certain of their ground before bringing against the clergy so- 


* Only about £1,500,000 would be available (after vested interests are satisfied), as 
against £8,000,000 or more, required for educational grants and purposes alone. The- 
amount of the rate for the support of the poor in 1880 was £12,302,088, being more 
than six times the whole {amount ,of the nett income derived from the tithes by the- 
clergy. 
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odious a charge as that of filching from the poor, or, at all events, 
that they should have obtained first of all the opinion of some. 
acknowledged expert upon so recondite a point of antiquarian 
learning. The charge, however, has undoubtedly done its work 
well, but whether it will be polished up again for the next struggle 
remains to be seen. 

The solution of the question turns upon the evidence which can 
be adduced to prove that the decree attributed to Pope Gelasius, 
A.D. 492, directing a division of ecclesiastical revenues and obla- 
tions into four parts for the use (1) of the Bishop, (2) of the 
Clergy, (3) of the Church, and (4) of the Poor, took effect in Eng- 
land, or was sanctioned by any civil or ecclesiastical law in this 
country. The object of the writer of this paper is to prove that 
there is no evidence of such a division ever having taken place in 
England. “If I am asked,” says Dr. Freeman, “‘ for an opinion 
as to the alleged threefold division of tithes in England, I must 
answer that I see no evidence for its legal enforcement at any 
time. It appears, however, to have been held up as a kind of 
counsel of perfection, which the receivers and dispensers of tithes 
would do well to follow.” Canons Bright and Westcott, Professors. 
Montagu Burrows as well as Freeman, of Oxford, Kirkpatrick 
of Edinburgh, Dickson of Glasgow, and Stokes of Dublin (in their 
opinions forwarded to the present writer) unanimously confirm 
the opinion of the Bishop of Chester, whose authority is unrivalled 
on a fact of ecclesiastical history, that ‘‘the tripartite division 
never was adopted in England, and that the passages in support of 
it are either altogether unauthorized, or merely statements of an 
ideal state of law, conformable to the uses of some foreign Churches.” 
With such an array of capable authorities from every University 
in the United Kingdom, we need not be afraid to pursue our in- 
vestigation on this confessedly difficult and abstruse point, nor to. 
consider and examine those legal and canonical authorities, which 
have been so fraudulently and dishonestly employed during the 
last few months, as making for a tripartite division of the Church 
endowments in this country. 

There is not a more common mistake in historical researches. 
than drawing general conclusions from particular premises, and it 
is a fault which, from the very nature of the case, the philo- 
sophical historian is likely to fall into. Hence the common errors 
respecting the alleged tripartite division of tithes may be traced to- 
want of care in distinguishing between English and foreign laws 
and customs. Had these principles been properly kept in view we 
should never have heard, as we did a few months ago, both from 
press and platform, that tithes in England were once subjected to- 
a quadrupartite or tripartite division, for the support of the bishop. 
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and clergy, the fabric of the church, and the poor. The historian, 
‘coming across the decree of Pope Gelasius, a.p. 492, would have 
paused to investigate the extent to which that decree took effect 
in the various countries subject to the Court of Rome, before he 
ventured to assert that tithes given to our Anglo-Saxon Church 
were divided formally, as an historical fact, by the rule of that 
decree. And when he read the canons of Councils held in France, 
Spain, and Germany during the seventh, eighth, and ninth cen- 
turies, which, at various intervals and with all possible variety of 
legislation, prescribe certain divisions of tithes and free-will 
offerings, he would have forborne to conclude, without further in- 
‘quiry, that these canons were universally put in practice, and, from 
‘such data, would never have ventured to infer that our English 
Councils and canons, laws and synods, had followed precisely the 
same course. 

Furthermore, if he had found pastoral letters of popes, en- 
joining newly-consecrated bishops of newly-formed dioceses, to 
follow the provisions of the decree, and proof were given of it being 
acted upon, as far as related to those particular bishops, he would 
have forced himself to carefully consider whether obedience to 
such law was not necessarily temporary, and whether, from its 
own nature, it could possibly be complied with under different 
circumstances, and subsequent to the formation of particular 
parishes, when the mission became a diocese, before he laid it 
down as a principle of ‘‘ equity and honour” that the beneficed 
‘clergy should now do, what they have never been called upon by 
the law to do, during an interval of more than a thousand years. 
If, again, the historian had been particularly directing his atten- 
tion to the actual condition of the early Anglo-Saxon Church, he 
would have critically examined every document relating to that 
‘Church, and, separating the spurious from real evidence, from 
these, and not from acts of foreign councils, would he, in all fair- 
ness, have described the nature of the revenues of the English 
Church, and the rule of its application. 

We shall hope to prove that no such caution, such as that just 
‘described, has been used by Dr. Hatch and the authors of the 
“* Case,” who have asserted the tripartite division of tithes in 
England ; and that it is from foreign and not from English docu- 
ments, from Gallican use and Roman sources, not from Anglican 
practice, that materials have been drawn, to throw doubt upon the 
equitable and legal right of the beneficed clergy to take to their 
own use the whole tithe. 

When the arguments commonly urged in support of the tripar- 
tite division come to be examined, it will be found that, upon their 
relevancy or irrelevancy, the whole point in controversy depends ; 
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for we may assume that no English churchman will so far yield 
the point of the total independence of the ancient British Church 
as to concede that we were bound by the decree of Roman Council 
under Sylvester (a.p. 324—if such, indeed, ever took place at all), 
or by a decree of Gelasius (492), or by a letter of Simplicius (468), 
the latest of which documents is one hundred years older than the 
date of the Roman mission. And with regard to the early con- 
stitution of the Anglo-Saxon Church, no fact can be plainer than 
this, that whatever authority the Popes of Rome may have claimed 
over it, in consequence of their mission under Augustine, yet, as 
respects all other countries, she has been acknowledged indepen- 
dent, and quite untied and unfettered by the decrees of foreign 
national Councils, whether of France, Germany, or Spain. 

This observation is worthy of some consideration in the pre- 
sent question, when we remember the claims to independence 
put forward by the Church of England, and the autonomy of 
particular local and national Churches, as illustrated in the 30th 
Canon of 1603, and the 34th Article of the Church. Surely no 
person would have the boldness to assert that we must take the 
limitation of our title to the whole tithes from the Council of 
Orleans (511), or of Bracara, the metropolis of Gallicia (563), 
these making a threefold division, though Bracara omits the 
poor altogether ; or from that of Tours (567), which ordered that 
every ‘“‘civitas” should relieve its own poor, “so that as well 
the neighbouring priesthood as all other citizens (cives omnes) 
should contribute according to their power and ability (secundum 
vires); or that of Macon (588), which merely declared that the 
care of the poor, and the redemption of captives, as well as the 
peace and salvation of the people by the prayers of the Church, 
were the object of tithes; or from that of Emerita (666), which 
gave to the bishop one third, and to the clergy the remaining 
two; or that we should take our rule from the Council of 
Mayence (847), or the provincial customs of the diocese of Rheims 
at the same period, which prescribed the quadrupartite division. 
All these Councils, be it noticed, apart from the fact that they 
were continental and not Anglican, made different rules for 
administering ecclesiastical affairs in their several jurisdictions. 
This, then, is the way the mistake has arisen: some writers on 
tithes have alluded to this division of tithes in a general way, 
and others have thought that there must have been an ante- 
cedent probability of such a division being made; and then one 
or two local Councils have been quoted (no matter where holden) 
which recognise such division. Thus the unwary reader, whose 
candid judgment is almost overwhelmed by the authority of a 
Council, jumps at once with his author to the abrupt and erro-. 
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neous conclusion, that all tithes, in all places and countries, 
whether under the Roman obedience or not, and in all times, 
from the period of their being first paid by the faithful, were 
subject to this Procrustean division. 

1. The reader may be surprised to learn that the positive 
evidence of a division of ecclesiastical revenues, in England, into 
four parts, or, taking the bishop and clergy as one, into three 
parts, can be traced back to one single testimony, viz. the con- 
tents of a letter of Pope Gregory to Augustine, in reply to a 
number of questions submitted to him after having been conse- 
‘erated to the Archiepiscopal see of Canterbury; and perhaps 
the reader may be still more surprised to learn that this very 
document, so often quoted, and so frequently referred to as 
proof of the Pope’s command to Augustine so to divide the 
revenues of the Anglican Church, is, in truth, a positive exemption 
from the rule. As such high authorities* as Dr. Inett, who 
continued Stillingfleet’s Origines Britannice, and Dr. Lingard, the 
Roman Catholic historian of England, in his Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church (p. 83), have both fallen into such grave 
errors touching both the nature and contents of this epistle (Dr. 
Lingard honouring it with the title ‘‘ Constitutions of Gregory ”’), it 
will be as well to allow Venerable Bede, from whom it is repro- 
‘duced, to tell his own tale. From its perusal it will be evident 
that all the wisdom and foresight attributed to Gregory, as to 
the division of the Church’s revenue, is a mere chimera of the 
historian, and that no exhortation was given to the English 
people of Augustine’s time, to come and avail themselves of the 
‘overflowing bounty of the newly-founded Church and the papal 
poor law; that Gregory is so far from having prescribed to 
Augustine this fourfold division, as is asserted, that he positively 
and distinctly exempted him from it. The account given by 
Bede, lib. 1, ¢. 27, is as follows :— 


Meanwhile, the man of God, Augustine, went to Arles, and was ordained Archbishop 
-of the English nation by Etherius, the Archbishop of Arles, in pursuance of directions 
received by him from the Holy Father, Gregory. Immediately onhis return to Britain, 
Augustine sent the presbyter Laurentius, with the monk Peter, to Rome, for the 
purpose of acquainting the blessed Pontiff Gregory, that the English nation had 
received the faith of Christ, and that he himself had been made a bishop, and also of 
requesting his opinion upon certain points about which he had need to make inquiry. 
He received without delay suitable answers to his queries, which I have thought it 
proper to insert in this History. 

The first question of the blessed Augustine, Bishop of the Church of Canterbury, 
concerning bishops, in what manner they should live with their clergy, or, in other words, 
how many portions should be made of the oblations of the faithful at the Altar, and in 
what way the Bishop ought to act in the Church in this matter. 


* Kenneth, in his History of Impropriations, seems to have been aware that the 
letter of Gregory would not serve to maintain the prevalence ef a division of revenues 
in England, since he has forborne to quote it. 
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Gregory, Bishop of Rome, answers. The sacred Scriptures (with which you must 
be well acquainted), and especially the Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, in which manner 
he ought to behave himself in the house of God, bears witness to this point. Now it 
is the custom of the Apostolic See, where bishops are appointed to deliver their injunc- 
tions,* that of all the revenues which come to them four portions should be made, viz. 
one for the bishop and his family, for hospitality and reception of strangers, another 
for the clergy, a third for the poor, a fourth for the repair of the churches. But since 
you, brother, having been brought up in the monastic rule, ought not to live apart from 
your clergy in the English Church, which has, under God, been so lately brought to the 
faith, you should adopt that mode of life which was followed by the fathers in the 
infancy of the Church, when “ no man said ought of the things which he possessed was 
his own, but they had all things in common.” 

Bat if there are clerks, not in holy orders, who cannot endure celibacy, they ought 
to take their wives, and receive their stipends, living distinct from the body of clergy ; 
for we know it was written by the same fathers of whom we have spoken, “that 
division was made to each as every man had need.” Care must also be taken, and 
provision made for their stipends; and they must be kept to the rule of the Church, 
to be of good behaviour, to observe the hours of singing psalms, and by God’s grace 
to keep their heart, and tongue, and body, from every unlawful deed. But what need 
have we to speak of making a division of revenues, of keeping hospitality, or of giving 
alms, in the case of persons who have all in common, since everything which is above 
their wants is to be devoted to pious and charitable uses, the Lord, our common 
master, teaching, “ as for the rest, give alms, and behold all things are clean unto you” 


Such is the sum total of the evidence on which Dr. Lingard and 
others have asserted the existence of a command of Pope Gregory 
directing, in England, a quadrupartite division of the ecclesiastical 
revenues. Upon a careful perusal of the above quotation, one fails 
to see the wisdom and foresight upon which Dr. Lingard has gone 
out of his way to lay so much stress. The reply of Gregory does, 
indeed, notice the custom of the Roman See; but, instead of 
enjoining, it clearly exempts Augustine from it, and leaves him 
entirely to his own discretion and the monastic rules of the Bene- 
dictine Order.t It refers, in fact, to a bishop and his clergy living 
in community, which was usual when a Church was only a mis- 
sionary station. With parochial tithes it cannot possibly have 
anything to do, for no such tithe then existed. If Gregory’s reply 
has any reference at all to Church revenues, it is only applicable 
to the case of a Church { where the Bishop was a member of a 


* See letter of Gregory II. to the people of Thuringia on the occasion of the conse- 
eration of Bishop Boniface to that diocese, a.p. 720. It will be found tom. xvii. p. 729, 
Consil. Parisii., 1644, and is the same as that mentioned in Aventinus’ Annales Bororum, 
lib. iii., p. 209, ed. 1544. 

+ So much has been said of the liberality of the monasteries to the poor, that it 
may be worth while to refer the reader to Mabillon, Annales Benedict., vol. ii. p. 432. 

t The view here taken of the real purport of the answer of Gregory relative to the 
Church revenues in the time of Augustine, is most fully confirmed by Mabillon, 
Annales Benedict., vol. i. lib. 10, p. 263; by Selden, crx. sect. 11; by Bingham in 
his Antiquities, book v. chap. vi. sec. 1; and also by Father Simon in a history of 
ecclesiastical revenues (p. 22, English edition, 1685) commonly ascribed to him, who 
says that Gregory told Augustine that “it was more convenient to persist in the com- 


munity of goods in the Church of England, than to introduce in it those kind of 
dividends.” 
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monastic order (as the Benedictine), and the mission clergy of the 
diocese were congregated with him in the cathedral church, or 
episcopal “stool,” as it was called (‘‘ the Bishop and the clergy 
must live together”), and has nothing whatever to do with the 
incumbents. But suppose it was the intention of Gregory to apply 
the rule to cathedrals not existing, still the principle of exemption 
contained in his answer would operate much more widely than 
many people imagine in favour of the cathedral clergy, no less than 
twelve of the cathedrals in England being occupied by monks of the 
same order as Augustine’s—the Benedictine.* 

But it may be said “ the exception proves the rule.” But what 
rule? Surely none other than this—that it was the custom of the 
Roman See to prescribe quadrupartite division (which nobody 
doubts) ; that many of the Churches under the Roman obedience, 
e.g. France and Spain, did observe it; but the exception itself 
refers specifically to the Church of Canterbury, if not to the whole 
Anglo-Saxon Church; and it remains for the Liberationistst to 
show, if they can, when this exemption was removed, and what 
Pope or Council gave directions subsequently that such a division 
of tithes should be made in England. Till this is done, we must 
be allowed to maintain our opinion that the so-called ‘“‘ Constitu- 
tion,” rather the answer, of Pope Gregory is the very reverse of 
what Dr. Hatch has asserted ; and the beneficed clergy have never 
been bound to any special appropriation of their revenues, but the 
National Church has been left to exercise therein its own charitable 
discretion. 

2. We come now to another antagonist to the clergy taking the 
whole tithe, in the shape of a second re-arrangement of the sup- 
posed threefold division. For it has been asserted that the 
bishops, being possessed of ample revenues from other sources, 
did tacitly recede from their quarter part, and then the whole 
of the tithe came to be divided into three portions—one for the 
clergy, another for the fabric of the church, and the third for 
the poor. 

The only canonical evidence which can be adduced (as far as we 
know) to prove the prevalence of such a custom in England, is 
contained in three Anglo-Saxon documents. 

(1.) The Canons of Theodore, seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, 

A.D. 668. 
(2.) The Canons of Eegbright, seventh Archbishop of York, a.p. 
743. 


* Mabillon (Annales Benedict., vol. i. p. 273) gives the following list of cathedrals 
possessed by Benedictines in England:—Canterbury, York, Winchester, Sherborne, 
Rochester, Norwich, Thetford, Lindisfairn, Durham, Coventry, Worcester, Ely. 

t+ The Case for Disestablishment, p. 57. 
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(3.) The Canons of Alfric, addressed to Wulfinus; placed by 
Wilkins in his Concilia under the year 970, but by Spelman 

under a.p. 1052. 

These Canons (which would appear to rest on no conciliar 
authority whatever) supply the following testimonies, which we 
propose arranging in parallel columns for the convenience of com- 


parison :— 


Ex libro Canonum primo 
Latine scripto per Theo- 
dorum, Archbp. Cantuar. 
et per lfricum Anglice 
translato. 

Canon 75. 

De decimis dividendis. 

“ Sacerdotes populi sus- 
cipiant decimas, et nomina 
eorum quicunque dederint 
scripta habeant super 
Altare. Et ipsas decimas 
secundum auctoritatem 
canonicam coram testibus 
dividant, et ad ornamentum 
ecclesix primam  eligant 
partem, secunda autem per 
manus fidelium ad usus 
pauperum atque peregri- 
norum misericorditer cum 
humilitate dispenseatur, ter- 
tiam vero partem sibimet 
ipsis soli sacerdotes reser- 
vent.”—MS., C.C.C.C., sec. 


Excerptiones S. Egbrightii, 
Eboracensis Archiepisc. 


Canon V. 


“Ut ipsi sacerdotes a 
populo suscipiant decimas, 
et nomina eorum quicunque 
dederint scripta habeant, 
et secundum auctoritatem 
eanonicam coram Deum 
timentibus dividant, et ad 
ornamentum ecclesix pri- 
mam eligant partem, se- 
cundum autem ad usum 
pauperum, atque peregri- 
norum, per eorum manus 
misericorditer cum omni 
humilitate dispenseant, ter- 
tiam vero sibimet  ipsis 
sacerdotes reservent.” — 
Wilkins, vol. i. p. 102. 


Canones ZElfrici ad Wulfi- 
num Episcopum. 


Canon XXIV. 


“ Sancti patres etiam con- 
stituerunt, ut homines tra- 
dant d S suas 1 
Dei, et sacerdos veniat ac 
distribuat in tres partes: 
unam ad reparationem ec- 
clesix, et secundam egenis, 
tertiam autem Dei ministris 
qui Kecclesix illius curam 
gerunt.”—Wilkins, vol. i. 
p. 253. 


Xi. 


(1.) Of the first of these authorities we may state, the Book of 
Canons attributed to Theodore is contained in a MS. in the collec- 
tion of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and is printed among 
the notes given by Whelock in his edition of Bede. It is to be 
found in the following accounts which are given of the MS. in the 
Catalogue of the MSS. of C.C.C., Cambridge, printed in 1722, and 
in Wanley’s Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon MSS., p. 131, Oxon, 1703. 
The Catalogue of C.C.C., Cambridge, contains the following notice 
(sec. xii.) :—‘‘In primo fronte hee legas. Hic liber videtur esse 
scriptus primo Latine per Theodorum Archiepiscopum septimum 
Cantuar. et per délfricum translatus Anglice, et continet paginas 
170. Liber ipse est collectio quedam ex Niceno Concilio et aliis in 
84 capitibus tum Latine tum Saxonice : et desunt contenta triginta 
priorum capitum Latine et capita ipsa hic habentur.” But Wanley, 
after giving the title of the several canons, thus records his opinion 
of the MS.: ‘Ex quibus constat hune librum haud continere 
canones Nicceni Concilii ut docti nonnulli tradunt a Theodoro, 

VOL. VIII. 21 
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Archiepiscopo, Latine, et deninide ab dilfrico Saxonice versos; sed 
Regulam quamdam in usum Presbyterorum et Sacerdotum, ex 
Regula Benedict consarcinatam, quo autem auctore haud mihi 
vocat perscrutari.”” Upon such conflicting evidence of a MS. we 
venture no opinion, except to notice that, by the evidence of both 
the catalogues, the work in question is not an original work, but 
«a compilation of an uncertain author from various sources; and 
that it does not, even upon the face of it, so much as pretend to 
be a collection of Canons authorized in the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
nor do they carry with them any conciliar authority. There are, 
however, so many striking resemblances between the Canons of 
Theodore and the Excerptions of Eegbright, that we may safely 
hazard a conjecture, not only that they were compiled from one 
common source, but drawn up by the same hand. In the two 
passages arranged in juxtaposition above, we notice the remarkable 
coincidence between the two sets of Canons. And the following 
Canons respecting “‘ Cleri vagi seu Acephali,” found in both collec- 
tions are so nearly alike as to warrant the conclusion suggested :— 


63.—Canon Theodori. 


“Duo genera Clericorum, unum Eccle- 
siasticorum episcopali degentium alterum 
Acephalorum, hoc est, sine Capite, et hi 
numerosi sunt in nostra parte occidua.”— 
Ex Catalog. MS. C.C.C.C. sec. xii, 


CXL.—Excerptiones Egbrightii, Canon 
Cesuriensis. 

“Duo igitur sunt genera Clericornm 
unum Ecclesiasticorum sub _ episcopali 
regimine, alterum Acephalum, id est, sine 
Capite, de quibus Gregorius dicit si qui 
elerici vulgares sunt extra sacros ordines 


constituti, id est, nec presbyteri, nec 

diaconi, qui se continere non possunt, 

sortiri uxores debent, et stipendia sua 

exterius accipere.”—Wilkins, vol. i. p. 112. 

These coincidences are pointed out, not as a matter of literary 

curiosity, but to enable us to ascertain whether these ancient Anglo- 

Saxon documents are to be regarded as sets of canons received in 

England, and therefore to be accounted as reliable evidence of 

English custom and history, or whether we shall look upon them 

as mere compilations, by some Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastic, from 

canons of foreign Churches, and of no authority in the Anglo-Saxon 

Church. Have they, in short, conciliar authority, and were they 
operative ? 

(2.) This discussion of the supposed Canons of Theodore* will be 

sufficient to prove their inadmissibility as evidence of historical 

facts in England ; and we shall be justified in coming to the same 


* A preface to the Canons of Theodore above-mentioned, of similar character, is 
mentioned in Wanley’s Catalogue. The three works, the character of which has been 
discussed, would seem to have come to us from nearly similar sources. At least, it is 
impossible not to look with some suspicion at the two collections of Canons, one of 
which is ascribed to the seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, and the other to the seventh 
Archbishop of York (Ecgbright). 
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conclusion about the second work cited, the Excerptions of Eeg- 
bright, not only from its very title, but also from internal evidence. 
‘But it must not be forgotten,” says Dr. Freeman, “that these 
Excerptions are simply copied from some foreign codes, and that 
they contain matters quite unsuited to England. The sixth rule 
bids us pray for the life of the Emperor. The collection is valu- 
able as a witness to foreign customs, which English prelates 
wished to introduce into England; but the rules which it con- 
‘tains are not laws for the State, or even for the Church, in 
England. This work consists of 163 Canons, which are so far 
from being Anglo-Saxon Canons that, although some two or three 
are cited from Irish Councils, not a single Canon is quoted in them 
as of Anglo-Saxon origin. Further, with the exception of the first 
twenty-eight, which are copies word for word of different capitulars 
of the French bishops between the years 789 and 816, the remaining 
135 are all quoted, either from the Apostles or Fathers, or some 
foreign Council. From such a professed compilation as this from 
foreign sources, it must be evident that no historical fact relative 
to our own country can, with any show of reason, be deduced.” 
It should also be added that the opinion here expressed with 
regard to the ‘“‘Excerptions” are, in fact, the same as those of 
Seldon (On Tithes), chap. viii. sec. 1. 

(3). The Canons of -4lfric,* which so-called Canons are 
only a ‘sermon or pastoral,” as Dr. Freeman opines, addressed 
to Bishop Wulfinus, the third quotation on our list, is a work of 
.as little authority as the former two. Authors do not seem to be 
agreed as to the person either of Ailfric or Wulfinus; the work seems 
to be, as the preface implies, drawn up in the form of an address, 
which Ailfric puts into the mouth of the Bishop for the guidance 
-of his clergy. When in the course of it he incidentally alludes to 
the tripartite division, he merely remarks, Sancti Patres con- 
stituerunt, ‘the holy Fathers appointed” ; but whether he wishes 
the clergy to follow this rule, or whether they actually did, upon 
this he is altogether silent. Now who are these holy Fathers who 
ordained this ideal state of things? Why, evidently, by Ailfric’s 


* “‘ There is some diversity of opinion respecting the date of Aflfric’s productions, 
but they must have been published before the middle of the eleventh century. Whar- 
ton, in his learned dissertation, contended that the author was Archbishop of York 
(1023 to 1081). In this opinion also Spelman, at an earlier period, was inclined to 
concur, But Inett was influenced, by the ‘unanimous consent of preceding times,’ to 
believe that they were the production of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet in 1566, 
when Archbishop Parker published The Testimonie of Antiquitie, an opinion prevailed 
that he was Archbishop of York. Another writer, Lisle, alse in the year 1638, concurs 
in a similar opinion. Wharton’s position that the author was Archbishop of York, 
and a different person from Ailfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, is now universally 
believed.”—Lathbury’s History of Convocation, p. 45. 
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first source of information (the Canons of Theodore, which he 
translated into Saxon) the 318 holy Fathers of Niccea (a.p. 325),. 
nearly seven hundred years before the Canons were compiled. 
Shall we be offered a Canon of a foreign Council seven hundred 
years old as a proof of an historic fact in Anglo-Saxon times? Or, 
if the Nicene Fathers be objected to, we may consider these holy 
Fathers as having reference to Popes Sylvester (324 — if, 
indeed, the forged Decretals of 511 can be relied upon in regard 
to this authority), Simplicius (468—in a letter to some rural 
bishops, of what diocese we know not), Gelasius (492), or the 
bishops at the Councils of Orleans* (511), Bracara (560), Tours 
(567), of Macon (588), all which were of foreign origin, and 
under the Roman obedience. 

There is also another remarkable circumstance attendant upon 
these Canons of A®lfric, that although, as the preface imports, they 
were put together at the request of Wulfinus, it is manifest that 
AXlfric considered the Bishop to be very neglectful of his duty, 
and that he took this opportunity of reminding him of it. ‘‘Dico. 
tamen, quod sepius deberitis vestros clericos alloqui, et illorum 
negligentiam arguere, quia pene statuta canonum et sancte ecclesiz: 
religio vel doctrina eorum, perversitate deleta sunt, ideoque libera 
animam tuam et dice eis, que tenenda sunt sacerdotibus et minis-. 
tris Christi, ne tu pereas pariter si mutus habearis.” Yet, on 
the strength of this document, of uncertain age and authority,. 
and with no allusion to any council but that of Niccea, Dr. Lin- 
gard has ventured to assert, with a direct reference to a Council 
of Clovesho (a.p. 803) that this was a discourse delivered by the 
Bishop on an occasion when ‘ he opened the synod with an appro- 
priate speech, in which he promulgated the regulations which he- 
deemed expedient for the reformation of his diocese, and exhorted 
the members to receive with reverence the mandates of their father 
and instructor” (p.151). If these are the facts of the case, Ail fric- 
went much out of his way for arguments to persuade Wulfinus 
to address his clergy, when the most straightforward plan would 
have been to have referred to the Canons of a national Council, 
which it was incumbent upon Wulfinus to promulgate to his 
clergy, backed up, as it would have been, in that case, with all the 
weight of conciliar authority. 

Such are the only Anglican canonical authorities (not conciliar,. 
for they were not passed in a Council or synod) from which it could 

* The Capitulary of Charlemagne recognized the tripartite division, which seems to 
have been a Gallican custom. In Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 142, the similarity 
between this work and the French Capitular was noticed by Wharton (pp. 62-78); but 
further proof is wanted before we conclude, with him, that our Church was formed 


after the example and model of the Gallican Church. The resemblance must have- 
been the result of similar circumstances, and not the studied effect of imitation. 
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be possibly concluded that a tripartite division of tithes prevailed 
in the Anglo-Saxon Church; the whole force of which, when taken 
together, amounts to this: that in these Anglo-Saxon documents 
we find tripartite division mentioned ; two of these documents being 
compilations from foreign or Roman sources, and the third an 
address which a certain individual advised a bishop to deliver to 
his clergy, in which this division is spoken of as contained in the 
Canons of the Fathers ; but in neither of these three documents is 
there any proof whatever of the practice being enforced, or of it ever 
having been decreed in an English Council, or forming any part of 
the ordinary civil and ecclesiastical law of England. 

If, indeed, any of the laws of the Anglo-Saxon kings, or any 
decrees of the Councils held in England, had sanctioned this divi- 
sion, and had been known to become operative as historical facts, 
then these Canons might perhaps have been quoted in corrobora- 
tion of these laws or decrees ; but since, as we hope to prove, the 
Anglo-Saxon laws and Councils are full of regulations concerning 
the payment of tithes, and differ in this one point most materially 
from the foreign Councils and Papal decrees in being totally silent 
upon the subject of a tripartite division ; it therefore follows that 
such mention of a division as occurs in the works above cited can 
have no weight as evidence of fact in English history, and we are 
justified in concluding that this division of tithes never prevailed 
in the Anglo-Saxon Church, in one single instance, as an historical 
fact. 

3. During the late electoral struggle, in the discussion on this 
subject, which was of a very animated character, especially in the 
Eastern counties, the attention of the writer of this paper was 
drawn to the following decree of Anglo-Saxon times. In 1840 
there was printed, by command of his late Majesty King William IV., 
under the direction of the Commissioners on the Public Records of 
the Kingdom, a work in two volumes, entitled Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, also Monumenta Ecclesiastica Anglicana. In 
Volume I. of that work will be found, among the ordinances of 
Aithelred, which “the King of the English composed, with the 
Council of his ‘ Witan,’ in 1014,” the following: ‘‘ And, respecting 
Tithe, the King and his ‘ Witan’ have chosen and decreed, as is 
just, that one-third part of the tithe which belongs to the Church 
go to the reparation of the Church, and a second part to the 
servants of God, the third to God’s poor and to needy ones in 
thraldom.” 

This decree is also quoted by Thorpe, Anglo-Saxon Laws, vol. i. 
p. 342, and assigned to a.p. 1014, and in it this tripartite division 
seems expressly sanctioned by law ; it will be, therefore, necessary 
for us to investigate this important fact, and see if it is not possible 
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to shake its authority and bearing on the case, as this is generally 
quoted side by side with Ailfric’s Canons as being conclusive of the 
threefold division of tithes in England. This decree, on the very 
first blush of it, certainly looks like a more formidable piece of 
evidence than the Canons just alluded to; but, the more we examine 
it, the less justified we shall feel ourselves in giving it the position 
and evidential value which has been assigned to it by many. 

Perhaps few of our readers are aware that this subject of the- 
tripartite division was threshed out more than half a century ago, 
and was the subject of investigation before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. In a tract on the Tripartite Division of Tithes 
in England, by a layman,* 1833, we find an allusion to this 
inquiry in the following words :— 

A learned gentlemen, who had published an able and ingenious essay in reply to the 
advocates for a tripartite division in ancient times, having been subsequently examined 
before the Irish Tithe Committee of the House of Commons, stated in his evidence that, 
since the publication of his essay, a ‘‘Constitution ” of thelred had been pointed out 
to him which recognized a tripartite division, but there were, he added, marks of sus- 
picion attaching to the document sufficiently strong not to allow him to give up his opinion 
that no law or constitution of the Anglo-Saxon or Danish kings notice the division. 
(p. 3.) 

A document, in its form unauthoritative, which the late Arch- 
deacon Hale (for that is the name of the learned gentleman re- 
ferred to) and which Seldent casts a slur upon, is surely not one 
upon which to rest a fact of English history. It is also worthy of 
remark that Dr. Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, in his work 
Right of Tithes, although he alludes to this Parliament, in which 
King Aithelred ‘‘ made another law to enjoin the same payments, 
therein confirming and further enforcing all the laws of his pre- 
decessors formerly enacted concerning this matter,” passes over 
this decree or so-called ordinance of the tripartite division sub 
silentio. 

After showing that the law of Aithelred of 1014, upon which so. 
much stress was laid, was accounted spurious by Mr. Richard 
Price, the great Anglo-Saxon scholar of his day, a person of such 
reputation that His Majesty’s Record Commissioners had confided 
to him the task of preparing an edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws, 
the “learned gentleman ” proceeds as follows :-— 


In the present controversy, however, it is needless for me to take any other course- 
than that of supposing for a while that the law of Aithelred is genuine, and, in this 
point of view, it presents itself to us as the single and short-lived testimony which the 
whole extent of the Anglo-Saxon legislation is able to afford of the threefold division of 


* J. Allen, Esq., Master of Dulwich College. 

+ Selden calls it only a sort of document, and passed in Council in a kind of Parlia-. 
ment, and tells us “ it remains only a manuscript of or about the time of the Roman 
conquest. The preface of it shall be here first noted, that the authority of it may be 
better understood (i.e. appraised at its real value).”—On Tithes, book viii. c. x. 
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tithes. For three centuries before the time of Aithelred the Anglo-Saxon kings had 
joined with their bishops and nobles in enacting laws which related to the faith, the 
property, the privileges, and duties of the Church. So far from any appearance of 
such matters being disregarded by the laity, as if they were matters of mere ecclesias- 
tical arrangement, they seem to have accounted them worthy of their gravest conside- 
ration; and if at any time the law, which gave this privilege seemed weak, they honestly 
strove to strengthen it. Yet, during all this period, and amidst frequent legislation 
upon the subject of Church revenues, not a sentence can be found from which it is 
possible to conclude that, in paying their tithes to the Church, they calculated upon it 
being divided into three parts, and appropriated to three objects, the clergy, the fabric, 
and the poor. If, indeed, during any succeeding period, the course of the Anglo- 
Norman or English legislature had in any way harmonized with the principle of the 
supposed law of Hthelred, we might then have recurred to that law, either as explana- 
tory of later laws, or as adding to them that sanction of antiquity, the value of which 
even the wild reformer of our own time can at times appreciate, and to which, when- 
ever it suits his purpose, he is glad to appeal. But the facts of the case are these, 
that as the whole series of Anglo-Saxon laws preceding the times of Avthelred are 
silent upon the subject of a threefold division, so also is the whole succeeding series of 
laws which have been enacted in England from the time of Athelred to this day. 
Neither before it, or after it, has there been found any law like it. On the contrary, it 
very ill agrees with a law of Edmund enacted some seventy years before it, and if ever 
it was a law, it was, as respects the duty of repairing churches, virtually set aside and 
repealed, within twenty years, by a law of Canute. So that, after all, admitting the 
genuineness of the law, the whole amount of evidence in favour of it is this, that for 
twenty years that division was recognized by an Anglo-Saxon law, a length of time 
which is scarcely sufficient to prove the general admission in those times of a principle 
of law, much less to serve as an argument that that principle is violated by the exis- 
tence of a contrary principle in our present common law.* 


The Ancient Laws and Institutes of England give 1014 as the 
date when the decree of the King and his Witan was made, i.c. the 
year when he returned from his exile in Normandy, and two years 
before his death. Now all Dr. Lingard says about this episode is, 
** Ethelred convoked an assembly of the Witan at Oxford, and his 
first measure was a repetition, on a smaller scale, of that system 
of massacre for which he had suffered so severely.”+ Yet Dr. 
Lingard, as a Roman Catholic priest and author, is a most 
strenuous upholder of the tripartite division, and the Roman or 
foreign use, and has twisted history to prove his theory (witness 
his attempt to incorporate the Canons of Alfric into the Constitu- 
tions of the Council of Clovesho, 803, which we noticed in our last 
section), and we should not malign his memory, if we said that he 
was not the sort of authority to have missed such an opportunity 
as this to foist a decree of this character upon the ‘‘ Witan” if he 
had ever heard of such a law. All we can say is that his silence— 
that of a very special pleader and a strenuous upholder of his 
Church— is most inexplicable in every way. 

Anyway, the decree, if genuine (and the candid reader may now 
judge of its merits), not less than Ailfrie’s Canons, points to an ideal 


* Antiquity of the Church Rate System, p. 26. By the Rev. W. Hale Hale. 
+ History, vol. i. p. 151. 
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state of things, but is no proof of a fact in history. The tripartite 
division, it is possible, may have been aimed at as the ideal thing, 
though it may never have been carried out in practice, or esta- 
blished itself as a national custom. Such being the nature of the 
document, we should not be justified in expecting that such a 
decree, if formulated, would lead up to any beneficial results. If 
it was a genuine decree, ever really enacted, it was altogether 
inoperative, no single case ever having been produced, in which 
the partition was made. A glance at the history of the year 1014 
will convince us that it was next to impossible that any such 
decree could have been issued. It is also to be remembered that tithe 
at this time implied tithe of personalty as well as tithe of increase 
—that if the Witan were dealing with tithe assigned to parish 
churches, they were dealing with what was not in their power to 
deal with—that the division of this particular clause is between the 
poor, the church, and the servants of God, i.e. the monks; so that 
no provision is made for the parochial or secular clergy, which 
makes it next door to impossible that this was meant for a general 
enactment ; and lastly, in none of the subsequent codes, which con- 
firm all that is permanent in Aithelred’s legislation, is any notice or 
any indication that such a general measure was intended. The 
decree is obviously, if authentic or authoritative, a transitional 
document, after the recognition that tithe of all sorts belongs to 
the Church, and before the final parochial settlement, which has 
been handed down to our own time. 

We have already endeavoured to show that none of the collections 
of Canons represent real legislative Acts of the English Church or 
nation, but are excerpts from foreign laws, or assertions of canonical 
principle (scientific opinions, not authoritative legislation) ; and the 
same is probably true of these so-called Constitutions of Aithelred. 
Such being the case, to suppose such a principle was ever acted on 
is entirely inconsistent with everything that is known about the 
actual history of tithes in England. We may, therefore, safely 
aver that the Liberationist story is untrue, and these supposed 
ordinances ascribed to thelred are no evidence of practice or 
facts in English history. Dr. Hatch’s reasoning is found to be 
erroneous and inconclusive, and the ‘‘case” which is based upon 
it falls to pieces. 

“ Here, then,” says Professor Freeman, discussing these “ leges /Xthelredi,” “we at 
last come to the threefold division of tithe as a thing enjoined by secular as well as 
ecclesiastical authority. But something is wanting to make legislation perfect. If we 
look on a little farther, to the next clause but one, we shall find a strict enactment 
about the payment of tithes, and not only an enactment, but a means prescribed for 


carrying the enactment into force. But this is simply copied from an earlier law of 
Eadgar,* and in these laws and in those laws of 1014 it stands almost alone as a real 


* Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 262; Schmid, p. 186. 
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piece of legislation with a sanction. In short, these laws, of which I have found some- 
thing to say elsewhere,* are hardly laws at all. As was not wonderful under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the time, they are rather an expression of pious and patriotic 
feeling (see the last clause), a kind of promise of national amendment, than legislation 
strictly so called. They go along with the discourses of Archbishop Alfric—good 
advice rather than legislation—rather than with those codes which not only make 
decrees, but provide means for executing them. In such a collection of recommenda- 
tions rather than of real statutes, we are not at all surprised to find the threefold 
division of tithes. As a counsel of perfection it was perfectly in place in a profession 
of national repentance and national amendment. But it is nowhere found in any of 
those codes which are real Acts of legislation, providing the means for carrying out 
what is ordained. The King and his Witan enjoin the clergy in this matter, as in 
others, to act according to the rules and recommendations of their spiritual superiors: 
but they take no steps towards enforcing their injunctions. 

“‘T infer, then, that in the eleventh century, when tithe was not yet property, its pay- 
ment was already strictly paid by the law of the land. A certain manner of disposing 
of it, when paid, was recommended as right and desirable by ecclesiastical and, in one 
‘case, by civil authority. But no means is provided to enforce the regulation. As tithe 
gradually stiffened into property, the threefold division was forgotten, or died out in 
vague exhortations to almsgiving and the like on the part of the receivers of tithe. 
Where these receivers were, as they often were, distant, sometimes foreign monasteries, 
or even their lay lessees, the obligation to give certain fixed portions to the poor, an 
obligation enforced by no legal sanction, was not likely to be remembered. Each 
receiver of tithe could do as his conscience might prompt him, of the obligation 
towards the fabric and ornaments of the church, an obligation more easily defined and 
enforced than that of gifts to the poor. There is still a trace in the liability of the 
great tithe, whether in clerical or lay hands, for the repair of the chancel.” + 


We have now concluded our consideration of the evidence, which 
our opponents have been able to adduce, in the above three points 
as to the threefold division of tithes in England, from all which it 
will have been seen that there is nothing to warrant the supposi- 
tion that this tripartite division ever obtained as a custom in this 
country, nor was it ever enforced by canon or legislative enact- 
ment. In short, it was nothing more, as Dr. Freeman puts it, 
than a ‘ counsel of perfection.” But there are very many docu- 
ments to throw light upon the legal history of English tithes, and 
in none of these is any notice taken of such an alleged division. 
The evidence is indeed negative, but when we do not find an allu- 
sion to some historic fact in places where we should naturally 
expect to find it, such an omission, if it does not positively 
disprove such a fact, affords the strongest presumption of its 
falsehood. 

We find frequent mention of the subject of tithes in the Anglo- 
Saxon laws and early English Councils; and, although their pay- 
ment in England is due to common law, there is hardly any maxim 
of that law which receives fuller illustration by reference to ancient 
laws and customs. 


In addition to the authorities quoted by Blackstone, we may 


* Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 368. 
+ Dr. Freeman’s paper on Tripartite Division, addressed to present writer. 
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adduce the Constitutions of Odo,* Archbishop of Canterbury, 
A.D. 948, directing the payment of tithes. In the subsequent 
year, the same thing is repeated in a Canon of the Council 
of London;t and, in the year 959, in the Canons of Eadgar.t 
The payment of tithes is not only enacted by the laws of Eadgar 
in 967, but is also enforced under a penalty of a forfeiture of 
eight-tenths of the crop, to be divided between the Bishop and the 
Thane.§ ‘Tithes were made payable by a Council of Anham,]|| 
and by the laws of Aithelred,{ 1012; by the laws of Canute,** 
under the same penalty as that enacted by the laws of Eadgar ; 
by the laws of Edward the Confessor,tt in 1052. They are. 
recognized in the Council of Winton,tt in 1076; in that of 
London,$$ 1102; the full payment of them, without deduction 
of any kind, is enforced by the Council of Durham,]|||| in 1220; in 
that of Oxford,§ 1222; in the Constitution of Eadmund, in 1236;. 
and in many other later documents. 

But strict and minute though the laws of payment of tithes, 
and frequent their mention, yet in the cases quoted above, ranging 
over a period of nearly four hundred years, we do not find the 
slightest allusion in any one case of the obligation of the clergy to- 
receive only one-third of these tithes for their own use, and give 
the other two-thirds to the maintenance of the poor or the repair 
of the fabric ; and the omission is the more remarkable because, 
though these Canons refer chiefly to the laity’s duty in paying 
tithes rather than that of the clergy’s distribution of them, yet 
Canons are not wanting which so plainly enjoin upon the receivers 
the duty of charity and hospitality, that we should have expected, 
had these duties been the outcome of the tripartite division, some 
reference would have been formally made to it. In the Canons of 
Durham,*** the clergy are specially enjoined to be hospitable 
according to their means, and not to be avaricious towards the 
poor—an exhortation which is founded upon the general ground of 
Christian duty, but makes no reference to any legal title which the 
poor at that time possessed of sharing, in a fixed proportion, the 
revenues of the clergy. We might also (if space permitted) apply 
the same reasoning to certain exhortations to hospitality to be 
found in the Canons of Archbishops Peccham and Stratford ttt in 


* Wilkin’s Concilia, vol. i. p. 213. ** Ibid. p. 302. 

+ Ibid. p. 214. tt Ibid. p. 311. 

¢ Ibid. p. 228. tt bid, p. 365. 

§ Ibid. p. 245. §§ Jbid. p. 382. 

\| Lbid. p. 293. \| || Zoid. p. 578. 

Tbid. p. 295. Lbid. p. 596. 

*“** Vide Canons of Eadgar, Wilkins, p. 228, and the Canons of the Council of 
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the Liber Provincialis of Lindwood, and also in a Constitution of 
Othobon, “ De Institutionibus seu Collationibus ” ; but we must 
forbear. 

We have now gone through the evidence with regard to this 
threefold division of tithes. Both on the negative and positive 
sides, the laws and customs of England are silent on the sub- 
ject, and so are all the charters of monasteries, and every case 
of endowments. No instance can be adduced on the part of any 
grantor of tithes, making the alleged division a stipulation of the 
same, nor that of any monastery endowed with tithes, or any 
rector so endowed, dividing his revenues in conformity with such 
division. 

The common law of England, being in its oldest principle of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, gives to the rector a right to the whole tithe, 
free of all burdens except the repair of the chancel, and that of 
the official residence of the parish priest; for the doctrine laid 
down in the English Canons as to the duty of the clergy, both 
in relieving the poor and repairing the chancel, are quite incon- 
sistent with the existence of any such legal triple division of the 
revenues. 

‘Tt therefore follows,” as the late Archdeacon Hale (our great 
authority on this point) puts it, “that the only conclusion to 
which we can justly come in this controversy is, that whatever 
proof may be alleged in support of the prevalence of such a 
division in foreign countries, the supposition that it prevailed in 
England is perfectly gratuitous, is supported by no one fact, and 
is utterly irreconcilable with the mass of information which we 
possess respecting the origin and making of the law of tithes in 
England.” 

We must wholly dissent from the reasoning of Dr. Hatch in his 
paper on the ‘Origin of Tithes,” as being unhistorical, inconse- 
quential, and founded on no warranty of facts. The Liberationist 
agitation—which has been so active on this subject during the 
last few months, and went a long way in securing the rural vote, 
especially in East Anglia—utterly collapses ; ils propaganda among 
the agricultural labourers is founded neither on documental or 
historical evidence, and the clergy are found to be where the 
law of the land has always left them, within their own legal 
rights, and in the full and just enjoyment of property, for which 
they have all along produced, and can still produce, their Title 
Deeds. 


Morris Fuuuer. 


BURMA AND THE BURMESE. 


Tue North American Review recently contained an article on 
British rule in India, only noticeable because it gives us an ex- 
ample of the results of English education and administration as 
they affect some of our Indian fellow-subjects, and suggests the 
advisability of our taking the lesson to heart when dealing with 
the genial peoples of Farther India, who, although of Mongolian 
origin, are infinitely more in sympathy with us than our Aryan 
brethren. The writer is one of a class which repays the Govern- 
ment for the education given it by a permanent hostility and 
unwarrantable vilification. His self-complaisance being appa- 
rently impervious to doubt as to his own ignorance, he advances 
direct and positive assertions which, even to casual students of 
Indian history, are manifestly opposed to facts. Professing to be 
alive to the responsibility of his task of exposing the delinquencies 
of the Indian Government, he promises to be as calm as the exi- 
gencies of the case permit, while he essays to prove that the 
notion of India being far better off under our rule than she other- 
wise would be is fallacious. Goaded, mayhap, by the recollection 
of the imaginary wrongs of the people of India, of whom he is the 
self-elected champion, he soon forgets to act in accordance with 
the principle he lays down for his own guidance, and launches 
out into a torrent of invective, worthy of the renowned Buzfuz. 
His ideas are evidently culled from the seditious effusions of in- 
terested demagogues, who endeavour to stir up ill-feelings against 
the Government, and persuade the people that they are oppressed 
and impoverished by rulers who, in spite of their shortcomings, 
have infinitely more sympathy with the people than their accusers. 
The animus of the writer is emphasized by his refusing to accord 
credit to the English for putting a stop to Suttee, Thuggee, in- 
fanticide, human sacrifices, and other atrocious practices, the 
credit of whose abolition even the most intolerant critics have 
accorded to the Indian Government. He is, withal, absolutely 
silent regarding one of the most glorious of their achievements, 
namely, the suppression of slavery, successfully accomplished 
within two years after the promulgation of the Charter Act of 1832, 


confirming the Honourable East India Company as the Sovereign 
ruler of India. 
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There is, it must be confessed, some excuse for his reticence or 
ignorance in reference to this event, for even some Englishmen, 
proud though they may be of the action taken and the sacrifices 
made by their forefathers in connection with the anti-slavery 
movement in the western hemisphere, are unaware that “the 
number of human beings whose liberties and fortunes, as slaves 
and owners of slaves, were at stake when the emancipation of 
slaves was contemplated in India, far exceeded the number of the 
same classes in all the slave-holding colonies and dominions of 
Great Britain and America put together.”* After grudgingly ad- 
mitting that we have given India a tangible boon in education, he 
contradicts himself afterwards by explaining that the culture 
derived from books and schools, railways, telegraphs, and other 
triumphs of civilization, a new life and even a religious awakening 
are not, in themselves, benefits, and only make Indian recipients 
more keenly alive to the indignities of their position, and unhappy 
at the thought of having no other vent than sedition for their 
newly-awakened powers. 

Wherever one travels in the vast dominions of the Empress of 
India, we may see, he assures us, “a population starved, luck- 
less, cowed, crestfallen, brooding thoughts of darkness and de- 
spair; while stalks hither and thither the Anglo-Saxon, riding 
over their breasts, spitting in their faces, spreading desolation and 
leaving a nightmare wherever he has passed,” and so on, ad 
nauseam. It is no wonder, then, that the author had to cross 
the Atlantic before he could find an editor complaisant enough to 
accept a paper which could only be tolerated by credulous persons, 
who mistake the spurious coin of ignorant and blatant sentiment 
for its genuine equivalent of educated and real sympathy with 
the people of India. 

When the English first obtained a footing in India, they paid 
far more attention to the acquisition of wealth, or the process 
known as shaking of the Pagoda tree, than to the welfare of the 
natives. As time progressed, a juster sense of their responsibilities 
induced them to formulate projects for the better administration of 
the country, adapted to the wants and aspirations of the people. 
These were succeeded by schemes far in advance of the times, the 
most noticeable being a system of education, which has engend- 
dered much discontent, and developed a class of agitators of which 
the writer we have quoted is a specimen. As the Burman has an 
astonishing aptitude for adapting himself to circumstances, 
similar results appear, in his case, inevitable, if we elect to con- 
tinue the same policy in Farther India. Though perhaps he might 
be able to hold his own if our curriculum were more general and 

* Sir Bartle Frere, Fortnightly Review, March 1883. 
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practical, he is even less able to bear the strain of a purely in- 
tellectual education, owing to his mental inferiority to the quick- 
witted Hindus. Let us hope, then, that the day may be far distant 
in which a Burman could conceive, much less fulminate, such an 
acrimonious attack against a Government to which, at present, he 
is undoubtedly loyal. 

Our first administrators in India deemed it absolutely essential 
to their very existence to secure the good-will of the people of the 
country, and, knowing that every detail of their social life was 
coloured by religion, they inaugurated British rule by solemnly 
assuring the natives they would not interfere therewith. They 
soon found, however, that they had undertaken an impossible 
task. For the Hindu law conflicted with the Muhammadan code, 
while the canons of both encouraged practices diametrically op- 
posed to our views as to the responsibilities of good government. 
Our position was, to say the least, anomalous and irksome, for if 
we adopted the usages of one community, we ran counter to the 
other, while guided by the principles of our own codes we inter- 
fered with both. We solved the dilemma by coolly acting on our 
own conception of religion and morality, and absolutely ignoring 
the obligation of looking at any question whatever from a Hindu 
or Muhammadan standpoint, when the laws or practices of either 
creed offended our moral sense or our ideas of political expediency. 
This callous violation of principle, adopted by struggling and em- 
phatically Godless adventurers, accepted as a legacy by their 
powerful and professedly Christian successors, failed to reconcile 
the people to the notion that we respected the principles of tolera- 
tion which we vaunted so loudly. When, one after another, various 
abominable practices, which they deemed religious observances, 
were prohibited by us, they believed that our ultimate object was 
to destroy their religions and substitute our own. It is difficult to 
conjecture how they could have arrived at this conclusion, for 
direct encouragement has never been given by the English Govern- 
ment to Christianity, and at one time it was even distinguished 
for its hostility thereto; nevertheless, there is no doubt this de- 
lusion exists, and that it was one of the prominent causes of the 
Mutiny in 1857. It has been suggested that, by a crass perversity, 
they confounded the innovations introduced by our advanced 
civilization—which have a decided tendency to destroy faith in their 
time-honoured beliefs—with our religion. 

Whatever may be the errors of Hinduism, Muhammadanism, or 
Budhism from our point of view, the votaries of these religions 
have one transcendent merit which Christians, unfortunately, cannot 
boast of. They certainly have the courage of their opinions. The 
austere Brahman performs his ablutions, and carries out the for- 
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mule prescribed by his creed, without a thought as to the effect on 
the passers-by. The Moslem sailor, whether sunset finds him on 
the deck of a P. and O. steamer or on the crowded Calcutta course, 
spreads his mat, and, turning his face towards Mecca, repeats his 
prayers and goes through the genuflections and postures enjoined 
by his ritual, with an equal disregard of public opinion. While 
the light-hearted and laughter-loving Burman, despite of the 
various distractions afforded by the heterogeneous assembly which 
collects on the platforms of his venerated temples on worship 
days, though keenly sensitive to ridicule, as a matter of course 
steps aside and performs his simple devotions in like singleness of 
spirit. The bulk of Englishmen, on the other hand, exhibit little 
outward and visible sign of inward and spiritual grace. Hence it 
has been suggested, with some show of reason, that people whose 
every action in life is tempered by religion are under the impres- 
sion that many of our secular acts are identical with Christianity. 

The bonds which link together the lay and clerical communities 
of our own possessions in India, as well as the equivalent of 
Church and State pertaining to our feudatories, is quite as pro- 
nounced in Burma; with this essential difference, that whereas 
the great bulk of the Indian people are the victims of a semi-social, 
semi-religious system unparalleled for its tyranny, the Burmese 
are absolutely free from the trammels of caste. The latter are so 
fortunate as to live under the mild and beneficent sway of Budh- 
ism, whose moral code Max Muller has pronounced to be “one 
of the most perfect the world has ever known,” a system which, 
after revolting against Brahmanism more than twenty centuries 
ago, now numbers amongst its votaries more than one-third of the 
human race. “In point of age,” as Edwin Arnold points out, 
‘most other creeds are youthful compared with this venerable 
religion, which has in it the eternity of a universal hope, the im- 
mortality of a boundless love, an indestructible element of faith 
in final good, and the proudest assertion yet made of human 
freedom.” 

The traditions and tenets of the religion of Budha are more 
faithfully observed by the Burmese than by any other Budhist 
peoples. They certainly have the very strongest hold on their 
imaginations, and bind together in one harmonious whole the 
civil, religious, and social life of the people. Pure as is their 
Budhism, it is, after all, in many instances, merely a veneering 
on the geniolatry, or ancient cult, preserved intact by the Karens, 
Khyins, and other tribes, unaffected by Christianity, which still 
retains a firm hold on the bulk of the people. For they daily 
propitiate the wicked genii, in order to counteract evil influences, 
and the good genii to obtain temporal blessings. They regard the 
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spirit world with an awe not countenanced by the Budhist creed, 
in spite of the denunciations of their more orthodox brethren and 
the edicts fulminated by the late King Mengdon, an eminent and 
consistent Defender of the Faith. The Pharisaical section of the 
community, which inveighs the most bitterly against the weak- 
nesses of the vulgar, is not, however, altogether free from the taint of 
this superstition. Even they are prone to attribute misfortunes to 
the malignant influence of evil nats, or demons, and when a phy- 
sician, for instance, is at his wits’ end in a case of severe illness, 
he gravely informs the patient that, all the resources of the medical 
art having been exhausted, a sorcerer must be called in to exor- 
cise the spirit which has caused the complaint. Atheist though he 
be, when sudden mishap or dire calamity overtakes the Burman,. 
he involuntarily cries aloud, Phra kaiba! “God help me!” but 
it is to the unknown God, to whom the Athenians raised an altar, 
that his supplication goes forth—a cry indicative of the pent-up 
yearnings of unregenerate human nature for superior aid when 
subordinate agency is found to be of no avail. 

The Burmese comply, it is true, with the requirements of their 
professed religion, but in a decidedly perfunctory manner, consist- 
ing, for the most part, of weekly visits to the pagodas, which, to 
uninitiated Western observers, appear more like pleasant picnics 
than religious solemnities. Any form of religion is certainly pre- 
ferable to demonology, and it behoves us to beware lest, by our 
irreligious education, we scrape off this veneering, and lay bare, in 
all its hideous nakedness, the heathenism concealed beneath. 

With the Burman Budhists, no doubt, the religious and moral 
residuum is still considerable. Their faith, in spite of the veneer- 
ing, is a great reality. The labours of their Phongyees, or priests, 
in the religious instruction of the young, posing, as they do, as 
living exemplars of their Great Master, greatly enhance this feel- 
ing. Consequently, the efforts of Christian missionaries to grapple 
with and disentangle the labyrinth of metaphysics and theory of 
metempsychosis, which comprise its fundamental doctrines, are 
more or less futile. 

The Hindu, hedged in by the almost impenetrable barrier of 
caste, can practically defy onslaughts on his creed. But the Bur- 
man, having no such safeguard, will, sooner or later, be more hope- 
lessly cut adrift, if we do not provide him with a safe anchorage 
when allowing him to encounter the perils of attack on a religion 
which has comforted his forefathers for ages. 

The question of religious and secular education in Burma pre- 
sents an entirely novel and extremely interesting aspect, not only 
to the philanthropist and administrator, but also to the specialist 
and doctrinaire. European travellers, more than a century ago, 
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recorded with admiration and astonishment that the Burmese had, 
long before, satisfactorily solved the vexed problem of bringing 
elementary education within reach of the humblest members of the 
community, without the risk of friction of any kind—a question 
which has hitherto baffled the ingenuity of the wisest European 
and American statesmen. They found existing a system of clerical 
and lay education, based upon religion and embracing the quaintest 
ideas regarding a fabulous. cosmogony and history, eminently 
suited to the wants of a simple and credulous people, with whom 
it found favour from the impress of ancient tradition and custom. 
First of all, there was the monastery school, found in almost every 
village, which then, as now, was freely open to all classes, rich or 
poor, high or low, where every boy received gratuitously the rudi- 
ments of education. Secondly, there was the lay school, modelled 
on the monastic institution, open to girls as well as boys, con- 
ducted by pious persons who, in the afternoon of life, elected to 
occupy themselves in the essentially meritorious work of teaching, 
instead of wearying themselves, to no purpose—so far as the 
acquisition of religious merit is concerned—in the sordid pursuit of 
gain. The schools, both clerical and lay, exist to the present day 
as they did then. There is no anomaly in the curriculum. While 
strict discipline is enforced by both monks and laymen in essen- 
tials, indulgence is otherwise the rule, so that learning is not so 
irksome as in more advanced seminaries. The lessons imbibed in 
both, being identical with the grand precepts handed down to them 
by the founder of their religion, have a lasting hold on their ima- 
ginations, and have ‘‘ impressed on the national life such precepts 
as self-denial, honesty, truthfulness, obedience to parents, tender- 
ness to animals, and faithfulness to the marriage tie.’’* 

With the generous sympathy felt by the late Sir Arthur Phayre 
in all that concerned Burma and the Burmese, that able adminis- 
trator hesitated long before he meddled in any way with a fabric 
which had so successfully stood the test of time; for he had 
learnt, by our sad experience in India, to eschew the craze which 
had sapped the foundations of the more ancient Hindu edifice, 
without taking reasonable precautions to minimize, if he could not 
forestall, the inevitable catastrophe. But at last he was con- 
strained to admit that the exigencies of the case brooked no further 
delay, for he could no longer blind himself to the fact that the 
Burman, living in a fool’s paradise, must be engulfed or carried 
away in the rapidly advancing tide of Western civilization, unless 
a safety-plank were improvised in his behalf, or a life-buoy 
thrown out to him. 

With a breadth of view and statesman-like conception of the 

* Mr. Hordern’s article in Fraser’s Magazine, November 1877. 
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situation truly admirable, Sir Arthur elected to preserve intact, 
as best he could, the venerable institution which owed its very 
existence to the conservatism of national opinion, which, like the 
clinging ivy on an ancient building crumbling to decay, tends to 
retard, if it does not actually obviate, its ultimate ruin. In other 
words, guided by a true interpretation of the rules of political 
economy, and imbued with a happy instinct as to what con- 
stitutes the legitimate goal of a sympathetic Government, acting 
also in harmony with the practical as well as sentimental aspira- 
tions of the people, he resolved to support the existing educational 
machinery, and utilize it as a means of introducing, by degrees, 
Western habits of thought and methods of instruction. 

With this object he took the most influential monks and lay 
teachers into his confidence, and explained that, fully sympathis- 
ing with them in their excellent work of educating the young, and 
gratefully acknowledging the results thereof in turning out good 
and law-abiding citizens, it was by no means his intention to set 
up Government Schools in opposition to the monastic and lay 
institutions in the villages, but rather to co-operate with them, 
and merely supplement the curriculum, by imparting instruction 
likely to be useful to the students in the ordinary affairs of life. 
In fact, he desired to make use of their seminaries for primary 
education, merely enlarging the scope of the education given there- 
in, by asking them to adopt the books ordinarily read in Govern- 
ment elementary schools, to admit assistant teachers, paid by 
Government, into the monasteries, and to allow rewards to be 
given to scholars who attained a certain degree of proficiency. 

The genuine frankness with which the monks responded to Sir 
Arthur Phayre’s appeal was, no doubt, partly due to their innate 
courage of conviction, which scorned to admit that the proposed 
measure could materially affect a system which had for many 
centuries resisted all assaults and encroachments on its constitu- 
tion, but was chiefly owing to a wide tolerance and enlightened 
spirit, to which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a 
parallel among Western nations. Their confidence was abun- 
dantly justified so long as this officer controlled the destinies of 
Burma ; for under his fostering care the leaven introduced by him- 
self gave an impetus to the acquirement of useful knowledge, with- 
out impairing the social and religious discipline which is the 
conspicuous merit of the indigenous system. It was admitted on 
all sides, as a foregone conclusion, that the acquirement of even 
the rudiments of modern geography would explode Burmese notions 
of cosmography, which, after all, are merely speculations regarding 
the material world borrowed from the Hindus, which, though they 
have been gradually embodied in some of their sacred writings, 
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‘do not belong to their religious creed. As knowledge increased, 
it was also anticipated that an implicit belief in the records of the 
Maha-Raza-Wen (Great History of Kings), and other classical 
though apocryphal authorities, might give way to doubt. But, 
admitting these premises, it was urged that it is a matter of 
‘supreme indifference to the ordinary Burman whether the earth 
goes round the sun or vice versé; and as he has reasons for sus- 
pecting that some of the recent history of his kings is the pure 
invention of the Court Chronicler, he may shrewdly conclude that 
much of the ancient history is equally unreliable. 

In course of time Sir Arthur Phayre was no longer at the helm 
of the educational bark, while his successors, who won their spurs 
as administrators in our oldest Indian province, took command. 
‘Though loyally adopting in theory the system inaugurated by that 
distinguished man, in practice it is evident they were dissatisfied 
with the travelling powers of the old vessel, and anxious to enable 
her to compete successfully with her neighbours, as well as to 
keep up their own prestige as smart commanders, they had her 
fitted with the newest and most approved machinery, and, putting 
on full pressure, essayed to drive her at greater speed than the 
ancient hull could stand. In other words, they applied to Burma 
the system which guided them in Bengal, “‘ the weakness of which 
is that it ignores religion as the basis of both Hindu and Muham- 
madan society, and in its schools and colleges confines its efforts 
to secular education.’’* 

Thanks to its system of elementary education, Burma compares 
favourably with our Indian provinces in the matter of mental 
culture. From the census returns for 1881 it appears that 46 
per cent. of the population could read and write, while in Madras 
and the North-West Provinces the per-centage was only 9. By 
the same statistics one learns that 6°6 of the entire population, 
or 10°8 if maies only were reckoned, attended primary schools, 
compared with 10 per cent. in England and Wales. Female 
education in Burma is backward, nodoubt. The census compiler 
avers, however, that the ratio would be higher were it not that 
some accomplished women prefer to be considered illiterate, rather 
than run the chance of receiving naughty letters from men; but 
may it not be due to the utilitarian view taken of the question by 
the people, who argue that literary abilities are useless to women, 
as they are ineligible as Government officials or mercantile 
clerks. Some few Karen women take to learning for its own sake, 
and have successfully vied with men in the higher branches of 
education, while Burmese women are not ambitious in this line. 

The bitter cry from India is that by our agnostic teaching we 

* Sir L. Griffin, Asiatic Quarterly Review, April 18%6. 
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have made the Hindu sceptical of the merits of the comfortable. 
religion which satisfied his ancestors for ages, and, landing him on 
the strands of unbelief, have given him nothing to guide him in 
his search for truth, excepting the broad light of intellectual know- 
ledge. ‘‘But the English embroidery is only on the hem of the 
mysterious garment of Indian life, and the great mass of the people 
are unaffected by the struggles of the young men of our schools 
and colleges to obtain a share in the offices at the disposal of 
Government.”* This is undoubtedly due to the system of caste, 
which enters into all the most ordinary relations of Indian life, 
producing laws often most tyrannical and too anomalous for 
generalization, but which has occasionally its redeeming points. 
Not the least noticeable of these is the staunch conservatism and 
passive resistance it offers to the evils attendant on the train of 
Western civilization. Caste in India, as well as the indigenous 
social religious system in Burma, discourage a restless ambition,. 
and tend to make the Hindu and the Burman respectively more 
or less content with his position, and further teach him, in the 
words of the Church Catechism, that his duty towards his neigh- 
bour is ‘‘ to submit himself to all his governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors and masters, to order himself lowly and reverently to all 
his betters, to learn and labour truly to get his own living, and to. 
do his duty in that state of life unto which it has pleased God to. 
eall him.” But here the similarity ends. The orthodox Hindu, 
bound hand and foot by the trammels of caste, cannot move one 
hair's breadth from the groove of its canons without incurring 
social ostracism—to him a living death. At the same time, it must 
be admitted, it intervenes as a real friend in saving the weak from 
oppression, and, when slavery was rife, to protect the servants and 
their families from the evil passions of their masters. It also 
deters the Hindu from succumbing to the allurements of drink and 
opium, so freely offered under the egis of a Christian Government. 
The requirements of caste in Western countries are rigid enough, 
we all know; but Christianity and good sense have ever tended to. 
ameliorate social differences, and engendered sufficient self-respect 
to discourage evil inclinations. 

The unfortunate Burman, however, has no such safeguard, and 
experience unhappily proves that the civil and religious institutions 
which have developed in him the high moral standard, and the 
estimable social qualities which enlist the keen sympathy of Euro- 
peans, are unable to bear the strain of some of the evil effects of 
Western civilization. 

In a country capable of immense development if it were 
adequately populated, the Government, with its eyes wide open to. 

* Sir Lepel Griffin's article, Asiatic Quarterly, for April 1886. 
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the consequence of its imprudence, has, by its iniquitous excise 
system, done its best to decimate its already sparse population. 
District officers, police superintendents, and others have for years 
complained that the difficulties of administration have been greatly 
enhanced by callous indifference to the immoral results consequent 
on a slavish adherence to this policy ; and one whose zeal, perhaps, 
-outran his discretion, charged the Government with ruining and 
poisoning the people. This called forth a Government Minute, 
setting forth that Government servants were bound to carry out 
the orders of superior authority, and not to question them. It 
further discouraged plain speaking, but it served to increase the 
Excise revenue. At last, however, the Government was awakened 
to the real danger of the situation, and has latterly done its best 
to atone for past shortcomings. But it is like shutting the stable 
door after the steed has been stolen. 

The Christian missionary, with commendable zeal, distributes, 
gratis, his tracts far and wide—‘“‘ casts his bread upon the waters,” 
—in full assurance of the truth of the Biblical promise as to the 
saving of souls. The ‘“‘ Heathen Chinee,” meanwhile, itinerates 
throughout the country, and in every out-of-the-way village is to 
‘be found, also distributing gratis, with a ‘smile childlike and 
bland,” his vile opium, knowing that he will be afterwards recom- 
pensed for that outlay by the increased demand therefor, though 
the people be ruined body and soul. In the last debate in Parlia- 
ment on the opium question, Mr. Mclvor, in scathing invective, 
denounced the false sentimentality which interests itself in the 
morality of three hundred millions of Chinese, for whom we are 
not responsible, while it allows three millions and more of Burmese, 
for whom we are responsible to be utterly demoralized. He truly 
interpreted the feelings of the bulk of the people when he said, that 
they would welcome a law making the consumption of opium 
penal. The unsympathetic Western will probably argue that, if the 
Burmese are determined to drink spirits or consume opium, which 
they have every right to do if so inclined, such grandmotherly 
legislation would be out of place; but to those who know the Bur- 
mese, the suggestion is by no means far-fetched. 

Let us [as the Pall Mall Gazette says], if we must, respect the sacred right of all 
white-skinned races to have unlimited liberty to buy, brew, and sell as much “ distilled 
-damnation” as they please, but these minors of the Empire, these races who are still 
in statu pupillari—surely we might withhold from them the demoralizing draught 
which is threatening the moral ruin of whole populations entrusted to our guardian 
care. Until we see that this is done in lands where we are supreme, we shall be open 
to the reproach of using our Christian and civilizing Empire as a mere cloak to cover a 
veritable propaganda of hell. 

The Native Government, fully alive to the failings of their 
<ountrymen, had long ago come to the conclusion that ordinary 
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deterrents, such as fines or imprisonment and fear of public opinion,,. 
were ineffectual to cope with intemperance. It was therefore 
accustomed, with not a little success, to check the evil by employ- 
ing measures of a decidedly drastic character, such as flogging 
round the town, and naked exposure to the sun, with stones piled 
upon the victim’s chest and stomach, in the case of a confirmed 
drunkard. The Burmese authorities certainly achieved satisfactory 
results, which we, backed by all the powers of our vaunted Penal 
Code, are unable to accomplish. Drunkenness, the elders com- 
plain, is very prevalent, and on the increase; debauchery and 
license have ruined naturally strong constitutions ; the gambling 
propensities of the people have been encouraged rather than 
checked ; and they also note with dismay the terrible consequences. 
of the consumption of opium on their countrymen, who, unfor- 
tunately, cannot—like the Chinamen—exercise moderation in its. 
use, but, owing to excessive indulgence, become ruined, morally and 
physically, taking to theft and dacoity in order to obtain the 
means of satisfying their cravings for the drug. When brought in 
contact with the customs introduced by us, the straightforward and 
manly truthfulness, which was one of the most pleasing charac- 
teristics of the people, has too often given way, they aver, to fraud,. 
trickery, and falsehood ; while obedience to parents, reverence for 
age, and the innate natural kindliness and consideration for others, 
which used to be their distinguishing traits, are now conspicuous by 
their absence. Instead of being trained in the monastic schools. 
from early boyhood, where they were well grounded in their own 
language, and taught lessons of high morality, which tended to. 
make them good citizens, amenable to all properly-constituted 
authority, lads are now kept in the monasteries, they say, for 
as long only as the requirements of religion and custom exact, 
whence they are drafted, as soon as possible, either to the purely 
secular seminaries or to the Christian missionary schools, with the. 
avowed object of fitting them for Government or mercantile em-. 
ployment, carrying away from both only worldly-minded or scep-: 
tical convictions. In these establishments they acquire more or 
less a knowledge, or perhaps only a smattering, of English, to the 
practical exclusion of their mother tongue, flippant and dis- 
respectful behaviour, instead of the courteous manners inculeated 
in the monasteries, and a decided proclivity to scoff at religious and 
moral obligations, which used not to be their wont. 

**From many causes combined we witness in Burma a practical 
example of the reign of liberty, equality, and fraternity, which 
might serve as an ideal to the most advanced of modern theorists.”* 
Still, we find that, with the extraordinary self-complaisance which. 

* Mr. Hordern’s article in Fraser’s Magazine, July 1878. 
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characterizes them, the Burmese are fully under the impression 
that, owing to the inexorable rule of Kan, or destiny, they are in- 
effably superior in every way to other mortals, who, owing to their 
misdeeds in former stages of existence, are immeasurably beyond 
the pale of that exalted state of humanity attainable by those who 
have had the privilege of Budhist baptism. 

It must be confessed that the Burmese have an exalted opinion 
of themselves. Their religious, historical, and social traditions, 
acquired from earliest childhood, and kept prominently before them 
by the almost daily dramatical performances which are a con- 
spicuous feature in the national life, serve to convince them of the 
validity of their claim to purity of descent and the grandeur of 
their antecedents. ‘‘ Does not their very name imply,” say they, 
“that they are descendants of the holy Bramas, who came to earth 
from the blessed regions of the Rupa, or seventh heaven? Does 
not their ‘Great Chronicle of Kings’ indisputably prove that their 
kings are representative scions of the immortal Maha Thummada, 
the first Emperor of the Universe?’ Though this display of 
overweening pride and self-assertion is, to say the least, far from 
attractive to even their best friends and well-wishers, still, if kept 
within reasonable bounds, these eccentricities should be rather 
encouraged than otherwise, for at this critical period of their 
national and political life, when many sinister influences are at 
work calculated to undermine and destroy their commendable in- 
dependence of character, every indulgence should be meted them 
rather than they should suffer as regards self-respect, and lose the 
manly bearing which is so refreshing to Europeans accustomed to 
the obsequiousness of the mild Hindu. 

In the interest of good government and the religious, social, and 
material welfare of the people, as well as in grateful response to 
the very liberal spirit and wonderful tolerance with which the 
Budhist monks met our efforts to introduce secular education in 
the monasteries, many thoughtful persons are of opinion that it 
was a political blunder to refuse to comply with the expressed 
wishes of both clergy and laity in our older possessions, to afford 
official recognition to Budhism and its hierarchy. For, not 
having had for many years a universally recognized head of the 
Church in Pegu, sects and cliques sprang up, which caused much 
dissension and strife among members of the Budhist persuasion, 
which occasionally were so pronounced as to interfere with the 
general administration of the country.. As the Chief Commissioner 
of Burma was unable to help them in this dilemma, the Pegu 
Budhists appealed to Lord Dufferin, who, though giving a courteous 
and sympathetic reply to their prayer, did not commit himself to 
anything definite. It appears to us that the request might have 
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been gracefully conceded, without laying our Government open to 
the imputation of identifying itself with the Budhist religion. It 
is a matter of congratulation to find that our attitude in our 
recently-acquired province is dictated by a more liberal policy. 
There is no reason whatever why the Chief Commissioner or Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Burma should not hold precisely the same 
position towards the Budhist Church as the Burmese King did. 
The latter was simply the fountain of honour for all his 
subjects, and had no spiritual functions whatever. Owing 
to a generally conceived, but altogether erroneous impression, 
it was believed that, by depriving King Theebaw of his tem- 
poral power, we robbed the Budhist Church of its spiritual head. 
The notion derived its origin from quite a recent innovation, intro- 
duced by the astute and pious Mengdoon, who, under the impres- 
sion that he was destined to be the coming Budh and Convener of 
the Fifth Synod, declined to appoint a successor to the Archbishop 
of Upper Burma, who died during his reign, and, like our own 
Henry the Eighth, assumed in his own person the style and title 
of Defender of the Faith. His late Majesty endeavoured to extend 
his assumed spiritual authority over the Budhist priests in Lower 
Burma, as a step towards recovering that country. This foolish 
ecclesiastical movement was, at one time, fraught with mischief, 
and led to some troublesome intrigues against English authority. 

Though Christian missionaries view with complaisance the dis- 
integration which has been caused by Government want of 
sympathy with the Budhist Church—for they know that it is their 
only hope of making a strong impression in the interests of 
Christianity on the people—still they unreservedly regret that its 
acknowledged influence for good should cease. It is obvious we 
ought to take more pains than we do to conserve the indigenous 
system, as modified by Sir Arthur Phayre, instead of doing our 
best to destroy it by our policy of irreligious education. If, owing 
to our laches in this respect, and in deference to our educational 
canon, which lays down that religious teaching shall form no 
part of our curriculum, our most prudent and generous course 
would be to let the Burmese feel that, as regards both religious 
and secular affairs, our dealings with them are not dictated simply 
from self-interest, but also in consideration for their reasonable 
wishes, and even their sentiments. 

The inordinate craze for English education which promises to 
become as much an epidemic in Burma as in Bengal, may, how- 
ever, paralyze our best efforts in this direction. The difficulty to 
which Lord Dufferin drew attention in his speech at the opening 
of the Muir College, as to providing the increasing number of 
aspiring and intelligent young men with suitable employment after 
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they have left school, is beginning to be felt in Burma. ‘“ English 
education,” as Sir Lepel Griffin pithily put it, “is an excellent 
thing, but, like a powerful medicine, it should be administered with 
discretion, and we must be careful that we do not invite a de- 
structive demon instead of a healing angel to trouble the still pool 
of Indian society.””* 

Long after our power was firmly established in India, our supere 
stitious deference to native religious and social prejudices excited 
the wonder of travellers and outsiders, as much as our discourage- 
ment of Christianity and its teachers moved the religious world in 
England to scorn and disgust. We have considerably modified 
this attitude within the last thirty or forty years, for, instead of 
our former sensitiveness to native opinion, we now frequently treat 
it with indifference, while more fully impressed with a sense of our 
manifest obligations as a Christian Government, Christian mis- 
sionaries, as well as the religion they teach, are accorded a far 
more honourable position. Still, in subservience to our traditionary 
instincts, we have not the moral courage to allow Christianity to 
be taught in our National Schools. 

Whatever difficulties may suggest themselves as to a change in 
-our hereditary policy so far as regards India, no such objection 
applies to Burma, which offered us a golden opportunity for a 
fresh departure. The prospect was the more inviting from the 
novel experience of having to deal with a people endowed with an 
exquisite tolerance in religious matters, compared with which ours 
is an obvious sham. This feeling was enhanced by our being 
brought in contact with the Karens, who, numbering more than 
half a million souls, or one-seventh of the total population of what 
used to be called British Burma, are, next to the Burmese, the 
most important nationality in our Trans-Gangetic provinces. 

The Karens have excited a special interest in the Christian 
world, owing to their remarkable traditions, which coincide more or 
less minutely with some of the most prominent events recorded in 
Biblical history, as well as to the almost marvellous success of 
Christian missionaries among them. Their indigenous religion— 
if it may be so called—merely consists in deprecating, by offerings 
of food and intoxicating drinks, the wrath of malignant demons, 
and propitiating the goodwill of the spirits of the woods, streams, 
and hills. Every object of nature with them has its Lord; all 
bodies, celestial and terrestrial, every human being—nay, all ani- 
mate things, as well as things inanimate, which can be brought 
into practical use, have their guardian spirits. The air they 
breathe is, to them, peopled with the ghosts of the unburied dead, 

-and the spirits of their ancestors crowd around them. The sun, 
* Asiatic Quarterly Review, April 1886. 
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the moon, and the stars, which shed light upon the earth; the 
mighty ocean, the trackless desert, and the lofty mountain, which 
inspire awe; the spreading banyan tree, the fruitful garden, and 
the hill-clearing, which minister to their bodily wants—have each 
and all their tutelar deities, which must be humoured. Indifferent 
as to what may befall them after death, they are keenly desirous 
of anticipating events in this life, and never enter into the com- 
monest undertakings involving uncertainty, much less the more 
important, without consulting and obtaining a favourable response 
from the augury of fowls’ bones. To exemplify the very narrow 
margin that exists between the sublime and the ridiculous, we may 
mention that an orthodox Karen would never dream of tempting 
Providence so far as to take an emetic or purgative without having 
recourse to this oracle. Such beliefs cannot reasonably be taken 
into account if we give the widest possible margin to our notions 
regarding religious toleration. The attitude of the wild tribes who 
hold these views, and who were noted for their hostility to the 
Burmese when they ruled the country, was conspicuous for its 
loyalty during the recent revolution in Upper Burmah. Hemmed 
in by turbulent Shans and discontented Burmese, they did their 
best to maintain order on the frontier. 

The Christian Karens are certainly entitled to the widest sym- 
pathy and active encouragement on the part of our Government, 
for reasons of expediency, if not on far higher grounds; for, owing 
to the great change which has come over them from Christian 
teaching, many who used to be drunken, worthless, and turbulent 
caterans, are now sober, well-disposed, and law-abiding subjects. 
These results are due to the fact that, like the English Puritans of 
old, their education has been based on religion, and not merely on 
the intellectual programme favoured by our National Schools. It 
is a matter for serious consideration, therefore, whether we cannot 
make an exception in favour of this very interesting people, rather 
than suffer them to be demoralized when they come within the 
influence of our agnostic teaching. 

Were a Moslem Government in our place, it would probably be 
equal to the occasion, and would certainly allow no theoretical 
policy to interfere with the practical duty of giving the utmost 
encouragement to a people who evince such an ardent desire to 
become co-religionists and loyal subjects. The Muhammadans, 
when they conquered India, very early recognized the fact that 
the severe and unamiable features of their creed were unsuited to 
the Hindus, and that, in the interests of proselytism, the sword— 
which was such a successful instrument of coercion in Arabia and 
North Africa—must be abandoned. They did not, as a rule, per- 
secute or endeavour to forcibly convert, but they regarded the 
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propagation of their religion as the first consideration. Circum- 
stances, they were not slow to admit, altered cases. So they 
offered the Hindus the attractions of social pleasures, literary pur- 
suits, marriage, high office, and often the option of conversion as 
atonement for crime. Although it is impossible for us to adopt 
the proselytism favoured by Islam, even in its modified form, the 
tangible results of its policy are sufficiently suggestive to warrant 
a conclusion that, if we had in India accorded reasonable en- 
couragement to Christianity, instead of indifference and, occasion- 
ally, obstruction, we might, like the Moslems, have had a large 
native population whose interests and sympathies would be in 
unison with ours. The Christian convert, however, living beneath 
the shadow of a Christian Government, which, if consistent with 
the teachings of its creed, ought rather to be an Evangelist than 
a Gallio, knows that his change of religion is to it indifferent. 
Scouted by his own caste-fellows, ignored by his Christian rulers, 
debarred from even menial service by Europeans, and often re- 
ceiving but scant welcome or protection from the missionaries, his 
position is often most irksome, degraded, and miserable. 

The reason given by Government for adopting this unsympa- 
thetic policy is that it holds its duty to consist merely in confining 
itself to promoting the social well-being of its subjects, leaving 
them entirely free to the dictates of conscience in all that con- 
cerns religion. Its opponents argue that it is not consistent ; for, 
though it affirms that no exclusive support can be given to any 
form of religious teaching, yet, apparently goaded by the taunts 
of Exeter Hall as a Godless Government, it offers as a sop 
to Cerberus large pecuniary grants to Christian schools of all 
denominations, in which religious teaching is essential. They 
ridicule the idea of counteracting this anomaly by disallowing 
religious teaching in the Government schools, to the injustice of 
its Christian scholars, without even the tangible excuse of offend- 
ing the religious sensibilities of the tolerant Burmese, who form 
the bulk of the pupils. They also condemn the position which 
admits intellectual results only to be the alpha and omega of 
national education, and point out that mercenary inducements. 
held out to successful rivals in this competition have a direct 
influence in setting at nought the religious instruction which the 
Budhist would otherwise receive, and which the most bigoted 
Evangelists admit is better than none. 

Leaving religious polemics aside, many are of opinion that it 
was a political error to abstain, in India, from using our influence 
as a Government and as individuals in favour of Christianity, so. 
as to secure a population loyal to our rule, the want of which is. 
our greatest weakness. It cannot be positively declared that the 
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people of India are actually intolerant of our religion. No one 
can say that it has been prominently or offensively obtruded to 
their notice, excepting when the open-air preaching of missionaries 
in the public bazaars was more pronounced than it is now; but 
this superabundant zeal, after all, affected phlegmatic Hindus 
in the same way as the rantings of some of our street orators, 
or the vagaries of the Salvation Army, affect easy-going people 
among ourselves. It was resented, it is true, in the olden days, 
by the turbulent, after the fashion that roughs all over the world 
delight in, till the active interference of the police suggested the 
alternative of burning chillies under the nostrils of the preachers, 
as a more legitimate as well as equally efficacious method of 
abating the nuisance. it is apparently, then, neither our faith 
nor our manner of propagating it to which they object, but, as 
before noted, the novel ideas brought in the train of our civiliza- 
tion, which they confound with our religion. The natural infer- 
ence, therefore, seems to be that, so far as the natives are 
concerned, we should have been in a better position if from the 
very first we had nailed our colours to the mast, and proclaimed 
ourselves a Christian Government. 

As was the case with our predecessors when they conquered the 
Hindus, so with us when the Burmese came under our rule, we 
found ourselves in contact with a pleasant and amenable people, 
whose social and religious life was an integral part of the consti- 
tution. They, from motives of self-interest, paid great respect 
to the religious prejudices of the natives. We, with no such 
necessity, ignore them. Could they have anticipated the results 
of irreligious teaching, coupled with Western civilization, they 
would probably have modified their policy. Let us take warning 
by their experience. 

It will be readily admitted that we incur a vast responsibity, 
if we decide on adhering to a policy which will inevitably sub- 
vert a system based on precepts older than Christianity, which 
have done so much for the people, and which still exercise such 
a beneficial influence on their social, religious, and national life. 
As when we first occupied India, so when we took possession of 
Burma, the blessings of British rule in the cause of order were 
palpable and tangible, when compared with the evils of disorder 
and anarchy which characterized the old régime. ‘ Everyone had 
# standard whereby to measure the merits of that rule compared 
with what had gone before. It had one overwhelming merit, that 
it answered for order. This merit, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed 
up all other considerations.” * 

The comfort and security which the Pax Britannica has brought 

* Sir R. Temple, Fortnightly Review, January 1883. 
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with it are, no doubt, fully appreciated by those who can adequately 
recall their former troubles; but it is very questionable whether 
the routine monotony of the working of our Government machine, 
which is more in accord with the ordinary Hindu temperament, is 
not really abhorrent to the buoyant spirit of the typical Burman, 
who, with the proverbially short memory of an Asiatic, and his innate 
passion for gambling, in his heart would prefer to encounter the 
manifold risks in the hope of gaining one of the many prizes 
attainable by the fortunate under Burmese rule. The vast 
majority of our subjects in Farther India, whether they be of the 
hitherto dominant race; the industrious Shans—Budhists like 
the Burmese—who possess such remarkable proclivities for trade, 
and from whom so much is expected in the development of com- 
merce between Burma, Siam, and China; the formerly intractable. 
hill Karens, who used to be distinguished for their fierce and 
undisciplined bearing, but among whom Christianity has worked 
such wonders ; the more peaceful lowlanders of the same race, who. 
hover round the outskirts of civilized life, ministering to its neces- 
sities, but not caring to join in its pursuits—one and all think 
favourably of the British Government. Some of the Burmese, no 
doubt, occasionally find fault with our administration ; but even 
the most rabid Radicals have method in their madness, and do not 
condemn us wholesale, as is the case with the Hindu agitators. 
The Burman with his numerous faults has many virtues. Given 
to braggadocio, he is withal the very pink of courtesy; cruel under 
excitement, he evinces the tenderest compassion for the meanest 
of God’s creatures; though bigoted, he is extremely tolerant ; 
apathetic and lazy when he has no need for exertion, he is viva- 
cious and energetic on occasion; partial to much exaggeration, yet 
generally truthful ; sober and abstemious, yet prone to excessive 
indulgence under temptation ; devoid of ambition or sordid desire 
for wealth, yet keenly anxious for power and the fruits thereof: 
full of eccentricities and contradictions though he be, Englishmen 
thrown into daily contact with the Burman entertain for him, 
and inspire him in return with, a kindly feeling rarely met with 
where natives of India are concerned. Centralization and other 
results of what is termed Progress tend, alas! to blunt this reci- 
procal sympathy, which serves to prevent friction in the working 
of the administrative machine. Absolutely free from care as 
the Burman is, blessed with a happy and contented disposition 
as well as a bouyant temperament which makes light of the ills 
to which flesh is heir, enjoying, as he does, a life of great tran- 
quility, the most ardent reformer cannot help feeling a pang at the 
thought that this Arcadian existence must be pushed aside in the 
hurry of advancing civilization. 
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The women of Burma deserve a separate article. Suffice it to say 
here, however, that their position is unique ; for they have attained 
all that the most advanced exponents of women’s rights demand, 
and exercise their privileges in a way to challenge criticism. 
Illiterate though they be, they compensate for this deficiency by 
their remarkable astuteness, savoir faire, and industry, which, with 
a more than usual share of common-sense, enables them to trans- 
act business of every kind most efficiently. Identifying themselves 
-completely in everything that concerns their husbands; whether 
it be in the negotiation of a mercantile contract, raising a hue and 
ery after some criminal wanted by the police, receiving Govern- 
ment dues, and so forth, the better halves of merchants, police 
officers, tax-collectors and others, in their husbands’ absence, as a 
matter of course, carry on their duties. An impetus has of late 
years been given to female education, which should be encouraged ; 
for, if we could induce Burmese women to adopt their natural duty 
of teaching the very young, they might either supplement or offer 
an alternative for the primary education given in the monasteries, 
and, mayhap, instill into the minds of the rising male generation 
‘some of the energy and capacity for making their way in the world 
which they themselves possess. 

In taking over the administration of a country hitherto subject 
to a despotic sway, we were materially aided by a notable pecu- 
liarity in its Constitution, consisting of the absence of hereditary 
nobility and gentry, in the recognition of whose claims we inhe- 
rited endless troubles in our Indian provinces. Officialdom was 
the only standard of rank ; hence, on annexing Burma, we had no 
vested interests to consider, and had an opportunity without let or 
‘hindrance of inaugurating any policy we pleased, as well as of 
selecting the fittest instruments for carrying it out. Let us be 
wise in time, and, profiting by our experience in India, deal very 
differently with Farther India, wherein are none of the conditions 
pertaining to any of our Indian provinces. ‘‘ The English race, 
possessed of high political aptitude and administrative capacity, 
is yet cursed with a want of imagination, which prevents its seeing 
doctrines of practical politics with the same eyes as those with 
which they are regarded by alien peoples, to whom they are sought 
to be applied.”* Conscientiously as we, doubtless, work in the 
interests of the people, it is unfortunately only too true that, in 
India proper, we are neither universally loved nor trusted. Let us 
hope that, in dealing in a more sympathetic spirit with the pleasant 
peoples of Farther India, this judgment may be reversed. 

* Sir Lepel Griffin, Astatic Quarterly Review, April 1886. 
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In nations, as in individuals, the effect of change is so tacit and 
gradual that, to one looking only on the surface of things, there 
might seem to be no more movement in the stream that trans- 
forms beliefs, opinions, and institutions, than we notice in the 
earth as it revolves round the sun, or in the circulation of the 
blood while it renews the entire substance of the animal body. 
E pur si muove; and occasionally, as we catch glimpses of our 
‘relative position to external landmarks, we are startled to find how 
far the movement has carried us. In nothing are the revolutions 
-of society more manifest than in changes of taste. Taste, as we 
are often inclined to forget, is the moving cause in every great 
revolution of art. ‘I shall add,” says Addison, “‘no more to what 
I have here offered, than that music, architecture, and painting, 
as well as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their laws and rules 
from the general sense and taste of mankind, and not from 
the principles of those arts themselves; or, in other words, the 
taste is not to conform to the art, but the art to the taste.” * 
Looking, then, to the outward effects of taste in our contempo- 
rary art and literature, how wide is the interval that separates us 
from the feelings and ideas of our forefathers in the early part of 
the century! To what is the change to be attributed? In part, 
no doubt, to the influence of works of genius on the public imagi- 
nation. But genius is in itself, to some extent at all events, an 
effect, and the taste of the painters and poets who have helped to 
form our own, has been largely due to the religious, political, and 
social forces of their age. In our arts we see reflected the change 
through which the nation has passed from an aristocratic to a 
democratic stage of society ; and by the latter phrase I mean not 
simply the sovereign voice of the multitude at the polling-booths, 
but also the whole movement of emancipating thought and the 
general atmosphere of self-consciousness produced by the free 
expression of opinion in the public press. I wish in this paper, 
without quarrelling with our circumstances, or insisting that the 
* Spectator, No. 29. 
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one condition of English society is preferable to the other, to con- 
sider very briefly the nature of the changes in popular taste which 
have been produced by the transfer of authority from the few to 
the many. 

In the first place, it is suggestive to consider the difference in the 
character of the judges in the two epochs. Throughout the last cen- 
tury, those who professed any taste were limited to the aristocracy, 
the professional classes in the metropolis, and a small minority of 
the landed gentry, and of the leading traders in the provincial 
towns. To-day it is, I believe, the case that more than ten thou- 
sand artists contrive to exist in London alone; while the number 
of readers may be inferred from the fact that in the year 1885, in 
spite of the grievous depression of trade, over five thousand books, 
not reckoning serial publications or pamphlets, were given to the 
public. What a conception do these numbers give us of the vast 
and necessarily disorganized multitude upon whose whims and 
fancies so many human beings have to speculate for the means of 
their existence! Think, too, of the manner in which the multi- 
tude is directed to its spiritual food. Under the old régime the 
public taste was formed either by the influence of aristocratic 
dilettanti such as Lord Burlington, Lord Cobham, Lord Chester- 
field, and Horace Walpole; by the Clubs, which were the Parlia- 
ment of the “ wits”; or, as in the early part of the present 
century, by intellectual “ drawing-rooms” like that of Holland 
House. Those were the days of representative legislation in taste. 
The merits of a book or a picture were thoroughly sifted by men 
who were competent to judge the motives of the producer; and 
opinion once formed in the centre, gradually filtered to the ex- 
tremities of society. Now-a-days we judge by acclamation. A 
book is “tasted” by “the reader,” prepared by the publisher, 
recommended or condemned by the reviewer, ordered by the circu- 
lating library, and seized, devoured, and forgotten by the public. 
When production goes on under such circumstances of speed and 
pressure, work whose qualities cannot be judged without the ex- 
penditure of some thought stands a poorer chance of being appre- 
ciated than would have been the case in the last century. Poems 
of allusion, the beauties of which lie in the construction or in the 
condensed pregnancy of expression, such as Paradise Lost or The 
Essay on Criticism, could once find an Addison to analyze them 
in the Spectator, a Somers or a Bolingbroke to discuss them with 
their own select circle at the Club. The critic who should attempt 
to perform this service for a modern author would promptly be 
recalled by his editor to a sense of the necessities of his age. 
Effects, emphatic and full-flavoured, or curious and eccentric, 
are required by Demos, whose palate is always in quest of 
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**some new thing,” and who has thousands of cooks to cater for 
his appetites. 

The effects upon art of this combination of conflicting opinions 
are shown particularly in respect of the imitation of manners, the 
depreciation of form, and the exaltation of the authority of the 
individual artist. Through the last century the study of manners in 
England, in all society amenable to aristocratic influence, was 
pursued in the same manner—though not by any means, of course, 
to the same extent—as is so graphically described by M. Taine in 
his picture of the Old Régime in France. Society has to-day 
become too large for the maintenance of etiquette, and we are left 
to form our manners as we best may from the fragmentary tradi- 
tions of the past. Wherever, therefore, manners are now imitated in 
an imaginative form, instincts and influences enter into the repre- 
sentation of which our ancestors knew nothing. Take the stage, 
for instance. In the period between Congreve and Sheridan, the 
taste of the English theatre was as much governed by the judg- 
ment of the aristocracy as French taste was in the time of Moliére 
by the perceptions of the Court. No doubt, as Pope says, 

There still remained to mortify a wit 
The many-headed monster of the pit, 
whose moral feeling necessarily counted for something in con- 
trolling the dramatist, but whose artistic judgment could not 
weigh for an instant against the sense of “ the boxes.”” What was 
expected of the comic dramatist from an audience like this was a 
situation artfully, yet naturally, contrived to exhibit the play of 
well-distinguished characters in some case arising out of the 
prevailing code of morals and manners. In She Stoops to Conquer, 
just as in Les Précieuses Ridicules, or Tartufe, the essence of the 
comedy lay in an action directly imitating nature, as it appeared 
to the audience at large. Not so on the modern stage. The 
balance of power in the theatre has been completely redistributed. 
The sense of the boxes and stalls now operates chiefly for the 
purpose of control, that is to say, in preventing the dramatist and 
the actors from indulging in solecisms of manners for the sake of 
pleasing the circles, the pit and the gallery. But it is really to 
these parts of the house that the playwright addresses himself, his 
thought and invention being racked to contrive a piece agreeable 
to the domestic instincts of the pit, the melo-dramatic tastes of the 
gallery, and the appetite for novelty that animates the audience as 
a whole. The result is that every play that in our time ambi- 
tiously aspires to the name of comedy, is an imitation less of 
external action than of some private idea in the mind of the 
dramatist. In France the drama is often used, as by Sardou and 
Dumas, for the vehicle of political prejudices or moral theories ; ir 
VOL. VIII. 23 
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England the democratic sympathies of the house are appealed to 
in such plays as the late Mr. Tom Taylor’s New Men and Old 
Acres. When the dramatist does not construct his piece upon a 
single central idea, he often studies his situations with a view 
simply to find employment for the eccentricities of some favourite 
actor, or to touch the special sympathies of part of the audience. 
In one piece we may find a plot proper to farce, characters and 
dialogue proper to comedy, and an infusion of pathos and senti- 
ment alien to the essence of both comedy and farce. I re- 
member, several years ago, witnessing a play so popular that it 
ran, I believe, for more than 1,000 nights. The plot turned on 
the displeasure of a butterman, who had made his fortune, with 
his son who had married against his will; and what chiefly de- 
lighted the audience was the climax of the play, in which the 
heart of the tradesman was touched by smelling the butter his 
unfortunate offspring and his wife were reduced to consume in 
their miserable garret. How different in its foundation this is 
from The School for Scandal! how local, how particular! When 
the tastes and fashions of this generation have passed away, how 
much will be left of it? What would Lord Dundreary be apart 
from the late Mr. Sothern’s conception and rendering of the 
character ? Will the next century find the same nature in Our 
Boys that we ourselves find in She Stoops to Conquer. 

The gradual prevalence of ideas over the representation of 
external manners and action is quite as noticeable in the novels of 
this century as in its dramas. Fielding, Smollett, Miss Burney, 
and Miss Austen, all paint directly the life and character of 
their times. From a sentimental point of view, the actors in 
their stories are not particularly heroic, or even agreeable, but 
they are definite, life-like, and natural. The late Lord Lytton 
was the last master of the old school, the traditions of which 
began to be superseded in the generation that followed the first 
Reform Bill. No one can miss observing the change in this 
respect exhibited in those novelists of the most striking genius who 
have written since this period, Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot. Though all of them admirably represent nature and 
manners, yet there is in the work of each a strong element of self- 
consciousness. Dickens shows it in his habit of making his tales 
serve some purpose of social reform, and in his exaggerated senti- 
mentalism: Thackeray, by treating his readers as if they were 
spectators at a puppet-show: George Eliot, by philosophising on 
the causes of all human action. Not one of them is content to let 
the action of the story develop the characters of the persons, or to 
allow the reader to draw his own inferences without some inter- 
vention on the part of the narrator. I am not making any com- 
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parison between the genius of the two sets of writers: I note the 
facts as they exist; and I think that, for the purposes of art at 
least, the facts show that the old school trusted more simply to the 
resources of nature than do their successors. 

If we turn to painting, we find that here, too, in respect of the 
imitation of manners, the artist shrinks from a direct representa- 
tion of the realities of things. Pictures of genre are, indeed, still 
common, but when the painter wishes to depict an incident of 
character and humour, in nine cases out of ten he will clothe it 
with the externals of a bygone age ; we see some idea of his brain 
confronting us in the wig, knee-breeches, and buckled-shoes of the 
last century; the social conventions of modern society reappear 
with all the details of a Greek or Roman household. This is 
doubtless mainly the consequence of the disappearance from the 
world of all picturesqueness and character in costume; but now 
and then a painter aims at a moral effect, and in this case the 
exact contrary happens; you get a very exact imitation of the 
externals of life, but no rendering of its spiritual significance. 
I remember the exhibition a few seasons ago of a picture divided 
into compartments representing, after Hogarth’s manner, the 
career of a fashionable gambler, and called ‘‘The Road to Ruin.” 
The story told itself very plainly by showing the young man in one 
compartment playing loo at one of the Universities ; in another, 
betting on a race-course; in a third, watching the bailiffs in his 
country-house ; and, at last, on the point of committing suicide 
in a garret. I could not help admiring the skill with which the 
painter had hit the average taste of the spectators in a picture 
that was always surrounded by crowds of admirers. Pleased with 
the moral which lay on the surface, these were still more delighted 
with the photography of the details. They admired the painting 
of the cards upon the table, of the overcoats and binocular glasses 
on the race-course, and their feelings were touched by the interest- 
ing appearance of the young wife and baby. Now had the same 
spectators been carried to look at the “‘ Marriage a la Mode,” in 
which series every line is instinct with moral and dramatic ex- 
pression, it is scarcely possible that they would have admired it. 
Hogarth painted the realities of vice as they appeared to his 
feelings and imagination (Cruickshank has followed in the same 
direction, though at a long distance), and the aristocratic society 
for which he painted accepted with frankness the brutal rebuke 
of what was brutal in its own manners. Our motto is Videri quam 
esse ; a public whose fluctuating opinion is reflected day by day in 
numberless journals, and which shrinks alike from the labour of 
thought and from the harsh representation of nature, finds its 
pleasure in the skilful imitation of the surface of things. This is 
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not the view of painting which commended itself to Sir Joshua. 
Reynolds ; but, be it right or wrong, it is the prevailing taste of 
the democracy. 

The disappearance of settled manners, which accompanies the: 
decline of aristocracy, largely accounts for the loss of the sense 
of form which simultaneously manifests itself in all departments of 
art. Universal experience shows that though the arts always. 
arise out of some instinct in the nation at large, yet their appre- 
ciation and refinement depend mainly on the taste of the educated 
classes. Thus the Provencal poetry which so powerfully influenced 
the imagination of Europe was the fanciful reflection of feudal 
manners, and took its form and colour from the prevailing senti- 
ments of the knightly households in which it was encouraged. The 
Italian Opera was gradually evolved from the pastoral plays popular 
in the courts of the Italian Princes. The English drama, growing. 
out of the rude religious shows provided by the priesthood for the 
people, received its form and grandeur during the period while the 
players were the King’s Servants. So, too, after the Restoration 
in England, under the régime of the aristocracy, the principles of 
architecture and painting began to be critically studied, and the 
art of landscape gardening was fully developed. All this is in the 
course of nature. Though an aristocracy does not comprise the 
most original and inventive elements in a nation’s genius, by 
the very law of its existence, it understands better than any 
other part of it the delicacies, the forms, and the conventions that 
constitute so much of the spiritual life of society. It excels in 
judgment ; its [bent is for law and order. The passion of demo- 
cracy, on the other hand, is for individual liberty, and its tendency 
is to rebel against the traditions of order that confine this within 
prescribed limits. The same tide that sweeps away the embank- 
ments of political privilege, beats against dogma in religion, and 
universal principles in art, and, in obedience to its impulse, the 
artist everywhere seeks to gain credit rather for the originality of 
his matter than for the beauty of his forms. An aristocracy can 
understand the full meaning of Pope’s couplet : 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 
A democracy agitated by constant change, and believing firmly in 
the perpetual progress of society, is provoked to think of so large 
a part of the merit of art lying in expression. Nature, regarded 
(as the majority of men generally regard it) in details, seems to it 
boundless, nor will its pride allow it to recognize what experience 
nevertheless seems to show to be true, that in the late stages of 
society the most consummate art consists in giving a new face to 
old truths. Democratic taste prizes first what seems remote, unfa- 
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miliar, or, as the cant of the day goes, precious. Hence, while in the 
last century each art was studied in itself, and was bound round with 
rules which were often pedantic and lifeless, in our times the rage 
for novelty causes their fundamental distinctions to be lost sight of 
and their several ends to be confounded. Opera encroaches upon 
the province of the spoken drama; the dramatic monologue is 
regarded as a possible whole apart from dramatic action; poetry 
aims at the effects proper to painting and music. It may be, of 
course, that from this conflict will be evolved some form of true 
axt which mankind has never yet witnessed; but, judging by 
experience, we rather seem to be losing our sense of the old than 
reconstituting the new, so that, if chaos is to be followed by order, a 
fresh civilization must first supervene. 

Just as the decline of social manners has dulled the sense of 
artistic form, so the weakening of the feeling for order in art 
increases the authority of the individual artist. No doubt in every 
stage of society there has always been some leading genius who 
has powerfully swayed the opinion of his contemporaries; a Dry- 
den has reigned supreme at Will’s, an Addison at Button’s, a 
Johnson in Ivy Lane. But the supremacy of such minds has 
been the consequence of superiority in reasoning power, and the 
taste of the dictator is accepted, because it is the last word upon 
a subject thoroughly sifted in the keen encounter of numerous 
wits. In an aristocratic society the feeling for constitutional 
liberty will prevent an artist from having things too much his own 
way. We admire the pluck with which a man like Boswell, for 
instance, will stand up for his opinion, though he knows that he 
will only be knocked down for his pains by his “ guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend.” The pity is that independence of this old 
English kind seems to be disappearing from the sphere of art and 
literature. When censure is freely exercised in these days, it is 
generally on somebody who is not worth the powder and shot. 
But even good writers will at times produce “ woful stuff,” and, 
when they do, it is well for art, for society, and for themselves, that 
they should be roundly told so. But they are not told. On the 
contrary, experience shows that, let a man once make his name 
in painting or poetry, and he may sin with impunity as far as the 
critics are concerned. Why is this? I believe that part of the 
blame is to be attributed to anonymous writing, and especially 
to the bad name acquired by the critic in consequence of the 
“ slashing ” judgments delivered in the reviews of the early part 
of the century, which not only reproduced the style of Chief 
Justice Jeffreys in the insolence of their language, but in the 
unsoundness of their ‘‘law.” Still there is something more than 
this: I fear the critics are afraid of the public. It can hardly be 
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that there are not as many men now as in the last century who 
know what is wrong in art when they see it; but many of these. 
are dependent for their living upon the taste of a large and half-. 
educated audience, which often takes faults of taste for beauties.* 
It is seldom, indeed, that the public imagination can be impressed. 
without the exertion of real genius; but genius not uncommonly 
becomes popular through its excesses, and it is ill for art that. 
its excesses should be raised into law. Popularity, however, being 
once acquired by the artist, if the critic shrinks from protesting. 
against the sins to which his momentary success is due, these will 
be reproduced by crowds of imitators. This is the first stage on 
the road to despotism. Soon the artist, like the old tyrants, over- 
awes opinion with a body-guard; a little band of flatterers and 
thick-and-thin adherents gather round the actor, painter, or poet, 
studying his mannerisms, finding subtle reasons to justify them, 
and never allowing him to appear in public without some noisy 
adulation. Thus bad taste spreads. Where the coterie is formed, 
good-bye to the fresh air of wholesome criticism. Can any good 
come out of all the “ societies ” that are being formed in our midst 
for the exaltation of particular poets,—Shakespeare Societies, 
Shelley Societies, Wordsworth Societies? ‘To study a writer 
thoroughly by the light of reason is one thing; to worship him,,. 
to make him the measure of right and wrong, to exalt his defects. 
into virtues, is quite another. 

There are probably few men of impartial judgment who will 
deny the evils arising out of the existing anarchy of taste. Can 
any remedy be found for them? It may be that they are in- 
curable. It may be that democratic society is too vast and 
unwieldy for the application of any principle but that of laissez 
faire in the sphere of imagination; that men must struggle into. 
popularity by catering for each whim of the moment, and pass 
into oblivion as soon as the appetite has ceased. But these things 
ought not to be assumed. We ought rather to believe that, as 
“each has the seeds of judgment in his mind,” the nation at large 
is capable of arriving at a sound opinion as to what is just and 
noble in art and letters. Such a result, however, is not likely to. 
be achieved without organized effort, and here as in politics, I 
cannot but think that a great part might still be played by the 


* It may be doubted whether in these days there is the same distinction to be drawn 
between the advantage enjoyed by the average reader of a book over the hearer of a speech 
as in the time of Quintilian. “In reading,” says he, “ we can exercise sounder judgment, 
for in listening to an orator our judgment is often extorted from us against our will, 
either by our own partiality for him, or by the clamorous applause of the audience. For 
we are ashamed to be in a minority, and a kind of tacit bashfulness prevents us from 
believing in ourselves rather than in the public, although we know that the majority 
are frequently pleased with what is bad, while those who are solicited, praise things. 
which do not really please them at all.”--Quintil., Znst. Or., x. 1,17, 18 
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aristocracy. By “the aristocracy” I do not mean an exclusive caste, 
holding aloof in sullen disdain from the vulgarity of the multitude: 
the English aristocracy has never been a body of this kind. Nor 
do I mean anything like a Whiggish select circle of sacred families, 
or an intellectual ‘ remnant” such as that contemplated by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, which feeds its vanity by comparing itself with 
the “ Philistinism” or ‘“ barbarism” of the majority. I mean 
the historic element in society which from generation to genera- 
tion preserves the tradition of what is best in the national life, 
and adapts it to the changing circumstance of each age. A large 
body of English gentlemen who constantly have before them on 
their walls the best pictures, and whose libraries are filled with the 
best books, must possess—and can, if they choose, make this felt 
—the taste that ought to be diffused through the whole commu- 
nity. To diffuse it they must, however, condescend (as they have 
already done in politics, in the Primrose League) to the democratic 
principle of Association. Let us suppose that they did so—that 
each nobleman and gentleman who really cared for art and letters 
joined a league, not for the admiration of particular artists, not a 
Wordsworth Society or a Shelley Society, but a society for studying 
the best books and the best pictures. Is it not obvious that the 
instinctive taste which such an association would acquire and pro- 
pagate would insensibly exert a vast influence on the mental 
atmosphere of the times, elevate the sentiment and dialogue of the 
drama, refine manners, and cause the language to be written with 
elegance and correctness? As its origin would be quite different 
from that of the French Academy, it would be free from the 
solemn air of precision which is the weak point of that famous 
assembly, and would rather resemble in its action the old literary 
clubs like Will’s and Button’s, the quintessence of whose opinions 
is seen in Dryden’s Prefaces, and the Tatler and Spectator. 

A court of taste so constituted would not fall into the error of 
erecting a fixed standard of judgment, but would recognize that 
different methods of imitating nature are proper to different stages 
of society. It would perceive, for instance, that the direct methods 
of imitation employed by novelists like Fielding and Smollett are 
unfitted for modern social conditions, which make it almost inevi- 
table that a really great novel should be founded on a central con- 
ception of the author. But it would insist at the same time that, 
though manners in themselves may no longer be a fit theme for 
treatment, yet the central idea on which the action of a story turns 
must be itself founded on a general conception of nature; that there 
is, for example, a radical difference in the value of the idea which 
underlies Adam Bede or Silas Marner, and that which underlies 
Daniel Deronda. It would form its judgments also from its know- 
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ledge of the uniform working of the mind, perceiving that as the same 
kind of defects, though exhibited in different forms, prevail in the 
literature of Seneca’s age, of Cowley’s, and of our own, all alike 
spring from the same imaginative causes. History and philosophy 
would be consulted by it for the discovery of the spiritual secrets 
of art. These would help it to appreciate the fine and generous 
motives of painters like the Caracci; they would at the same time 
explain why painting then failed to recover the perfect balance 
of taste it enjoyed in the time of Raphael and his immediate prede- 
cessors ; while the fortunes of the school of Bologna would suggest 
many reflections on tendencies in the art visible in our own times. 
This historical study of great works is, I venture to say, the only 
means of arriving at a full knowledge of the meaning of the vague 
word “ Nature” in relation to art: we learn in this way to dis- 
tinguish what is local and transitory in every production of genius 
from that which is permanent in it, and to know when other 
artists are being led astray by phantoms and caprices. On these 
lines alone a sound philosophy of criticism is possible ; and nothing 
but philosophical criticism, intelligibly applied, can operate as a 
corrective of the thousand erroneous influences that act upon the 
taste of a democratic society in an advanced stage of civilization. 


A Lover or THE C.Lassics. 


[Nore.—It is perhaps well to say that this paper was written before the able article 
in the Quarterly Review on “English Literature at the Universities,” in which a 
portion of my subject is treated from a somewhat different point of view. With what 
the writer there says as to the relation between classical literature and our own I 
most heartily agree. 
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Tue subject of social reforms in India, especially the questions of 
enforced widowhood and infant marriage amongst the Hindus, 
have, of late, attracted much attention. News arrived here 
recently that the Supreme Government, after consultation with 
the different local governments, have resolved not to take any 
official action, but to leave the matter to the people themselves. 
That this is, to a very large extent, a wise resolution, anyone will 
hardly deny. The policy of the British Government in India is 
non-interference with the religions of the country ; and so long as 
‘the people consider that infant marriages and life-long widowhood 
are parts of the religion of the Hindus, or have any foundation in 
it, the Government cannot take the initiative, nor can they 
interpret the religion ; that duty must rest on the shoulders of the 
leaders of the people. Except in the abolition of Sati and infanti- 
cide—customs with no religious sanction—the Government have 
refrained from legislating on any social question of their own 
accord and unasked. Before the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, there was 
an agitation, headed by the Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara, 
in favour of Hindu widows’ re-marriage, and the Government 
rendered the reformers assistance by passing Act XY. of 1856. 
Section I. provides that no marriage contracted with Hindus shall 
be invalid, and the issue of no such marriage shall be illegitimate 
by reason of the woman having been previously married or 
betrothed to another person, who was dead at the time of such 
marriage, any custom or any interpretation of the Hindu law to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Section II. annuls, upon marriage, 
all rights and interests which any widow may have in her deceased 
husband’s property by way of maintenance, by way of inheritance 
to her husband or to his lineal successors, or by way of any will 
or testamentary disposition conferring upon her, without express 
permission to re-marry, only a limited interest in such property, 
with no power of alienating the same. Sections IV. and V. pro- 
vide that nothing in this Act shall be construed to render any 
widow who, at the time of the death of any person leaving 
any property, is a childless widow, capable of inheriting the whole 
or any share of such property, if before the passing of this Act 
she would have been incapable of inheriting the same by reason of 
her being a childless widow. Except as in the preceding sections 
is provided, a widow shall not by reason of her re-marriage forfeit 
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any property, or any right to which she would otherwise be 
entitled, and any widow who has re-married shall have the same 
right of inheritance as she would have had had such marriage 
been her first marriage. 

For the last thirty years there has been no such thing as enforced 
widowhood amongst Hindus so far as the law of the country is con- 
cerned ; but during these long years the number of persons who 
have taken advantage of the Act, and the number of marriages 
under it, have been indeed very small. The reasons why the Act 
remains almost a dead letter are manifold, and may be summarized 
into the following principal ones. Firstly, the movement that 
secured the passage of this Act was not a national movement of 
the entire Hindu population ; it was a minority movement com- 
pared with the whole population of the Hindu faith, as well as 
with the learned classes, who differently interpret the Hindu law 
regarding widows. The reforming section held that the law as it 
stood was contradictory, and that prohibition of widows re- 
matlriage was not sanctioned by the Hindu religion as a faith ; or, 
in other words, the prohibition was but a Brahmanic innovation, 
and did not owe its origin to the Vedas.* The opponents, on the 
other hand, consider the laws of Manu as inspired and having 
divine sanction, and they cite as their authority the following 
verses (156 to 161, chap. v.) from the Manavadharma sastra:— 


A faithful wife who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion of her husband, must do 
nothing unkind to him be he living or dead. Let her emaciate her body by living 
voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruit; but let her not, when her lord is deceased, 
even pronounce the name of another man. Let her continue till death forgiving all 
injuries, performing hard duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully prac- 
tising the incomparable rules of virtue which have been followed by such women as 
were devoted to only one husband. Many thousands of Brahmins having avoided sen- 
suality from their early youth, and having left no issue in their families, have ascended, 
nevertheless, to heaven. And like those abstemious men, a virtuous wife ascends 
to heaven though she has no child, if, after the decease of her lord, she devote herself 
to pious austerity. But a widow who, from a wish to bear children, slights her deceased 
husband by marrying again, brings disgrace upon herself here below, and shall be 
excluded from the seat of her lord.—(Sir W. Jones’ translation.) 


The conception of Hindu marriage is the procreation of sons for 
the performance of religious funeral obsequies. A son saves his 
ancestors from put, “ hell,’”’ and hence he is called Putra. That 
being the idea, a childless widow needs marry again, unless women 
are excluded from the list of ancestors; but Manu grants her dis- 


pensation, and allows her to ascend to heaven by means of austere 
practices. 


* In the Atharva Veda (ix. 5, 27) there is direct reference to widow-marriage. Rig 
Veda (x. 40, 2) somewhat obscurely mentions that a widow could marry her deceased 
husband's brother. Manu (chap. ix. 69, 70) confirms this custom, but limits the union 
to the procreation of one son. Thus the Hindu law and custom corresponded in this 
respect with those of the Jews (Deuteronomy xxv. 5). It is clear that, according to. 
the Vedas, widows could marry. 
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The next point necessitating re-marriage is a mundane one; 
that is, of maintenance and support. But such was the chivalry of 
this divine law-maker, that a woman is never allowed to seek 
independence. In verse 148 of the same chapter he says :— 


In childhood must a father guard his daughter; in youth the husband shields his 
wife ; in age a mother is protected by her sons; if she has no sons she must depend on 
the near kinsmen of her husband, and if he left no kinsmen, then on those of her 


father ; if she have no paternal kinsmen, on the Sovereign; a woman must never seek 
independence. 


Thus, by law, a widow is provided for; what need has she for 
re-marriage ? These are the arguments of the opponents of re- 
marriage ; and they and others who believe in Manu’s laws as the 
divine revelation, as well as the entire mass of uneducated Hindus. 
of all castes, do not take advantage of the Act of 1856. Secondly, 
these people are not satisfied with simply not taking advantage of 
the Act themselves, but they wreak their vengeance upon those 
who do so, by excommunicating or “ boycotting” them. Loss of 
caste is the inevitable consequence to a Hindu who would give his 
widow-daughter or widow-sister in marriage. Loss of caste does 
not mean that his own caste-folks do not eat or drink with him or 
marry in his family, or that he is received as a member of the 
next lower caste, but he is shunned by all; he cannot find a priest 
to officiate in his domestic ceremonies, a barber to shave him, or a 
fuller to wash his linen. The term “ boycotting” exactly ex- 
presses what is meant by loss of caste. In the chief cities and 
towns such a victim may find a few associates and sympathizers 
who together form a society of their own; but in country towns 
and villages he is left alone, and his life becomes unbearable to 
him. The man who marries a widow is similarly treated at his 
own place. Thirdly, in many cases the house is divided against 
itself. An educated Hindu has a widow-daughter, say a girl or a 
young woman, but his widow-mother is also alive ; she is orthodox 
in her ideas ; and, devoted as every Hindu is to his mother, he can- 
not offend her and shock her by marrying his daughter, and is 
obliged passively, though reluctantly, to look on at the sufferings 
of the poor girl ; for, young or old, a widow is a widow, and must 
undergo privations and tortures much more than even enjoined by 
Manu, and submit to humiliations and domestic ostracism as if she 
were a pariah-dog. 

As far as the question of legality of a widow’s marriage is con- 
cerned, the Government have done all and done wisely. They 
cannot pass an Act making the marriage compulsory; for that 
would not only be absurd, but also an unparalleled piece of 
despotism. But the question, it is intended to press upon their 
attention and that of the public, is that of protection of minorities. 
The protection of the minority is the sacred duty of the Govern- 
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ment; and much more sacred and urgent is it when protection is 
called for against persecution consequent upon the following of, if 
not for obedience to, an established law of the country. Is there 
any question of religion in this ‘‘ boycotting ” that prevents Govern- 
ment interference ? The subject requires little discussion. Per- 
secution, whether religious or not, must be put down ; but hitherto 
there has been no enactment in India that can touch such “ boy- 
cotting” as is daily taking place in that country. If the authority 
of the opponents of widow marriage, as cited above, be obeyed, 
there is nothing in it ordaining forfeiture of caste by the father 
and the second husband. Manu says that she brings disgrace 
upon herself here below, and is excluded from the seat of her lord. 
Disgrace is a wide expression ; it may mean loss of caste or it may 
not, and the punishment is for herself alone; no ban, however, is 
pronounced against the father or the kinsman of the widow; and, 
with the fact that a man can marry a woman of his own caste, or 
of a lower one, staring in the face, it cannot be asserted that 
Hindu religion allows ‘‘ boycotting” a man who marries a widow. 
The proceeding is wholly an arbitrary one, without any religious 
sanction whatever, and it may be presumed, therefore, that the 
Government can take measures to prevent it. It is generally well 
known that the entire caste system in India has no foundation in 
religion, and is the work of man. In the Mahabharata will be 
found a conversation between Bharadwaja and Bhrigu in the San- 
tiparvan, in which the latter says: “There is no difference of 
castes ; this world, having been at first created by Brahma entirely 
Brahmanic, became separated into classes in consequence of men’s 
works.” This text is clear, that the caste system is not of divine 
origin. The institution, however, originated as an ethnological 
distinction, the object being to prevent an intermixture of blood 
between the Aryans and the aborigines; but the system miserably 
failed in its object, it having been introduced when the two races 
had already intermixed. The sacerdotal class took upon itself, 
however, to divide the people into various classes and assigned to 
each its trade and profession. How mischievous the system has 
been with respect to the material condition of India, with respect 
to her arts, manufacture, and commerce, is well known, and needs 
no dwelling upon here. Notwithstanding the want of religious 
sanction for its origin, and in spite of the manifold moral and 
material evils occasioned by it, the system has been allowed to 
continue, and many of its rules have been recognized by our courts 
of justice in India as the common law of the country. That being 
the case, the caste system as a system, however repugnant to the 
feelings of the British nation, cannot at once be swept away by 
an enactment of the Government. As long as the system exists 
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‘‘ boycotting,” too, will remain in force unless it be separately dealt 
with. The minority is not large enough or strong enough to 
protect itself. Allowing every Hindu who has received some sort 
of education to be favourable to widow-marriage, and that the 
difference of opinion exists only between him and his uneducated 
co-religionist and not amongst educated men at all, the opponents 


are very strong; their proportion is twelve to one; or, in other 


words, the published statistics show only 8 per cent. of Hindu 
males as either under instruction or not under instruction but 
able to read and write. Theoretically there is no enforced widow- 
hood, but there is little practical use in passing an Act unless 
means are provided for its enforcement. But in India, in a matter 
like this, the difficulties are great, and, considering the sanguinary 
religious feuds that have very recently occurred there, the less the 


Government have to do with anything religious or social of the 
people the better; nevertheless, a strong, firm, and paternal Go- 


vernment must protect the minority against the persecution of a 
majority. There can be nothing wrong, or impolitic, or incon- 
sistent with their pledges for the Government to proclaim ‘‘ boy- 
cotting,” “‘ caste fines,” and other adjuncts of the system as illegal. 
That would be a protection to those who not only would take 
advantage of the Widow Re-marriage Act, but also work in the 
cause of social regeneration of India. 

The other subject is that of infant marriages. The necessity 
for marriage and its form are purely religious, and cannot be in- 
terfered with. Whether the Government can or cannot interfere 
in the question of age of the parties would be made clear from the 
following sketch :— 

The life of a Dwija, twice born (Brahmin, Kshatrya, and Vaisya) 
is divided into four stages, viz. studentship, domestic, retirement, 
and mendicancy. A Hindu male goes through religious ceremonies 
from the moment of his birth, and they are all sacraments. At 
the age of eight is ordained Upanayana or investiture of the sacred 
thread, and on that day the boy leaves his father’s home for that 
of his preceptor for his education, the completion of which is 
signalized by another sacrament called Samavartana, “ returning.” 
The next sacrament is Marriage. It is enjoined that the sacra- 
ments should strictly follow in their order. Therefore, the condi- 
tion precedent to marriage was the completion of education, which 
occupied a period of twelve to twenty-four years, giving the earliest 


marriageable age as twenty years. Of course there are instances of 


marriages having taken place at an earlier age, as in the case of 
Rama, who was married at sixteen ; but such exceptions were for 
princes, undoubtedly, whose education was completed earlier owing 


to the number of preceptors, &c.; and begetting an heir to the 
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throne was then, as it is now, a motive for their early marriage 
but all the procurable evidence shows that from twenty to thirty- 
two was the age at which an average Hindu was intended to marry 
in olden times. There is no text sanctioning the sacrament of 
marriage before Samavartana, but, by their own dispensation, the 
Brahmins now perform Upanayana and Samavartana within a day 
-of each other, leaving themselves free to marry the next moment. 
This is clearly irreligious, Samavartana being ordained to be per- 
formed only upon the completion of a youth’s education, and there 
is no reason why completion of education at our schools, colleges, 
and universities should not be substituted for the ancient mode. True 
it is that in olden days learning included the study of the Vedas, 
which are not taught in our educational institutions, but it also 
embraced the study of the arts and sciences. If this plea be raised 
by the Brahmins in defence of their present practice, they are out 
-of court, because, strictly speaking, they can seek no education on 
the modern system. The marriageable age of a girl is differently 
‘set forth by different writers. Manu (chap. ix. 88) says: ‘‘To an 
excellent and handsome youth of the same class let every man 
give his daughter in marriage, according to law, even though she 
have not attained her age of eight years.” ‘‘ Better she should die 
(unmarried ?) than be given to a man void of excellent qualities” 
(v. 89). And Coolooka Bhatta, the expositor of Manu, says 
a girl should be betrothed previous to puberty. All the writers 
and commentators agree upon the latter as the age for 
betrothal. If betrothal, instead of meaning, as it does, mar- 
riage enforcing widowhood on the death of the man before 
consummation, meant simple engagement, the matter would not 
be quite so objectionable. The lowest limit contemplated by 
Manu appears to be the age of eight years, otherwise in verse 88 
he would not have used the expression “even though”; but his 
dictum, intended for a particularly good match, has been taken 
advantage of by the Hindus to marry babies at five years of 
age, and even younger. Should a daughter attain puberty in her 
unmarried state, the father loses caste, i.e. he is boycotted. Many 
an educated Hindu father feels reluctantly compelled to marry his 
daughter in her infancy, from the dread of social ostracism. This, 
of course, is a foolish fear, there being no necessity for a procla- 
mation of his daughter’s age, his neighbour having no moral or 
legal title to demand it. At what age should his daughter be 
given in marriage—as long as giving, and not self-selection by the 
parties, is the custom—is a question essentially for the father to 
decide, and his neighbour has no voice in it. 

Although nothing religious appears in this sketch concerning 
the age at which Hindu marriages should take place, the question 
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has ripened into custom, and has found its way into the common 
law of the country. If boycotting is the only obstacle to a Hindu 
father marrying his daughter at a reasonable age, protection 
should be given him against it in the manner indicated before ; 
but if there be any other obstacle founded on religion—though 
none is apparent—the movement for its removal must come from 
the people themselves. The Brahmo Samaj agreed to invoke the 
legislative aid, and the Government passed the Brahmo Marriage 
Act (Act III. of 1873) fixing fifteen and eighteen years as the 
minimum age respectively of the bride and bridegroom. If such 
an agreement can be arrived at amongst the Hindus, the Govern- 
ment will no doubt give their legislative sanction. With respect 
to the bridegroom’s age, some people say that the religious benefit 
to be derived from marriage—the procreation of a son for the per- 
formance of obsequies—necessitates entering into the contract at 
an early age, in order to prevent the defeat of the religious object 
in view by premature death. But Manu, as cited above, points 
out that childless men have ascended heaven through austere 
practices. This disposes of the religious sanction for the necessity 
of a man marrying at an immature age. Then again, in Vatsyana’s 
Kéma Sutra, a work written in the first century of the Christian 
era, and containing a very accurate description of the state of 
Hindu civilization at that time, we find it distinctly laid down that 
a man desirous of entering into matrimony should be possessed of 
means to build and furnish a dwelling-place. Then follow the 
rules as to the size of the house and the furniture to be placed 
therein, &c. It is clear, therefore, that it was not intended for 
men to marry who were not earning their own livelihood. All the 
evidence and the texts go to establish that the completion of edu- 
cation was the condition precedent to marriage. Hence it is 
suggested that the several Universities in India could very con- 
sistently pass a rule that no one should be admitted to the matri- 
culation examination if married, and that the B.A. degree would be 
conferred only on bachelors. The rule should come into operation 
say five years hence; so that those students who are already 
married would complete their course by that time, and those who 
are in the lower forms would be deterred from marrying. This 
would effectively prevent infant marriages. The Government ser- 
vice is the goal of by far the largest number of Indian students ; 
but appointments in that service are not easily procurable now-a- 
days; a good education is necessary, and the ambition of the 
student or his father would be a strong antidote against baby- 
marriages as carried on to-day. Although no step is taken to 
raise the girl’s age, the above suggestion will necessarily affect it, 
as she—rather, her father, will be compelled to wait; and the 
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delay being the same in all, i.e. the upper classes, there will be no 
more boycotting, and the lower classes will follow the example of 
their “‘ betters.” 

The only two measures that can prevent the life-long misery 
and sufferings of Hindu widows, and the monstrous evils of infant 
marriages, while leaving the government policy of non-interference 
with the religions of the people inviolate, have been thus set forth. 
But the question of social reforms is essentially a question for the 
people. It is a truism that the social and political lives of a 
nation go hand in hand; nay, the political life is dependent upon 
the social life; and if India wants political advancement, the 
so-called leaders of her people must first raise her social conditions 
to a higher level. A seat in the British House of Commons will 
not raise India in the scale of nations ; the eloquence, ability, and 
the money of her leaders needed for a chance of winning an 
election contest would be far better spent for a surety and success 
if devoted in the cause of social regeneration of India. The Indians 
must know by experience that a constitutional government for 
their country could never be conceded to them until they have 
introduced constitutional freedom in their domestic life. Their 
domestic government at present is despotism incarnate; the 
despotism of the Brahmins over all other castes, and the despotism 
of men over women; the tyranny of the father in compelling his 
daughter to accept as husband and live with for life, and suffer 
insults and indescribable tortures on the death of, a man she has 
never, until the fated day, even seen with her eyes, must give way 
before the imaginary despotism of the British nation over the 
races inhabiting Hindustan can be questioned. If those almost 
numberless associations that have sprung up (and are springing 
up daily), throughout the length and breadth of the land for the 
last ten years, and the zeal displayed by a few able men in their 
formation, were for discussing social questions instead of, as they 
are, for political agitation and speculation, India would have ap- 
proached much nearer that political millennium which some of_ 
her eloquent sons and their associates in this country hope to 
bring about. India’s future is in the hands of her people, if they 
but work in the right direction, at least for a number of years ; 
the British nation will guide, protect, and watch. 


Nanpa Lat Guosu. 
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Wuaetuex it be from excessive humility or from the retrospective 
regretfulness of old age, Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, in the volume 
of Reminiscences and Opinions which during the last few weeks 
has attracted so much interest and won for itself so many readers, 
seems fairly well satisfied with everybody but himself. In more 
than one passage he avows that he considers his life a failure ; and 
a tone of self-depreciation and self-dissatisfaction pervades the 
entire book. He even commences his labours by belittling them, 
and almost wishes us to infer that he regards his Reminiscences. 
as “inferior stuff.” ‘‘I might have devoted myself to literature,” 
he says in one place, ‘“‘and perhaps created something worth the 
world’s notice ; or, on the other hand, I might have given up my 
mind to political philosophy, practical work, and effected some 
good in that direction. As it is, from the want of a certain fixity 
of purpose, I have fallen between two stools, and now, at the age 
of seventy-six, consider myself rather a poor creature.” Later on 
in his confessions we encounter the following passage, which 
betokens almost a yet deeper sense of disappointment and despon- 
dency :— 

I must say that, looking back at that part of my life, though I am glad I was called 
to the Bar, I regret that I ever opened a law book. The few easy briefs that were put 
into my hands required nothing but common sense to do justice to them, and the law 
of Registration, of which, as a Revising Barrister, I was bound to know something, in 
those early days was so simple that it must have given me but little trouble. But, 
owing to my half study of the law, I fell between two stools. I gave up too much time 
to conveyancing, pleading, and the like, to make a proper use of my leisure for other 
kinds of reading, which, as it has turned out, would probably have been more valuable 
to me, whilst yet I paid a certain attention to literature, and thereby was prevented 
from acquiring any solid or extensive knowledge of the law. If I had contented 
myself with eating my dinner at the Temple, and devoted the time I wasted upon 
Fearne and his Contingent Remainders and other such books, to history, poetry, and 
other languages, I think I should have done better for myself on the whole, without 
being for any practical purpose a worse lawyer. 

Rather pointing to a different conclusion, but inspired by the 
same mood, are the lamentations that conclude the following 
extract :— 

My marriage, as I was a very poor man, made it necessary for me to look out for 
some more remunerative occupation than the periodical donning of a wig and gown by 
a briefless barrister, and shortly afterwards, Sir Robert Peel offered me the Assistant- 


Solicitorship of the Excise, and in a year the Receiver-Generalship of Customs, partly 
as a tribute to the services of my father as the Chairman of the Excise, but mainly in 
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order to discharge a debt (this he said in so many words) to my father-in-law, Charles 
Wynn. That Mr. Gladstone did not consider himself so far Sir Robert Peel’s repre- 
sentative afterwards, as to own that this particular responsibility devolved upon him, I 
had to learn all in good time. These offers I was kind enough to accept. I need hardly 
say that by so doing I gave up all hopes of legal or parliamentary distinction, resting 
content with a safe and respectable mediocrity. Nobody but myself can exactly say 
what this sacrifice amounted to ; still, as I have already confessed that I was not meant 
by nature to become either a great lawyer or a great orator, I cannot blow my own 
trumpet effectively here. What I do complain of is that such a mediocrity, however 
respectable, is no longer safe, and that your most intimate friend, if he happen to be a 
Minister bent upon economy, may find it his duty to fling you down into practical ruin 
at a time of life when it is hopeless to think of returning to the Bar, or of looking out 
for anew employment. Whereas, if I had stuck to my original profession, I think I 
may say, without vanity, that I was at least good enough to have reached, after a 
certain amount of hard work, a County Court, or perhaps a Colonial Judgeship. 


Now, we feel irresistibly disposed to take up arms for Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle against Sir Francis himself, and to maintain, as 
we should furthermore argue his own Reminiscences show, that 
he was one of the most fortunate, successful, and happy of man- 
kind. We should be at a loss to say what conditions that 
minister to personal felicity have been withheld from him, though 
no doubt, like other mortals, he may have had his share of sorrow 
and vexation. To begin with, and Sir Francis Doyle would be the 
last person to deny it, it is no slight privilege to be born an 
Englishman, and most of all to have been born an Englishman 
at a time when the greatness of England had reached perhaps an 
unexampled pitch. Nay, even before congratulating Sir Francis 
upon that advantage, we gather, from what he says at p. 360, 
that he does not endorse the lines in Sophocles which gloomily 
declare that life is the opposite of a boon. But, in addition to the 
gift of life and the birthright of an Englishman, Sir Francis had 
the double advantage of coming of a stock whose members had 
distinguished themselves alike in war and in civil life, yet who 
did not make him “lord of himself, that heritage of woe,” by 
bequeathing him a fortune sufficient to tempt him to enter the 
list of the idle or the dilettanti. No one can read Chapter XX. of 
the Reminiscences, which are devoted to an account of the Doyle 
Family, without perceiving that he is proud, and justly proud, of 
the gallant exploits of his ancestors. The stories related of the 
prowess of his grandfather, his father, and his uncle, show of what 
good stuff they were made; and a man gratuitously throws away 
his chances of happiness who does not dwell on the brave deeds or 
brilliant work of his forbears in the seclusion of his own mind, 
and reap legitimate satisfaction from the reflection that “‘ fortes 
creantur fortibus et bonis.” No doubt it is a better and a higher 
thing to be ‘‘ your own ancestor,” than to be unworthy of those 
who have engendered you. But when a man continues, in some 
degree, the activity and eminence of his progenitors, he is saved 
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from the foible of too many self-made men, uneasy self-conscious- 
ness, and may live as much in the past as in the present by 
remembering those of his kin who trod it with distinction. We 
‘shall not quote any of the capital and characteristic stories con- 
cerning the Doyles to be met with in the chapter to which we 
have referred. Our readers should go to the volume itself in 
‘search of them. But, with their incidents fresh in our mind, we 
feel that a man who had such predecessors of his own blood came 
into the world, as old nurses used to say, with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. 

We remember once reading in a letter written by the corre- 
‘spondent of a French newspaper settled in London, presumably 
‘somewhere near Leicester Square, that England was the most 
miserable place on earth for all persons except “ gentlemen,” but 
‘that for them it was paradise, and that, if any of his countrymen 
meditated settling in our island, the more quickly he “‘ became a 
gentleman” the better. It was evidently the writer’s opinion that 
the article in question is of easy and rapid manufacture. That is 
mot the English view of the matter. But few Englishmen will 
deny that, though a very pleasant life may be led in this country 
by persons of every degree, to be an English gentleman, in the 
English sense of the word, is to have the best opportunities of that 
“‘harmonious development” which Goethe considered to be the 
true measure of a man and of human happiness. We find that 
our author was born at Nunappleton, near Tadcaster, a country 
place then belonging to his grandfather, Sir William Milner; and 
though he describes the park as “‘a dead flat, with a heavy clay 
soil and, in point of fact, decidedly ugly,” he concedes that it has 
some fine timber, that it once on a time belonged to the Parlia- 
mentary General, Lord Fairfax, and afterwards to Zimri, Duke of 
Buckingham, and that Andrew Marvell wrote a poem on it. Toa 
poet, as Sir Francis himself is, these seem to us contributory facts 
‘making for” enjoyment on the part of the person who feels himself 
associated with them. But, with the love of nature, and with the 
pride in inherited ownership and traditions, Englishmen combine, 
as all the world knows, a passionate love of sport, which they 
‘share with every class in the community; and Sir Francis does 
not forget to record that Knavesmire race-course is at no very great 
distance from Nunappleton, and that he was born in the year 
Octavian won the Leger. All his life he has retained the warmest 
interest in horses, and all that appertains to their performances ; 
and the poet, civil servant, and University lecturer may be said to 
have belonged likewise to the turf. 

At thirteen, Sir Francis went to Eton, and there, he confesses, 
he spent several thoroughly happy years, and formed friendships that 
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coloured and brightened his whole life. In those days, as he says, 
‘“‘Henry’s holy shade ” was not in the least disturbed by the idle- 
ness or ignorance of Eton boys. But there was “ physical freedom 
for those who preferred it, and intellectual freedom for anyone who. 
chose.” Among his companions were Mr. Gladstone, Lord Elgin, 
Lord Canning, and many other boys who became men of note and 
distinction. Before passing from Eton to Christchurch, at the age 
of eighteen, he visited the Eternal City; and though he tells us. 
he can recall little of what he saw or did there, the visit must 
surely be added to one of the happy accidents of a fortunate youth.. 

At Christchurch Sir Francis found old Eton friends, and soon 
made others, becoming a member of the Union Debating Society 
then first rising into fame. We gather that he reaped, to all 
intents and purposes, most of the pleasures, and all the intellec- 
tual profit, that are to be obtained by an Oxford Undergraduate ; 
and he closed that period of his life by taking a First Class, and 
afterwards being elected to an All Souls’ Fellowship. From the 
University, he passed to his father’s house in London, and studied 
for the Bar. Again, pursued by good fortune, he was introduced 
to the old Northern Circuit, which he afterwards joined, in the 
most auspicious manner conceivable, acting as Marshal to Baron 
Parke. “I greatly enjoyed the society of my fellow-barristers,” 
he writes. ‘ A long list of names comes back upon my mind,. 
recalling men whom I greatly liked and esteemed, and conversa- 
tions full of interest.” Indeed, the volume is crammed with 
good stories, which we think it would be unfair to cite; and we 
allude to them only because they seem to us to represent an 
enormous amount of social enjoyment experienced by the person 
who recalls and records them. It seems to us, also, that no small 
amount of pleasure must have been extracted from the oppor- 
tunities alluded to in these sentences. ‘After a circuit or two, 
though I got no briefs, I was appointed a Revising Barrister, and 
saw, in the next two or three years, a good deal of Yorkshire life. 
West Riding boroughs I revised two or three times, and the West 
Riding itself once. There was a district between Ripon and Settle 
which I travelled over with the late Mr. Pickering, my coadjutor, 
and thought well worth visiting.” (To anyone who knows the 
country referred to, we think this will seem very meagre praise.) 
“We hired a post-chaise at Settle, and passed through the valley 
of the Upper Wharfe, just where the river divides itself into two 
branches. We then proceeded through a pastoral country, without 
towns, without villages, without visible squires, so that whenever 
we changed horses, it was at a house the centre of a grazing farm 
in the first degree, an inn only in the second.” And then follows 
another capital and characteristic story. . 
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It will have been observed that Sir Francis ‘‘ got no briefs,” 
unless it were one for Thirty Guineas, through the influence of an 
old butler. But this did not prevent him from marrying at the 
age of thirty-four; and when a man can write, not only of his 
wife, but of his wife’s sisters, that they possess “‘ all the virtues 
to which courage is akin, frankness, generosity, loftiness of mind, 
forgetfulness of self, and a power of sympathy never to be equalled,” 
it must indeed be said of him that he is a favourite of Fortune, 
and has received from her the very best and most valuable boons 
she can confer. But her provision for him did not end here. Sir 
Francis says that as he was a very poor man, his marriage made 
it necessary for him to look out for some more remunerative occu- 
pation than the periodical donning of a wig and gown; and, hey 
presto! comes out of the lucky-bag first the appointment to the 
Assistant-Solicitorship of the Excise, and, within a year, to the 
Receiver-Generalship of Customs. The appointments were made by 
Sir Robert Peel, partly in acknowledgment of the services of his 
father who had acted as Chairman of Excise, and partly out of 
consideration for his father-in-law, the Right Honourable Charles 
Wynn. We gather that years afterwards Sir Francis suffered, 
with many others, from the retrenching tendencies of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and it is this which leads him to say that had he stuck to 
his original profession he might have reached, after a certain 
amount of hard work, a County Court a perhaps a Colonial Judge- 
ship. 

Sir Francis forgets to add, “or I might not have reached it.” 
But, even if he had, does he seriously think that such a lame and 
impotent conclusion to the exertion of his abilities would have 
been equivalent to the career he actually enjoyed? He says that, 
after accepting his post in the Civil Service, his proceedings grew 
monotonous, and his recollections are of no more value than those 
-of the average Brown, Jones, or Robinson. He seems to overlook 
the fact that he was thus enabled not only to keep touch of the 
political, social, and literary world of the capital, but was not 
‘denied that leisure which enabled him to write much that all 
persons of cultivation admire and prize, and to accept, and 
probably to acquire, the post of Professor of the Chair of Poetry 
at Oxford, which in itself is sufficient to adorn a man’s name. 
A Colonial Judge would certainly not have enjoyed these advan- 
tages. Moreover, such exile could not have been attained till 
after some little industry and struggle as a barrister; and it 
may be doubted if his refined and sensitive temperament was 
fitted for the somewhat coarse battles of Nisi Prius. He must 
allow us to believe that he had a happy escape from the profession 
he had originally chosen, having reaped from it all the profit it 
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could offer him, in the shape of many lively experiences and some- 
pleasant acquaintances ; and that to himself is peculiarly applic- 
able the line he quotes from Much Ado about Nothing :— 


The good we have we prize not to its worth. 


Many persons will turn to this volume on account of the several 
passages it contains having reference to Mr. Gladstone. The rela- 
tion which once subsisted between the two men may be gathered 
from the fact that Sir Francis was Mr. Gladstone’s “‘ best man” 
on the occasion of the latter’s marriage. Their acquaintance was. 
formed at Eton, where Sir Francis heard the maiden speech of the- 
future Prime Minister. We are not surprised to hear that it began: 
with the words, ‘ Sir, in this age of increased and still increasing 
civilization,” for they betoken and foreshadow the foible for 
expanding phrases and the receptive sensitiveness to the jargon of 
the hour, which are the most marked and enduring characteristics. 
of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory and temperament. But he also showed, 
even then, that “force of character,” that ‘‘ untiring energy,” 
and that “ pertinacity,” which would have carried a person of 
even a smaller stock of ability a long way along the road of success 
and distinction. “I used often to walk with him in the after- 

noon ”’—this refers to when they had both passed from Eton to. 
Oxford—‘ but I never recollect riding or boating in his company,. 
and I believe that he was seldom diverted from his normal constitu- 
tional, between two and five, along one of the Oxford roads.” The- 
italics are ours. But a far more suggestive trait still is to be found 
in the description of a ride the two young fellows did take together: 
from Dunnottar Castle. Mr. Gladstone was riding a skittish 
chestnut mare, who would not let him open a gate. ‘‘ Let me do. 
that for you,” said his companion. But no! the young rider 
would not be baffled, and he stuck to his purpose for forty minutes, 
while his nag plunged, and reared, and sidled away from the gate. 
It is unnecessary to say he at length succeeded. In the same 
way, when the two were practising archery, Doyle was all for: 
letting the arrows lost in the long grass “ find themselves,’ some 
other time. But Gladstone insisted in their all being searched for 
till they were recovered. Of such stuff are made the determined. 
men who found, and—equally, alas!—ruin great Commonwealths. 

For a time, Gladstone the Undergraduate did not concern himself 
to shine in the Oxford Union Debating Society ; but when he did,. 
Sir Francis says, ‘‘ he took the first place!” Sir Francis heard. 
him deliver the speech against the first Reform Bill, which caused 
the old Duke of Newcastle to bring the speaker into Parliament, at 
the earliest possible opportunity, as the stout unbending young 
member for Newark. Naturally, Sir Francis moralises over this. 
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incident. But perhaps we shall do better to quote what he says 
concerning a later crisis in the career of his friend. 

From another point of view, though perhaps the Caucuses may consider me imper- 
tinent, if not blasphemous, for saying so,I doubt whether Mr. Gladstone’s present 
position is not in some degree an accidental one. We may all of us recollect the Irish 
soldiers who marched up to, and then passed a standard erected by William III. Some 
regiments. moved to the right hand, others to the left, the right hand division taking 
service under Louis XIV., the other division submitting to the English Government. 
On their first separation they were but an inch or two apart, but the distance gradually 
widened between them till they, or their representatives, met face to face at Fontenoy. 
So, after the death of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Beaconsfield’s presence established, like 
that standard, a line of demarcation between the two portions of the Tory party. Had 
it not been for his being fixed across their path, I think Mr. Gladstone, Herbert, and 
the other Peelites would have joined Lord Derby instead of becoming Whigs. And 
if so, as Mr. Gladstone must always be moving on in one direction or another, he would 
have “ kept to the left,” and then the gulf must have yawned, not between Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Salisbury, but between Mr. Gladstone and the Caucus leaders, Schnad- 
horst, Illingworth, and Co. Nor would Mr. Gladstone's logic have been in fault (when 
is it ?) or failed to justify abundantly the course he had chosen. 

Elsewhere Sir Francis seems to think that it was only acci- 
dent also that made Mr. Gladstone, in the first place, a politician ; 
and that, but for the Duke of Neweastle’s interference, he would 
have gone to the Bar and entered the House of Commons as 
Solicitor-General. But it seems to us that all such speculations, 
besides being more or less futile, are substantially unsound. 
People dwell too much on Mr. Gladstone’s abilities, and too little 
on his character. Save in respect of cleverness—using the word 
in its proper sense, viz. a capacity for acquiring knowledge and 
making use of it—there is nothing to excite particular wonder 
or enthusiasm in the intellectual gifts of the Prime Minister. He 
never, in our opinion, could have reached the highest distinc- 
tion in any particular intellectual department. But he is a great 
man of action, an indefatigable worker, an indomitable fighter of 
battles and campaigns, a man who never knows when he is beaten, 
and who equally does not know when he is victorious, but throws 
away his triumph in fresh defeats. We may say of him, as of 
Schiller’s hero, Wallenstein, that his life has been but a battle 
and amarch. English Party politics seem made for such a tem- 
perament. 

It is creditable alike to Sir Francis and Mr. Gladstone, that, 
though the two had drifted apart to a considerable extent under 
the influence of the varying currents of life, their personal friend- 
ship subsisted even down to as late a date as 1880. But when, in 
that year, Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister, Sir Francis wrote 
him a cordial but pretty frank letter of warning, recalling to 
him some of his own utterances in former years. The letter, of 
course, was answered ; but we infer that, since then, communica- 
cation between the old Eton and Christchurch friends has ceased. 
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Among the late Prime Minister’s virtues can hardly be reckoned 
magnanimity; and Sir Francis is not the only one of his once 
intimate acquaintances whose disapproval of his erratic and spas- 
modic statesmanship he finds it difficult to forgive. 

But, indeed, we wonder that offence was not taken carlier by Sir 
Francis Doyle himself, when we consider the depth and the ardour 
of his patriotism. If for this high and now too rare quality 
alone, he ought to be held in esteem and veneration by his coun- 
trymen. His volume of Reminiscences closes with a copy of 
verses extorted from him after three-score-and-ten by the aban- 
donment and death of Gordon. Nor must it be supposed that he 
confines his indignation with the want of public spirit to one Party 
in the State. ‘Both Parties,” he says, “from my point of view 
are erring grievously. They shrink from looking the constituencies 
in the face, and telling them the truth, lest by explaining to them 
that large sums of public money ought to be spent on the public 
service, they should damage their electioneering prospects. Pro- 
claiming peace when there is no peace, they deceive others, and, 
let us hope, themselves, and cajole a short-sighted, money-grudging 
populace by rival feats of arithmetic, each pretending to be more 
economical than the other.” But perhaps the most striking testi- 
mony the volume contains to the patriotic sentiments of its author 
is the fact it records of his nerves giving way, and his being unable 
to sleep, when the first bad news arrived from India concerning 
the Sikh War. Fortunately, the late James Wortley, father of the 
present Under-Secretary for the Home Department, came to his 
relief in the oddest possible way. ‘‘You want your mind diverted,” ~ 
he said, ‘and we want a pamphlet in favour of the Bill for 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Write it.” Sir 
Francis set to work ; and meanwhile better tidings came from the 
far East. 

There are not as many literary reminiscences in the volume as 
we looked for from the writer of The Loss of the Birkenhead and 
many other noble poems, and the one-time vvcupant of the Chair 
of Poetry at Oxford. But he does, in one place, cross swords with 
his successor in that post respecting the merits of Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome. Mr. Arnold, he says, makes admiration 
of these a sort of test, and measures people's literary incapacity 
by the degree of their approval. From this judgment Sir Francis 
wholly dissents, and thinks the ‘‘ Lays”’ a very good piece of work, 
deserving all the popularity they have earned. But may not both 
these judgments be true? It is probably because they are so 
popular, and so deservedly popular, that Mr. Arnold refuses to 
think very highly of them as poetry. If he said they were not 
good and spirited verse, with every now and then a certain flavour 
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-of real poetry about them, we think everybody would be of opinion 
he was talking nonsense. It is the exaggerated popular estimate of 
the value of the “‘ Lays” that we imagine Mr. Arnold would dis- 
count ; refusing altogether to accept it as a critical estimate of 
their value. At the same time, it must be allowed that Mr. Arnold 
has a foible for trying to pack his critical judgments in too small 
a compass, and oftentimes produces in the mind of a free and 
independent reader the impression of arbitrariness, not to say of 
‘dogmatism, by crystallizing his conclusions into curt and compact 
phrases, which he carries about with him, and periodically repro- 
-duces as the distilled essence of critical judgment. But who does 
not trip in this way sometimes, if it be true—we were not pre- 
viously aware of it—that Goethe declared of the Divina Commedia 
that the Inferno is abominable, the Purgatorio doubtful, and the 
Paradiso tiresome? No doubt it must have been irritating even to 
the tolerant serenity of the Jove of Weimar, to find a man, and 
a poet of all men in the world, damning and gloating over the 
damnation of his political opponents, as Dante does in the eighth, 
ninth, and other books of the Inferno, or, indeed, caring enough 
about politics and politicians to name them anywhere. Neither 
would it ever have occurred to the pagan lover of so many matrons 
and maids, to have imagined any of them in a Heaven in which 
he was not himself the chief personage, and it would have been 
inconceivable to him that he should lower his proud head and 
close his bold eyes before the words, “‘ Jo son, io son, Beatrice !” 
We all of us have our limitations, not excepting even Goethe 
and the author of Culture and Anarchy. 

Wordsworth is mentioned once or twice, his conversation being 
-described as “‘ very like the Excursion turned into vigorous prose.” 
That sounds rather an alarming description, and seems like 
another condemnation of that work; for what conversation 
would be like the best lyrical poems of the same poet turned into 
prose? There is no turning nor transforming the real metal of 
poetry into anything else. Try to melt it down, it evaporates. 
On another occasion Wordsworth is described being talked down 
at a mixed dinner-party by a voluble young woman of high 
animal spirits, and ‘‘ gradually becoming a silent gentleman in a 
black coat, eating an indifferent dinner like any other black- 
coated gentleman”; an incident highly characteristic both of 
meditative poets, and of voluble commonplace people whether 
young or old. Of course, Sir Francis never saw Byron; but his 
father, he tells us, was one of the three persons Lady Byron con- 
sulted concerning her separation from her husband, and Sir 
Francis cannot get over the fact that three such men, and such 
different men, as Dr. Lushington, Sir Robert Horton, and his 
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father, decided that she had no choice except to leave Byron. 
But surely he forgets that we are now all in as good a position 
for forming an opinion on the subject as those three gentlemen 
were ; for Mrs. Beecher Stowe has recorded, from the lips of Lady 
Byron herself, what was her charge against her husband, and 
everybody is aware that the charge has been conclusively dis- 
proved by the fact of Lady Byron’s cordial relations with Byron’s. 
sister, and her use of Ada as a medium of communication with 
Byron after their separation. Sir Francis might have been put on 
his guard against the scandal, to quote a line of Byron’s own, 
That lies like truth, and yet more truly lies, 


by the observation he himself makes in the account given of 
Byron’s lameness by Trelawney, who, it will be remembered, 
deliberately uncovered Byron’s lame foot after death, to see 
what really was the matter with it. Now Byron was one of a 
Harrow Eleven against Eton, and, as a batsman, scored but 
moderately. But he figured also as a bowler, and took three 
wickets. He was also a skilful boxer. Therefore, says Sir 
Francis, Trelawney must have been guilty of exaggeration in his 
account of the deformity. But who ever trusted the word of 
Trelawney ? We may add, who now trusts that of Lady Byron ? 

Sir Francis relates how, when he delivered his first lecture as. 
the holder of the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, he saw a crowd 
streaming in the direction of the lecture-room, and for a moment 
he was led to believe that he would have a large audience. He 
lectured to sparsely-covered benches. The crowd he had seen was. 
on its way to hear Mrs. Siddons recite Shakespeare. The crowd 
will never follow in the wake of mere intellect, refinement, or 
scholarship ; and it is unreasonable to expect it todoso. A man 
must make his choice, in this age more especially, whether he will 
be notorious or esteemed ; whether he will win the plaudits of the 
multitude, or retain his own dignity and self-respect. To put. 
the point strongly: Would Sir Francis have been Mr. Gladstone, 
if he could? We trust not. We think not. He chose the better 
part; and, having enjoyed commerce with many men in his youth 
and manhood, he is honoured by all men in his old age. 
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Waite mediocrity strives vainly after originality, genius fails to 
imitate even when imitation is its aim. Full of delightful surprises, 
it outdoes its aspirations, creates in seeking to copy, and trans- 
forms in striving to reproduce; asserts its individuality in its. 
despite, and reshapes in its own image the mould that was to 
have suppressed it. Often content with a well-worn theme, it 
hands it on to posterity with a fresh stamp of immortality, and 
while adopting the cast-off raiment of an inferior, unconsciously 
proclaims its loftier nature athwart the humbler disguise of its 
choice. 
Thus self-thwarted in glorious failure was the English 


Morning star of song 


in his attempt to model himself on his Italian contemporary. 
Later ages, having almost forgotten Boccaccio’s claim to wear 
the crown of bays, may well wonder at this homage rendered by 
the greater to the less, since the verse which, in his own day, 
earned him the supreme honours of the Capitol, would scarcely 
suffice in ours to win him a passing memory, were it not for 
its share in directing and guiding the inspiration of Chaucer. 

Boceaccio’s place as a poet must, indeed, be determined less by 
the intrinsic value of his work than by his function as a precursor, 
essaying a new development of his art, and forecasting its course 
in the future. Immeasurably below the other component members 
of the great Triad of the earlier Renaissance, he was, in a truer 
sense than either, the pioneer of subsequent Italian song. ‘The 
unapproachable loftiness of Dante’s theme forbade imitation, the 
narrow limitation of Petrarch’s condemned it to inane reiteration. 
But Boccaccio, in giving the metrical romance an established place 
in literature, supplied the poetry of the future with its favourite 
outlet of expression, and opened up to it a new and inexhaustible 
field of subjects in harmony with modern taste. 

The form moreover of the later Italian epic was that first adopted 
by him as the best calculated for versified narrative. The octave 
stanza, though not of his absolute invention, since it already existed 
in popular song, owes to him its introduction to that higher sphere 
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of cultivated letters where it later came to occupy so large a 
place. The Teseide thus forms a landmark in Italian literature 
as the earliest attempt to set a heroic subject to that plebeian 
phrase of melody destined to form the structural basis of all the 
verse-music of the Renaissance. The poem, written in 1341, has 
all the elaborate awkwardness of a first struggle for utterance in 
an unfamiliar form of diction, while the ideas are still clogged by 
mechanical difficulties of expression. These difficulties are aggra- 
vated, too, by the effort to reproduce classical models while using, 
in the Italian vernacular, an idiom as yet untried in such subjects. 
For Boccaccio, a diligent and ardent student of the newly- 
recovered literature of antiquity, was a much more servile eopyist 
of its forms than were his successors. Those earlier stores, in 
their time thoroughly assimilated by the Italian mind, had fur- 
nished it with materials for fresh growths, and were no longer 
reproduced in crude incongruity. The Middle Ages are, in this 
sense, more strictly classical than the later hybrid epoch of the 
Renaissance, when the complete fusion of antique fable with 
popular tradition had taken place. 

The Italian epic of that date closely followed the ballad-singers 
and itinerant story-tellers of the streets, not only in its choice of 
subjects, but also in the episodical character of its narrative, 
diverging into an inextricable mesh of collateral channels. Boc- 
caccio on the contrary, like his classical prototypes, preserves the 
unity of his design, following throughout a single thread of fable 
unencumbered by any secondary issues. The difference in ten- 
dency between the antique and medieval mind, producing this 
divergence, is highly characteristic of the two epochs, and is still 
more strongly exemplified in their architecture. The structural 
simplicity of the Greek temple, with its severe subordination of 
ornament to design, on the one hand, and the complex develop- 
ments of intersecting arches and ramified pillars in the Gothic 
cathedral on the other, form two opposite ideals, striven after in 
all branches of art alike, and typifying respectively the law of 
rest and the law of growth. 

The fable on which the Teseide was founded is described by 
Boccaccio, in his dedicatory letter to Fiammetta, as ‘‘a very 
ancient story, found by him and unknown to the generality.” Of 
this original, if it ever existed, no trace has been discovered, nor 
does he give any other clue to it. On intrinsic evidence, however, 
it may be pronounced one of the popular chivalric romances, in 
which epochs, characters, and manners were jumbled together, 
with the utter recklessness of an age innocent of archxology. It 
is this tale of the two Theban knights, Palamon and Arcite, both 
prisoners in the hands of Theseus, and rivals for the love of the 
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fair Emilia, which Chaucer has familiarized to English readers 
under the title of the Knightes Tale. In substance almost a re- 
production of Boccaccio’s romance, his version differs from it so. 
widely in diction, style of expression, and metrical form, as to. 
constitute an independent and original poem. 

The First Book of the Teseide, narrating the expedition of 
Theseus against the Amazons, his marriage to Hippolyta, their 
queen, and his return to Athens, accompanied by Emilia, the. 
young sister of the latter, is of the nature of a prologue, and, as 
such, is omitted by Chaucer altogether. 

The siege of Thebes follows, where Palamon and Arcite, friends 
and kinsmen, are made captive, to undergo a long imprisonment at 
Athens in a cell overlooking a garden of the palace. Here they 
first catch a glimpse of the heroine, whose appearance is heralded 
as follows, by one of those descriptions of spring-tide so common 
among later Italian poets :— 

From this glad aspect of the stars on high, 
The earth a sweet and gracious influence drew, 
And robed her form, so beauteous to the eye, 
In vesture of fresh green and blossoms new; 
Each sapling tree reclothed its branches dry 
With verdant leaves, while Spring’s sweet stress did sue 


The trees to bloom and fruit in rich redundance, 
And crown the earth with beauty and abundance. 


The little birds, in carol blithe and gay, 

Began to chant their amorous joys renewed, 
Sporting on leafy bough and flowery spray, 

While every living thing its servitude 
To the same power did equally display, 

And lusty youths, inclined to amorous mood, 
Felt, in their hearts, love grow in strength and ardour, 
And his enchanted yoke press ever harder. 

Teseide, book iii. stanzas 6, &. 

This passage affords an illustration of the verbosity of Boccaccio 
in contrast with the quaint succinctness of his English disciple, 
who compresses the most essential portion of the two stanzas into 
the three following lines :— 

The season priketh every gentil herte, 
And maketh him out of his sleepe sterte, 
And seith, “ Arys, and do thin observance.” 

In the description of the maiden he follows his predecessor 
more closely, but with similar condensation of his ideas. Boccaccio 
is at his best when writing of Emilia, as his sympathy with 
feminine character enables him to give her a more distinct in- 
dividuality than he confers on the male personages of his tale. 
Even through the stilted conventionalities of the pseudo-classical 
style a penetrating touch of caustic humour here and there reveals 
his insight into the cold and narrow nature he is describing. 
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Emilia is a type of woman common enough in real life, but seldom 
figuring as a heroine of romance; with affections strictly subor- 
dinated to self-interest, and a heart thoroughly under the control 
of discretion, but adapting herself, with all her superficial graces 
of mind and person, to inspire a love she is incapable of return- 
ing. She is, withal, redeemed from total insipidity by a childish 
naiveté even in the exercise of her small arts of fascination, and 
by a maidenly innocence and freshness that may be taken to 
excuse her want of emotional sensibility. The poet’s first picture 
of her is not devoid of grace and sweetness, despite his clumsy 
redundancy of language :— 


Then fair Emilia, scarce to girlhood grown, 
Guided and led by youthful fancy’s play, 
But not by love, yet to her heart unknown, 
At the same hour each morning took her way 
Unto a garden trode by her alone, 
Which close beside her chamber-window lay, 
And barefooted, in morning-gown, went trilling 
Her songs of love, the air with gladness filling ; 


And this, her use and habit, did pursue 
The maiden sweet and simple, day by day ; 
Now plucking with white hand the rose that blew 
In new-born beauty on its thorny spray, 
Then, twining with it other flowers that grew, 
She wreathed her golden head with garlands gay, 
Till on a morn fell out, as fate directed, 
A novel chance, by the maid’s charms effected. 


One beauteous morn, when she had risen from sleep, 
And with her tresses blond her head had crowned, 
Down to the garden fair, her tryst to keep, 
She singing went, and gaily sported round. 
Of blossoms on the sward piled in a heap 
She swift and merrily her garlands wound, 
And still her lays of love she went on singing, 
With child-like mirth and angel voice sweet ringing. 


At sound of that clear voice, that softly flowed, 

Arcite rose, who in his prison lay, 
Beside the garden that was love’s abode, 

But nought to Palamon his friend did say. 
He oped a window that the garden showed, 

In haste, to better hear that roundelay, 
And thrust his head athwart the iron grating 
To see who such sweet music was creating. 

(Teseide, stanzas 8, &.) 
The reader will doubtless remember Chaucer’s description 
Emelie, but we insert it to facilitate comparison :— 

This passeth yeer by yeer, and day by day, 
Till it fel oones in a morne of May 
That Emelie, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on hire stalke grene, 
And fressher than the May, with floures newe— 
For with the rose-colour strof hire hewe, 
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I not which was the fayrer of hem two— 
Er it were day, as was hire wone to do, 
Sche was arisen, and al redy dight, 

For May wole hau no sloggardye anight. 
Hire yelwe heer was browded in a tresse, 
Byhynde hire bak, a yerde long I gesse, 
And in the garden, as the sonne upriste, 
Sche walked up and down, and as hire liste 
Sche gadereth floures, party whyte and reede, 
To make a sotil garland for hire heede, 
And as an angel hevenly sche song. 


Of the two prisoners who become enamoured of this fair vision, 
one, as the poet tells Fiammetta in his dedication, is intended to 
represent himself, adding that she will have no difficulty in know- 
ing which. The course of his own love, he says, is told, as far as 
the exigencies of the story and necessary reserve permit, with 
sufficient plainness to bring it to her mind. Palamon, whose suit 
finally achieves success, is presumably the one indicated; but his 
courtship is of so very shadowy a character, not including the 
exchange of a word with its object, that a great deal must have 
been left to the imagination if it were intended to portray a less 
visionary attachment. Not Palamon, but Arcite, is first to become 


conscious of Emilia’s presence, and he thus calls his friend to gaze 
on her :— 
And, turning inward, in low voice he said 
Unto his friend, “ Oh, Palamon, look here, 
Tis Venus’ self from heaven here downward sped. 
Hear’st thou her song? Ah, if thou hold’st me dear, 
Come hither quick, and see ere she be fled. 
*T will give thee pleasure to regard so near 
The queen of beauty in her charms eternal, 
To us descended from the realms supernal.” 


Uprose then Palamon, who heard his call, 

So softly, of his step he scarce was ware, 
And went with him unto the window small, 

Where both stood still to see the goddess fair, 
Whom when he saw, in voice of lively fall, 

He said, “Tis Cytherea’s self is there, 
On thing so fair my gaze hath never lighted, 
Or looked on aught that vision so delighted.” 

(Teseide, stanzas 13, &c.) 

In this scene Chaucer departs from his original by making the 
captives engage in a hot dispute as to the priority of their claims 
to secure the affections of the lady ; while Boccaccio has been 
condemned by some modern critics for his failure to indicate any 
sense of jealousy between them, so long as both were in confine- 
ment. He gives us here, instead, a keen analysis, omitted by 
Chaucer, of the demeanour of Emilia when an involuntary 
exclamation from Palamon betrays the presence of the two 
spectators. 
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At that “Ah me!” the maiden fair to see 
O’er her left shoulder turned with sudden grace, 
And to the window straight her eyes raised she, 
Whereon the lovely pallor of her face 
Flushed o’er with rosy shame. Who those might be 
She knew not; but, uprising from her place, 
With all the blossoms fair she had collected, 
Her parting steps elsewhither she directed. 
But yet not all unmindful did she go 
Of that “ Ah me!” and though too young in age 
Of love’s entire perfection aught to know, 
Yet something of its feelings she could gauge, 
And deemed herself admired, and felt a glow 
Of pride to think her charms could hearts engage, 
And prized them more, and strove for their adorning, 
When to the garden she repaired each morning. 


( Teseide, stanzas 18 and 19.) 


And while the fair continued still to stray, , 
At times in company, at times alone, 
For pastime in the garden bright and gay, 
With furtive looks her eyes were ever thrown 
Up to the window whence, first heard that day, 
Came Palamon’s “ Ah me!” in piteous tone, 
Not urged by love, but rather love desiring, 
To see if others gazed on her admiring. 


And if she knew that others watched to see, 
A mien of frank unconsciousness would feign, 
And warble to herself, as though in glee, 
With sweetest voice, of keen and subtle strain, 
And on the grass, midst bush and shrub and tree, 
With mincing step and guileless air amain, 
Would mimic woman’s gait in the endeavour 
To charm the eyes of gazers dreamed of ever. 
(1bid, stanzas 28 and 29.) 
The subsequent course of the story is nearly identical in both 
versions, and follows the fortunes of Arcite, who is released from 
his captivity through the intercession of Peritheus. As his libera- 
tion is accompanied by a decree of banishment from Athens, it is, 
in the state of his feelings, a boon of little value; and, after pro- 
tracted wanderings in exile, he risks all to return and be near the 
object of his affections. In a menial capacity, and under a feigned 
name he reappears at the Court of Theseus, where Emilia’s eyes 
alone are keen enough to penetrate his disguise. The admirable 
discretion of the young lady, however, prevents her from betray- 
ing her recognition either to him or others, but it may be pre- 
sumed that she was not all unconscious of the distant homage, 
the opportunity of rendering which was all her admirer gained by 
his proximity. But in Palamon, who accidentally hears of his 
rival’s appearance on the scene, the mere fact of his presence 
suffices to excite transports of jealous madness. 
Succeeding by stratagem in escaping from prison, he comes on 
his kinsman in a wood, to whose solitude he had resorted for his 
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amorous meditations, and compels him, though reluctantly, to 
engage in single combat on the spot. The knights, absorbed in 
their duel, are unconscious of the approach of a royal hunting 
party, until Emilia herself interposes between them, and her 
appearance is followed by that of Theseus, Hippolyta, and all 
their train. An explanation ensues; the knights confess their 
identity, and declare their rivalry in love of the fair Amazon. 
Theseus, a chivalrous monarch, not only condones their breach of 
prison and parole, but promises Emilia’s hand as the prize of a 
tournament, in which they are to do battle at the end of a 
year, each attended by a hundred knights of his choosing. 

The preparations and preliminaries of the combat offera con- 
genial field for the descriptive faculty of both poets, and Boccaccio 
devotes whole pages to the enumeration of the champions, pre- 
sented by Chaucer with more vigorous brevity. The most cele- 
brated heroes of antiquity are ranged on both sides, and classical 
personages freely introduced among medieval pageantry. The 
English bard’s picture of Lygurge, King of Thrace, may be cited 
as a specimen of those passages in which he closely adheres to. 
his original :— 

Ful heye upon a char of gold stood he, 
With four white boles in the trays, 

Instede of cote armure over his harnays, 
With nayles yelwe, and bright as eny gold ; 
He had a beres skyn col-blak for-old, 

His long heer was kembd byhynde his bak, 
As eny ravens fether it schon for-blak. 

The same description, as usual at greater length, does duty for 
Agamemnon in the original. The striking picture of the rugged 
warrior is heightened by contrast with that of the youthful 
Menelaus, who comes next in the train. 

High on a ear, with four stout bulls for team, 
Great Agamemnon of Inachia rode, 

A numerous train around, ’mid whom supreme. 
In armour of a baron bold he showed : 

And well the lofty honours did beseem, 
By Greeks in front of ‘leaguered Troy bestowed, 


Keen-eyed, stout-limbed, with beard like wing of raven, 
His piercing look and mien bespoke no craven. 


Nor burnished arms, or mantle fluttering wide, 
Locks combed and scented, gold or gems he wore, 

But flung around his neck a bear’ rough hide, 
Clasped by the shining claws, so dread of yore, 

In shaggy fold hung down at either side, 
The bruised and rusted armour cov’ring o’er, 

And to the gazers was the truth notorious, 

That o’er all comers he must be victorious. 


Behind him following, but in garb and mien 
Unlike, the youthful Menelaus came, 

Clad in rich stuffs all precious to be seen, 
Graceful and fair, unarmed his comely frame ; 
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And with his locks of gold that glittered sheen 
The zephyrs toyed, while like a golden flame, 

His amber beard upon his breast descended, 

And all who gazed admired its beauty splendid. 


He rode a mighty charger iron-grey, 

And held a rein clogged thick with massy gold, 
Around his neck the fluttering mantle gay 

Made music to the breeze that swelled its fold. 
Had Venus’ heart been vacant, all did say 

To gain her love he well might have made bold, 
Thus lookers-on his manly grace applauded, 
And to the skies his strength and beauty lauded. 

(Teseide, book vi. stanzas 21, &e.) 


Each of the interested parties repairs, on the eve of the tourna- 
ment, to the shrine of a patron divinity, in order to implore a 
successful issue. Arcite has recourse to Mars, to whom he appeals 
for victory in the fight ; Palamon invokes Venus, declaring himself 
indifferent to success in arms so his love prosper; and Emilia 
betakes her to the temple of Diana, to entreat counsel and aid 
from the maiden goddess. Each receives a favourable response 
despite their conflicting wishes, but it is the votary of Venus who 
in the end obtains the most substantial boon from his patroness. 
By a curious and overstrained figure of rhetoric, the prayers of 
Arcite and Palamon are personified, that they may find their way 
to the abodes of the divinities invoked. It is thus that the 
description of the palace or temple of Mars is introduced, of 
which, as it is the original of a celebrated passage in Chaucer, we 
subjoin a portion for comparison :— 


In the wide Thracian fields, ’neath Northern skies, 
Where never-ceasing storms convulse the air, 
And the dark host of clouds for ever flies 
Before the winds that chase them here and there, 
Through reeking wintry climes where summer dies, 
And by the curdling cold flung everywhere 
Are watery globules and chill snows congealing 
To hard and creaking ice o’er nature stealing. 


Deep in a barren wood uncouth and drear, 
Where sturdy oaks grew close and thick and high, 
All gnarled and rugged, harsh and old and sere, 
Which with eternal shade the light deny 
To earth’s sad face, by growths of many a year 
Hid from a thousand storms that raved on high, 
Strange sounds came thence and noises wild and eery, 
Nor beast or shepherd sought its shelter dreary. 


Of the great god armipotent was seen 

The palace built of steel that glistened bright, 
And from its surface of resplendent sheen 

Sent flashing back the sun’s reflected light, 
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Abhorrent of that dismal place, I ween. 
Strait was the iron door and scant in height, 

The gates were all of adamant immortal, 

And metal-plated was each massy portal. 


The ideas here are undoubtedly striking, and the unwieldy 
‘awkwardness of the style alone prevents the passage from being 
an eloquent one, as it becomes under the compression of Chaucer’s 
nervous diction. Arcite’s prayer personified reaches this abode of 


the war-god, and penetrates to its inmost sanctuary peopled by 
metaphorical abstractions like herself. 


There Fury she beheld enthroned in glee, 
And with a visage all ensanguined o’er, 
Death fully armed, and Stupor did she see, 
And every altar reeked with floods of gore, 
Which shed on fields of battle running free 
From human veins in crimson floods did pour, 
Their fires were lit with brands from smoking cities, 
And wrecks of war which nothing spares or pities. 
With storied tales the temple walls were lined, 
Above, around, by cunning hand made plain, 
And first was all the booty there designed 
By night and day from plundered cities ta’en, 
Victims of brutal force in bonds confined, 
And captives in sad garb, a piteous train, 
Whole peoples bound in chains, strong places battered, 
And iron gates and forts all rent and shattered. 


And ships of war were seen equipped for fight, 
And hollow cars and faces marred with blows, 
And doleful plaints were heard of grief and fright, 
And Force was there triumphant in repose. 
All wounds and hurts were sanctioned there by right, 
And earth oozed red with blood of slaughtered foes. 
On all sides round, in every phase atrocious, 
Dread Mars was seen, o’erbearing and ferocious. 


( Teseide, book vii. stanzas 30, ) 


Chaucer’s rendering of this passage is a masterpiece of vigorous 
condensation, in which everything striking in the original is con- 
veyed with added swiftness and energy of expression. Boccaccio’s 
conception is undoubtedly fine, but is almost swamped under the 
accumulation of detail with which it is loaded. Moreover, as he 
deals out even-handed justice to the other divinities invoked, in 
dwelling with equal minuteness on the aspects of their respective 
abodes, the triple multiplication of the idea becomes monotonous. 
The three following stanzas, however, from Emilia’s invocation 
of Diana, deserve to be quoted as a specimen of the heroine’s 
naive simplicity in addressing her protectress :— 

And if the gods already have disposed, 
In their eternal and august decree, 


That all shall happen as hath been proposed, 
Then bring unto my arms him who shall be 
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Most welcome to my heart and unopposed, 
And who with firmest will desireth me. 
To speak his name my lips I cannot tutor, 

So lovable to me seems either suitor. 


And let the other, wounded with the shame, 
Of losing me, be hurt by this alone, 
And if this word to utter I may claim, 
To me, oh goddess! in these flames make known 
Whose incense to thy godhead flies—what name 
Shall his be, who my future faith shall own, 
So this pyre of Arcite then be reckoned 
The emblem, and of Palamon the second. 


At least my troubled soul shall feel less pain, 

Less sadly for the vanquished party sigh, 
And with a lighter heart the sight sustain, 

When from the lists I shall behold him fy. 
My will, now so divided, then must fain 

Take sides with one of those in arms who vie, 
And see the other fly, with heart made steady 
By knowledge of the future fixed already. 

(Teseide, stanzas 86-87.) 


The omen that follows is ambiguous, like most revelations of 
futurity, the flame first quenched being subsequently rekindled, 
and Emilia, interpreting the prophecy according to her desires, 
fails to discern its true significance. The tournament takes its 
course, giving a large field for the poet’s imagination in detailing 
heroic incidents of battle, wearisome to modern, as they were in- 
teresting to contemporary readers. Arcite triumphs over his rival, 
but Venus, mindful of Palamon’s invocation, sends a Fury to 
frighten the horse of the victor, who is thrown, and receives a fatal 
injury from the accident. He lingers long enough to celebrate his 
nuptials with Emilia, but subsequently languishes and dies, leaving 
her as a legacy to Palamon. Only in his description of the death 
of Arcite does the poet strike a chord of genuine human feeling, 
and the two following stanzas, in which the dying hero commits 
the fair creature they had both contended for to the keeping of his. 
rival are full of tender grace and pathos :-— 


If she perchance, touched by my early fate, 
In tender grief let fall one pitying tear, 
. Oh, haste to soothe, and bid her woe abate. 
For that sweet face, so lovely and so dear, 
Hath filled my heart with love for her so great 
That me her smile more than herself doth cheer, 
I, more than she, am saddened by her sadness, 
And change with her loved face from grief to gladness. 


Thus, if the parted soul beyond the tomb 
Aught of what passes in the world can know, 

Amid the dismal throng ’mid realms of gloom 
Less sad and more courageous mine will go. 
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This said, he ceased, nor speech did more resume ; 
While, with a voice of tender grief and woe, 

And voice whose broken tones with anguish quivered, 

His soul as follows Palamon delivered. 


(Teseide, book iii. stanzas 46 and 47.) 

The poem concludes with the funeral rites of Arcite and the 

‘nuptials of Palamon, to whom the favour of Venus has thus 
‘secured the final fruition of his hopes. 
,», From this brief sketch of the Teseide, it will be seen how closely 
‘Chaucer has adhered to his text, not only in the general outline of 
the work, but even in its imagery and illustrations. Yet his 
version is rather a paraphrase than a translation, and, according 
to Mr. Furnivall’s analysis, out of 2,250 lines only 270 are direct 
transcriptions, while 374 bear a general likeness, and 1382 a more 
distant one, to those of the original. The superior brevity of the 
English rendering, in which some 10,000 lines are represented by 
little more than a fifth of that number, is sheer artistic gain, 
-attained by judicious compression and superior concentration of 
idea. 

The Teseide, the earliest versified love-tale of the Middle Ages, 
forms a connecting link between modern and medieval literature, 
and is memorable as the first attempt to give permanent form to 
.a Class of fable extensiyely circulated among the unlettered vulgar 
by oral tradition. The popular imagination, fed by the recitations 
of vagrant jongleurs and singers, already ran riot in similar sub- 

jects, and the names of Lancelot and Guinevere, of Tristram and 

Iseult, of Fiordiligi and Brandimarte, with endless variations on 
their loves and sorrows, were thus handed down from lip to lip, 
and from generation to generation. It was on this legendary 
store that Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and Bandello, nay, Shakespeare 
himself, drew for the raw material of their narratives; it was here 
‘that Boiardo, Pulci, and Ariosto found the endless supply of marvel 
and adventure that enliven their brilliant verse. 

Chaucer, too, appropriated to his own uses some of this common 
‘stock of early romance, borrowing it at second hand from the 
pages of Boccaccio with a frank license which was not, in those 
-days, dubbed plagiarism. The influence of foreign writers over 
‘his mind is explained by the absence of any literature worthy to 
be so called in his own country until created by him on the basis 
-of general European culture. The break in the continuity of lan- 
guage effected by the Norman Conquest had cut the country off 
from its earlier history and traditions, and the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
surviving only as the barbarous dialect of the rude vulgar, lost all 
power of developing to any more advanced use. Hence the new 
English language, slowly evolved from the fusion of the two 
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elements of population, and perfected in the fourteenth century 
almost to its present form, found itself without a past of its own 
on which to found the superstructure of its future growth. It had 
reached a stage of maturity in which the French fabliau and the. 
Teutonic myth were alike alien to it, and required a new starting- 
point and a fresh fulerum of thought from which to work out the 
latent capabilities of its compound nature. This Chaucer, a man 
of wide sympathy and many-sided intelligence, gave it, by linking 
it to the awakening intellectual life of Continental Europe. 

The rapid extension of international trade relations helped in 
the same direction, and their influence on literature is strikingly 
illustrated by the poet’s mission to Italy. Sent thither as an. 
envoy to establish a closer commercial connection between Eng- 
land and Genoa, he spent the year 1872-73 in the northern Italian 
cities, and was thus brought into familiar contact with the poetry 
and letters of that country. His visit to ‘the worthy clerk, 
Fraunces Petrarch, the laureate poet,” is matter of tradition, and,. 
if there is no record of his having been brought into personal 
relations with Boccaccio, he at least came within the sphere of 
his artistic influence. 

Nor is his debt to him exhausted by his loan of a subject from 
the Teseide. The Decameron also supplied him with the tale of 
“the patient Griselda,’ and probably suggested by its general 
plan, of a group of narratives linked to a central situation, the 
similarly-connected series of the Canterbury Tales. The tale of 
Troylus and Criseide, again, is an adaptation of Boccaccio’s. 
Filostrato, still closer than that of his Theban lovers in the Knightes 
Tale. The edition of this work by Rossetti, in which the English 
text is collated with a literal prose rendering of the Italian original, 
supplies all the materials for a comparative study of the two. Of 
the Teseide, on the contrary, no English version seems to exist, 
although it was considered worthy of appearing in a Greek trans-. 
lation as early as 1529. 

Boccaccio had the rare fortune, shared with the two modern 
novelists, Manozni and Walter Scott, of eclipsing by his fame as a 
prose-writer that which he had previously acquired as a poet. 
Crowned as such in the Capitol in 1342, six years previous to that 
Plague of Florence which supplied the tragic setting of his 
Decameron, he shone among his contemporaries as the second 
luminary of Italian song with a lustre surpassed only by that of 
Petrarch. The founder of modern Romantic poetry, who set the 
key to the master singers of the Renaissance, and exercised through 
Chaucer so potent an influence on the germination of English 
literature, we may well ask why his verse is now unread and his. 
very existence as a poet almost forgotten. 
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The answer is to be found in his want of all dramatic power 
of expression, and in his vague diffuseness of language and lengthy 
dilution of thought, swamping the interest of the subject under a 
flood of wearisome verbosity. Every sentence is a circumlocution, 
every epithet an irrelevance, every phrase an ambiguity. Nowhere 
lucid, the style is often obscure, and, in some passages, corruption 
of text seems to have supervened on inherent defect of construc- 
tion. Hence it is not wonderful that almost complete oblivion 
should have overtaken Boccaccio’s poetry, and that, while in his 
own country it is never read and little remembered, English 
students are satisfied to know it in the more vigorous verse of 


their own chanticleer of song, the clear-voiced herald of their 
dawning prime of letters. 


E. M. 


THE RELATION OF WOMEN TO THE STATE IN 
PAST TIMES. 


“With our minds fixed on the future, our lives busy in the present, may God 

preserve to us our hold on the past! ”—-DEAN STANLEY. 
TE above words, spoken by Dean Stanley in Westminster Abbey, 
touch the core of the question of the enfranchisement of women, 
which is, for us, essentially this: Shall Great Britain, in days 
when the principle of representative Government has been 
broadened down through every class of the’ community, give 
women less recognized position, less responsible interest and in- 
fluence in the public weal than in old times, when the hereditary 
influence predominated ? 

The Throne alone preserves intact the hereditary principle by 
which, at one period, in every manor the rights and duties of their 
inheritance fell impartially on men and women. 

So long as popular representation fails to recognize the rights of 
citizenship with similar impartiality, it is neither true to that 
heritage of birth which asserted itself in the past, nor to that 
development of individual opportunity which marks the present. 

Many instances of the responsibilities of women, whether as 
landed proprietors or as burgesses, testify to their relatively more 
influential relations to the State in earlier times of our history. 

The duties of lords of the manor are now small and unim- 
portant in comparison with their functions when the jurisdiction 
of the manor lay at the foundation of social order, and it de- 
volved on the manorial lord to enforce peace and law; but 
however extensive these responsibilities, they devolved on the 
lady who might inherit the position, as well as on the lord. The 
Rolls of the Hundreds of Edward I. furnish many instances. 
These rolls, preserving the inquiry made into the conditions of 
royal manors throughout the greater part of England in the second 
year of the reign of Edward I., show that complete equality ex- 
isted as regards all the incidents of manorial tenure. Women 
held courts of frank-pledge, whereby each man was bound to 
conduct himself loyally in the community to which he belonged ; 
women held and attended courts of the hundred and of the 
county ; held assizes of bread and ale, which fulfilled for those days 
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the functions which Adulteration Acts and Government analysts 
‘are expected to do for ours; they even had power of life and 
death over disturbers of the peace. 

To take a few instances :—Johanna de Huntingfeud held view of 
frank-pledge in the hundred of Pappeworth, Canterbury (vol. i. 
p. 53). Elena la Zouche, had returnwm brevium, gallows, assize of 
bread and ale, and whatever pertains to view of frank-pledge in the 
‘same hundred. In Dorsetshire two ladies, Agnes de Vescy and 
Elena de Valtibus, are named as having gallows in their respective 
hundreds, assize of bread and ale, and suit against wrongful im- 
pounding of cattle (placita de namio netito, vol. i. p. 99). The 
‘Countess of Lycester had the same in Essedon, in Buckingham- 
shire. The Countess of Albemarle, in addition to assize of bread 
and ale, corrected weights and measures at her manor of Navensby, 
Northamptonshire (vol. ii. p. 7), where also she had view of frank- 
pledge. Dame Johanna de Engles attended the court of the 
county of the hundred, in the hundred of Conedes, Salop (vol. ii. 
p. 62), while attendance as copyholders at the lords’ courts is 
mentioned continually. Isabella de Fortibus Countess of Insula, 
‘held the camp of Plympton, with all the honours pertaining, by 
service of one knight, as her ancestors had done since William the 
Conqueror (vol. i. p. 77). Nicholaa de la Hay was vested by King 
John with the custody of Lincoln Castle “in time of peace and in 
time of war” (vol. i. p. 309). 

These examples, amongst many which might be cited from the 
same source, sufficiently show the position taken by ladies of the 
manor in the thirteenth century. As tenants of the Crown women 
were liable to those obligations of military service on which feudal 
‘tenure is built up. The names of many ladies occur amongst the 
nobles summoned in 1277 to furnish their due service to Edward I. 
for his Welsh wars, amongst those being the four great abbesses 
-of Wilton, St. Mary of Winchester, Shaftesbury, and Berking. 
Many barons brought service for the inheritance of their wives. 
In 1282 writs were again issued for the Welsh wars: ‘“‘ We com- 
mand you by the fealty, homage, and love by which you hold of 
us, strictly injoining that you be with us, with men and arms, and 
.all service due, ready to set forth with us thence (i.e. from Rutland) 
-on our expedition against the said Welsh malefactors and rebels ; 
and this ye shall in nowise omit.’”’** This was sent to Milisent de 
Monte Alto, the Countess of Gloucester, Isabella de Fortibus 
‘Countess of Albemarle and Devon, Margareta—who was wife of 
Robert Ros le Werk, Elena la Zuche, Amabilia de Segrave, Alia- 
nora—who was wife of Henry Perey, Dame de Wych, Agnes de 


* Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs (Record Commission), p. 244-5. 
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Vesey, Luce de Grey, Dionisia de Monte Canisius. The abbesses. 
of Wilton, St. Mary of Winchester, Shaftesbury, and Berking had 
@ similar injunction, along with numerous abbots, to have their: 
due service ready. 

In 1294 a writ was addressed to Milisent de Monte Alto, Idonea 
de Leyburn, and Margaretta de Neville, requiring “ that you be- 
with us at Portsmouth on the first day of September next, with 
horses and arms, and all your service that you owe to us, ready to. 
sail across the sea to the said land” (Gascony).* By a writ 
dated May 24th, 1297, the Sheriffs of Northampton and several. 
other counties were required to summon all owners of lands and 
rents of £20 a year to be with the King in London on the Sunday 
after the Octave of St. John the Baptist, with horses and arms, 
ready to sail ‘‘ to lands across the sea, to the honour of God and 
themselves as we hope, and the safety and general utility of our 
kingdom.” These owners of £20 include several women.t Out of 
656 landowners of £40, who were similarly summoned in 1300 to. 
join the King against Scotland, sixty-three ladies are enumerated 
as furnishing their service, besides the abbesses of Worewell, St. 
Mary of Winchester, Tarente, Lacock, and Romsey, and Cecilia de 
Neville, and Lucia de Chellingwood, who hold of the King in capite. 
Two years later the four great abbesses, who have already been 
twice referred to, were required to send their service to Berwick- 
on-Tweed.{ The following year an order, of considerable interest 
for the present inquiry, was sent to the Sheriff of York—and 
similarly to sheriffs in several other counties—desiring arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, priors, and other ecclesiastical persons, 
also widows and other women who held by military service, to. 
have all their service ready with the King at Berwick-on-Tweed to. 
march against the Scotch. Nevertheless, permission was given 
that those prelates, ecclesiastics, and ‘‘ women or others who are 
less capable at arms (arma minus potentes) or less suited to those 
great labours,” should “‘ come before our Treasurer and Barons of 
Exchequer on the day after Ascension Day, or more quickly if they 
can, at York, or should send someone for them there, to give a fine 
for their service ’§ (ad faciendum finem). A significant passage, as. 
testifying that the personal attendance of the women was expected, 
although they might, if they thought well, send someone to repre- 
sent them. 

The practice of our own day contrasts but ill with that of the 
days of chivalry, when women were liable, and frequently were called 


* Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs (Record Commission), p. 289. 
Tbid., p. 288. 
Lbid., p. 366. 
§ Ibid., p. 371. 
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on, to fulfil public services of such responsibility as those already 
quoted, and others yet to be quoted. How slowly and timidly this. 
generation is placing women on the Boards for the education of 
its children, and the charge of its poor! how it hesitates as to- 
their capacity to inspect the conditions under which their sisters 
labour in factories and workshops! How. different the position of 
women such as the abbesses referred to above, heads of the monas- 
teries which furnished first-class places of education for the young 
ladies of the land, from the king’s palace downwards, where—to 
quote the words of Canon Jackson*—they ‘were taught what 
sO Many young women now-a-days, when their education is called 
finished, begin to learn for themselves, medicine, surgery, confec- 
tionery, cookery, the general management of households and the 
duties of the rich to the poor—all this under the orderly super- 
intendence of piety and religion . . . and this not in a boarding- 
house in a town, but at the very houses of the largest and 
richest landowners.” Thus uniting the highest functions of their 
day as educators with the considerable responsibilities of land- 
owners, these abbesses filled a position quite without parallel in our 
day. Ela, Countess of Salisbury, foundress of Lacock, was one of 
these. In her younger days she had been thrice appointed Sheriff 
of Wilts, in. 1227, 1228, and 1231, “at which time she gave the 
King (Henry III.) 200 marks to have the custody, i.e. the sheriffalty, 
of that county, and the Castle of Sarum during her whole life.” + 
A devout woman, she in her widowhood took the veil, and some 
years later, in 1240, became abbess of the monastery she had 
founded, at the age of fifty-three, ruling it for eighteen years, 
when she resigned, “finding herself so much debilitated by age 
that she could not well undergo the government as she desired.” 

In 1306 the four abbesses of Wilton, Winchester, Shaftesbury, 
and Berking were required to be in propria persona before the King 
and his Council$ at Westminster, where all the prelates and magis- 
trates of the land were called together on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales being made a Knight, to consent to those things which 


* “Eminent Ladies of Wiltshire,” papers by Canon Jackson, Wilts Archeological 
Magazine, December 1881. __ 

t Dugdale, Peerage and Baronage, vol. i. p. 177. Her daughter held the manor of 
Hoke Morton, in Oxfordshire, 1285, in capita, by the serjeantry of carving before our 
lord the King on Christmas Day (Bowles’ Annals of Lacock, p. 160). 

t A court styled curta d’abbatisse was held by the Abbess of Shaftesbury within the 
gates of the Abbey,|Mereweather and Stephens’ History of Municipal Boroughs, 
p. 595. 

§ “ Volumus cum magnatibus et aliis de eodem regno terras in dicta terra Hibernia 
habentibus colloquium habere et tractatum vobis in fide et legeancia quibus vobis 
tenessimi firmiter injungendo mandamus quod omnibus aliis praetermissis aliquem vel 
aliquos de quibus confiditis apud Westmonasterium mittatis.”—Dugdale Summons to 
Parliament, p. 45. 
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might arise to be ordained, or else to send procurators or attorneys, 
having sufficient power, and instructed about the premised things 
‘to be done.* 

The names of ten ladies appear amongst the nobles holding 
lands in Ireland whom Edward III. in 1362 summoned to his 
‘council; viz. Mary Countess of Norfolk, Alienor Countess of 
Ormond, Anna Despenser, Phillippa Countess of March, Johanna 
Fitzwater, Agneta Countess of Pembroke, Mary de St. Paul 
Countess of Pembroke, Margeria de Roose, Matilda Countess of 
Oxford, Catherine Countess of Atholl. 

Maud, widow of Hugh Bigord, inherited the Marshal’s rod, 
‘‘ being the eldest, who ought by inheritance to enjoy that great 
office, by descent from Walter Mareschal, sometime Earl of Pem- 
broke.”’t 

The office of Hereditary High Sheriff of Westmoreland was twice 
filled by women: by Isabella de Clifford, who in the reign of 
Edward I. “sate personally in court and executed the office of 
Sheriff” ; and by Anne, Countess of Pembroke, who died in 1675, 
-after filling the office for many years. 

It would have been truly incongruous had women, while per- 
mitted to fill these functions, been forbidden to take their share 
in the selection of knights of the shire and burgesses. . Accordingly 
the early statutes, from which our representative system has 
gradually developed, contain no restrictive phrase like the “ male 
persons”’ which the Reform Act of 1832 for the first time introduced 
into the Electoral Law of Great Britain. Women voted in various 
capacities, as suitors at county courts, as Ladies of the Manor, 
and as having the freedom of their city. 

Mr. Prynne, in Brevia Parlementaria Rediviva, notes the peculi- 
arity of elections in the county of York, by annual suitors to the 
county court, “the attornies of the Archbishop of York and of 
sundry earls, lords, nobles, and some ladies who were annual 
suitors to the county court of Yorkshire, being the sole electors 
of the Knights, and sealing their indentures ” (p. 152). In 25 Henry 
VI. this ancient form was changed, and the indentures made and 
sealed by freeholders—a word, be it noted, of equally generic 
meaning as suitors. 

The return of two members for pe by Dame Dorothy 
Packington has been often quoted, but must here be quoted once 
more: “To all Christian people to whom this present writing 
shall come, I, Dame Dorothy Packington, widow, late wife of Sir 
John Packington, Knight, lord and overseer of the town of Ayles- 


* Palgrave, Parliamentary Writ, vol. i. p. 164. 


+ History and Antiquity of Westmoreland and Cumberland, by Joseph Nicholson and 
Richard Burn, vol. i. p. 273. 
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bury, sendeth greeting: know ye me, the same Dame Dorothy: 
Packington, to have chosen, named, and appointed, my trusty 
and well beloved Thomas Lichfield and John Burden, esquires, to 
be my burgesses of my said town of Aylesbury. And whatsoever 
the said Thomas and George, burgesses, shall do in the service 
of; the Queen’s Highness in that present Parliament to be holden 
at Westminster the 8th day of May next ensuing the date hereof, 
I, the same Dame Dorothy Packington, do ratify and approve 
to be my own act, as fully and wholly as if I were or might be. 
present there. In witness,” &e. &c.* 

A Parliamentary inquiry into a disputed return for the borough 
of Gatton, 3 Charles I., showed that in the 7 Edward VI. the 
member for Gatton was returned by Mrs. Coply and omnes 
habitantes.t 

The divers conditions by which corporate towns were regulated 
prior to the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 afford numerous 
instances of equal rights of men and women as burgesses and as 
traders. Thus, in York, before the passing of the Reform Act of 
1832, the right of voting for members of Parliament was vested 
solely in the freemen of the city, and every child of a freeman 
born after the father had been admitted to his freedom was entitled 
to be admitted at the age of twenty-one, wherever the father 
resided, or wherever the child was born. Every person who had 
served an apprenticeship for seven years, under a binding by in- 
denture for that period to a freeman or freewoman inhabiting or 
carrying on trade in the city, was also entitled to become free. If 
the master died, the apprentice was allowed to serve out his time 
with the widow.t{ 

Similarly, in Shrewsbury, before 1832, the right of returning 
members to Parliament was vested exclusively in the burgesses, 
that is, every person born within the borough, as well as appren- 
tices to freemen.$ 

In Neweastle-on-Tyne the Parliamentary franchise devolved on 
a freeman’s widow, who also could enfranchise her husband’s. 
apprentices if he had been free of any company, and she continued 
to carry on his business.|| 

In Wells all apprentices, of either sex, to burgesses, were, by an 


* Quoted from Parliamentary Returns of May 4th, 14 Elizabeth, in Some Supposed” 
Constitutional Restraints upon the Parliamentary Franchise, by Chisholm Anstie, 1867, 
reproduced in the Women’s Suffrage Journal, vol. viii. 

t+ House of Commons Journal, vol. i. p. 875. 

t Appendix to first Report of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations, 1835, 
pp. 1741-45. 

§ Ib. p. 2014. 

|! Brend’s History and Antiquities of Newcastle, vol. ii. p. 367. 
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ordinance of Edward IV., admitted to be burgesses of the town 
after serving their apprenticeship.* 

In Winchester women enjoyed the freedom of the city, as appears 
from the following passage in an old customary, which also shows 
them exercising the trades of sellers of bread and brewers, which 
appear to have been specially women’s trades :— 

Every woman selling bread in the High Street, not having the freedom pass, to the 
King 2s. 5d. a year, and to the City Clerk 1d., if she sells by the year; if less, then in 
proportion. If she sells in blind streets, 6d. or 3d., according to her handiwork, 

Every woman who brews (chescune brasceresse) for sale within the jurisdiction of the 
city, to make good beer, according to the price of corn and the appointed assizes, on 
pain of amercement to the King, on conviction of the bailiffs. No brewer not free of 
the city (nul brasceresse hors de franchise) can brew within the city jurisdiction without 
-compounding with the bailiffs. 

Married women trading in the City of London were as well off 
in the fifteenth century as any under the recent Married Women’s 
Property Acts: ‘‘ Where a woman, coverte de baron, follows any 
craft within the said city by herself apart, with which the husband 
in no way intermeddles, such woman shall be bound as a single 
woman as to all that concerns her said craft.” } 

The Rolls of the Hundreds make mention of women amongst the 
great wool merchants of London: ‘‘ Widows of London who make 
great trade of wools and other things, such as Isabella Buckerell 
and others ” (vol. i. pp. 403-4). 

Men and women worked together for the public good, in Bir- 
mingham, as members of the Gild of the Holy Cross. The letters 
patent by which this Gild was established, in 1392, ordain that 
they found, in honour of the Holy Cross, a gild, or brotherhood, of 
brethren and sistren, ‘‘ to which shall belong as well the men and 
women of Bermyngham, as men and women well disposed in other 
towns in the neighbourhood,” the consent of the brethren and 
sistren being necessary to all transactions of the Gild of any im- 
portance. A report on its condition in the reign of Edward VI. 
shows it doing useful service, for it ‘‘ kept in good reparacions two 
greate stone bridges and divers ffoule and dangerous wayes, the 
charge whereof the towne of hitselfe ys not hable to manteign, so 
that the lacke thereof wil be a great noysaunce to the Kinge’s 
majesties subjectes passing to and from the marches of Wales, and 
an utter ruyne to the same towne, being one of the largest and 
most proffittable towne to the Kinges Highnesse in all the shyre.’’§ 

But, to turn now from the past to the immediate present, we 
find several women recording their votes in the General Election 


* Mereweather and Stephen’s History of Municipal Corporations, p. 1006. 
t Archeologicat Journal, vol. iv. 1852. 

¢ Liber Albus, trans. Hy T. Riley, p. 181. 

§ Lnglish Gilds, Toulmin Smith, p. 244-49. 
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of last November. Why? Not because they were landowners ; 
not because they held the freedom of their borough; not for any 
function fulfilled by them whatsoever ; solely because a few regis- 
tration clerks had made a few blunders, and taken the names of 
Keziah, Jesse, Thomasine, and others, to be the names of men! 
‘On such clumsy grounds alone are the women of to-day able to 
exercise this elemental act of citizenship ! 

Those who rejoice that the recent Reform Act has included fresh 
‘classes in the nation’s corporate life, and those who dread the 
placing of power in untried hands, must alike admit that each 
‘successive “‘ Reform” has had the effect of placing women in a 
relatively lower position in the State. At the same time, facts 
from the past such as have been cited cast the burden of innova- 
tion on the men who, in this age of popular government, have cut 
off women from that channel for their influence which is at once 


the most constitutional, direct, and responsible—the Parliamentary 
franchise. 


BuackBurn. 


SULLIVAN’S “GOLDEN LEGEND.” 


Amone the many novelties of importance performed for the first 
time at the Leeds Festival last month, a place of honour is on all 
sides awarded to the latest work of Sir Arthur Sullivan. Awaited 
with an impatience which betokened good hopes, not perhaps. 
untinged by anxiety, it has succeeded in transcending the best 
wishes and anticipations of the entire musical world. It would be 
searcely too much to prophesy that a place, not only amongst the 
permanent successes of our generation, but even in the shelves of 
the classics, is ready for this masterly composition of the Eng- 
lish school. The Golden Legend of Longfellow, from which the 
libretto is selected, has inspired our fellow-countryman to write 
a work which, for earnestness of purpose and refinement of ex- 
pression, realises all the promises held out so temptingly by 
his early cantatas, the Tempest music and Kenilworth. The sub- 
ject is undoubtedly a fascinating one, simple in idea and pic- 
turesque in its poetical treatment, lending itself at every turn 
to musical expression, and capable of gaining from association 
with the sister art much of the vigour which its diction otherwise 
lacks. Although Longfellow’s work may not be of the strongest, 
his rhythms adapt themselves admirably to musical treatment, 
and there runs throughout the poem a vein of tenderness and 
humanity which goes far to compensate for lack of virility and 
force. The story of the maiden who is willing to sacrifice her 
life to save that of a fellow-creature, and whose influence is com- 
bated by an embodiment of the powers of evil only to gain a more 
conspicuous triumph by their defeat, has formed, under various 
disguises, and in divers tongues, the basis of many a poem and 
tale; it seems, however, to bear the charm of perpetual youth, 
and to confer success upon those who deal with it either from a 
lyrical or a dramatic standpoint. For the purposes of Sullivan’s 
cantata, the characters, which in Longfellow’s poem are both 
numerous and ill-connected, have been reduced to four, and those 
the most characteristic in the poem. The figure of Elsie, the 
heroine of the drama, is undoubtedly the best realised, inasmuch 
as it is the tenderest in expression and the most reflective of the 
nature of the poet. Scarcely less characteristic is the personality 
of the mother, Ursula, whose matter-of-fact and homely piety is, 
from the necessary compression of the poem for musical purposes, 
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not so graphically treated in the cantata as in the original drama. 
On the other hand, the characters of Prince Henry of Hoheneck 
and of Lucifer are far less satisfactory. The former is both 
‘colourless and weak, and from the construction of the poem loses 
all the sympathies of the reader until close upon the end of the 
action. The latter has been so obviously suggested by close study 
of Gethe’s Faust that a comparison is suggested by almost every 
scene, and the character is not unnaturally overshadowed by the 
great original. How far Sir Arthur Sullivan has succeeded in 
retrieving Longfellow’s failure in these two important figures of 
his cantata I shall consider later on. 

To select from a lyrical poem of long and, it must be added, 
rambling dimensions, matter sufficiently concentrated to tell the 
story clearly without sacrificing the best of the poetry, or muti- 
lating the design of the action, was undoubtedly a matter of no 
ordinary difficulty. The dangers and pitfalls which lurk to catch 
the adapter have been very successfully avoided by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, who, if anything, has erred on the side of over-compres- 
sion. The arrangement of the libretto deserves in itself a short 
consideration. Longfellow’s Prologue, describing the attempt of 
Lucifer and the spirits of the storm to destroy the spire of 
Strasburg Cathedral and their defeat by the bells, is left intact. 
It serves a double purpose, that of an interesting and picturesque 
‘opening, and of a suggestion of the defeat suffered by the powers 
-of evil in the story which follows. The action proper is divided 
into six scenes. In the first Prince Henry is discovered, ill and 
restless in mind and body, praying for the rest and sleep which 
has deserted him. To him enters, Mephistopheles-fashion, Lucifer 
in physician’s garb, who asks him his ailment, and offers to 
cure it. The Prince hands him a scroll, upon which is written 
the only cure that will avail :— 


The only remedy that remains 

Is the blood that flows from a maiden’s veins, 
Who of her own free will shall die, 

And give her life as the price of yours. 


Lucifer reads, and mockingly derides such a far-fetched panacea. 

He lures him on with many wiles to taste— 

The Elixir of Perpetual youth, 

Called Alcohol, in the Arab speech ; 
and the Prince, yielding to the temptation and sinking under its 
spell, falls dreaming on his couch, while angels mourn his weak- 
ness. Mr. Bennett has here, in my opinion, omitted one most 
important point in the poem. He closes the scene with the 
Prince’s ejaculations of ecstasy and delirium ; whereas Longfellow, 
with a subtle touch of character, introduces almost at the climax a 

VoL. VIII. 26 
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return of the longing for rest and sleep with which the scene 
began. By this means the passing nature of the relief and the 
bitterness to come is admirably indicated, and the omission of the 
lines leaves the hearer under a false impression. Moreover, an 
adherence to Longfellow’s plan would have given additional unity 
to the scene without unduly lengthening it, and would have re- 
warded the hearer by a repetition of one of the most charming 
pages in Sullivan’s score. The second scene describes the home of 
Elsie, and her resolution to die for the Prince. The ready accep- 
tance on his part of the sacrifice is undoubtedly a blot on the story 
from a dramatic point of view, which cannot, however, be laid to- 
the account of the adapter; nor, indeed, would it have been 
possible to amend the situation without an entire reconstruction of 
the poem. All dramatic interest in the Prince is, however, annihi- 
lated from this point to the fourth scene, and it must have been a 
task of no ordinary difficulty for the composer to restore, as he: 
has done, a musical interest to the utterances of his hero. The 
other difficulty in this scene, namely the suddenness of Elsie’s 
resolve to sacrifice herself before the listener has fairly had time 
to grasp the nature of her character, might have been surmounted 
with great ease, and, moreover, with great advantage to the com- 
poser. An excerpt from the third scene of Longfellow’s poem, the 
garden of the farm in the Odenwald, would have supplied the- 
deficiency, and given the cue to the character of the heroine. 
Moreover, the fascinating lyric which she sings to the Prince, the 
** Legend of the Sultan’s daughter and the Master of the Flowers,” 
would have inspired Sullivan with one of his most characteristic 
efforts. It would have been, if the comparison is not too far- 
fetched, the scherzo or intermezzo of his symphony. The third 
scene describes the journey of the Prince and Elsie to Salerno, 
and their meeting with a band of pilgrims, amongst whom is 
Lucifer, mocking and triumphant, on his way to meet them at their 
journey’s end, and to complete the tragedy. The fourth scene 
embodies tke climax of the story, the self-sacrifice of Elsie and her 
rescue by the Prince when he first awakes to the horror of her 
loss. The miracle, however, is accomplished, and the sufferer is 
healed. The fifth and sixth scenes tell of the joy of Elsie’s mother 
at her rescue, and of the love and marriage of the Prince and his 
rescuer. The book closes with a short epilogue chosen from the 
longer one of Longfellow, which gives occasion for a reflective 
chorus expressing the grandeur and undying fame of the golden 
deed. It may be questioned whether this section has not also been 
over-compressed. It would not have been difficult to include the 
fine lines suggesting the defeat of Lucifer, which form so effective 
a parallel to the Prologue. Such a course would naturally have in- 
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volved a more extended and developed finale, but the work could 
have borne such an addition, and the unity of the story would well 
have been still more complete. Having so far discussed the con- 
struction of the book, it will suffice to add that the general interest 
of the story is admirably sustained, and that, in spite of some 
weaknesses in detail, it contains enough human feeling and good 
poetry to ensure a favourable predisposition on the part of the 
listener. It would be safe to predict a good measure of vitality 
to any musical work which worthily illustrated the story und 
characterized the actors. How far Sir Arthur Sullivan has an- 
swered to the call upon him, it is now my intention to discuss. 

It may at once be conceded that if the years intervening since 
the production of the Tempest music in 1862 and the cantata of 
Kenilworth at the Birmingham Festival of 1864, had been oblite- 
rated from the composer's musical life, the musical world would 
have welcomed the Golden Legend as a natural sequel and a 
genuine artistic advance upon his two admirable early works. But 
it is possible to go a considerable step farther, and to acknowledge 
it a work fully worthy of his maturity. The case is undoubtedly a 
peculiar one. After winning his spurs with ease by the pro- 
duction of these two cantatas, Sir Arthur Sullivan turned his 
attention principally to a class of composition which, if always 
showing in unmistakeable clearness the stamp of the musician’s 
hand, was of a standard of art distinctly below the level of his 
abilities. Ifthe world of music has to thank him for a purifica- 
tion of the operetta stage —no mean service in itself—it may still 
be permitted to regret that this much-needed reform was not 
carried out by a brain of smaller calibre and a hand less capable 
of higher work. Of the reasons which prompted such a decision 
it is outside the province of the contemporary critic to speak 
hastily or harshly. The most unbiassed judge would be the Men- 
‘delssohn Scholar of 1860 and the composer of the Golden Legend 
of 1886. It would, however, be only natural to expect that, after 
sO many years spent in lighter work, some diminution would be 
apparent in the power of creating and sustaining a masterpiece of 
the high standard which the composer had so long left untouched. 
Nor was the production of the Martyr of Antioch, picturesque 
though it was in treatment, likely to encourage the hopes of those 
who wished for greater things from his pen. At this point of 
Sullivan’s career it is not without significance that two such widely 
different writers as Sir George Macfarren and Dr. Eduard Han- 
slick should have described him as the Offenbach of England; no 
bad compliment to his cleverness or versatility, but prompted by a 
desire, in the one case, probably, to veil a disappointment, and in 
the other, undoubtedly, to point a satire. Suddenly the situation 
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changes. The Golden Legend is produced and raises Sullivan’s 
reputation at a stroke to the point which it might reasonably 
have been expected to have reached, if the intervening years had 
been spent upon the most earnest and serious development of the 
promise of his earlier work. It restores him to his legitimate 
position as one of the leaders of the English school, and, inasmuch 
as the genuine success of his last composition will have made a 
return to less elevated forms of the art a matter of difficulty, if 
not of impossibility, the musical world may be led to hope for a 
series of lasting treasures from his genius. The politician once 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot return to the 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility afforded by the 
leadership of the Fourth Party. The composer of the Golden 
Legend must now give posterity the chance of enjoying the fruits 
of his genius, and stay his hand from works which, however re- 
fined and musicianly, must of their very nature and surroundings 
be ephemeral, and pass away with the fashion which gave them 
birth. His powers as a creative musician and his position in the 
musical world alike demand his progression in the direction in- 
dicated by his latest production. 

The score of the cantata abounds in beauties of the highest 
order: it is characteristic, sympathetic, poetical, and full of that 
intangible quality which, for lack of a better word, may best be 
termed style. The most difficult character, that of Lucifer, is 
treated with great originality; and by a development of the 
satirical pedantry of the figure, and a happy avoidance of conven- 
tional devil-music, strengthens the poem of Longfellow in its 
weakest point. The instrumentation throughout is masterly, and, 
what is more rare in these days of advanced orchestral treatment, 
new. The vocal writing is admirable, the choral numbers de- 
signed with the greatest knowledge of broad effects. I: is, of 
course, as impossible as it would be undesirable to expect that 
Sullivan’s work should be uninfluenced both by recent music and 
by the earlier masters whom he has studied and loved. It is easy 
to see that Schubert is an especial favourite with him; many of 
the figures and means of expression are the result of his influence, 
and the composer bids his musical farewell to his chief characters 
with a phrase pleasantly suggestive of the song Am Meer of the 
great Viennese, as if he could not resist a parting greeting to 
the master, so many of whose works he helped to restore to the 
world. Wagner and Berlioz too have had their effect ; the former 
in the colour of the Prologue, in the scene of the temptation by 
Alcohol, and in a pleasant whiff of the Meistersinger which now 
and then pervades the counterpoint of the accompaniments; the 
latter in the impressive solo “It is the sea,” and, speaking tech- 
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nically, in the treatment of the lower registers of the wood and 
brass instruments. The influence of Gounod and of Mendelssohn 
is less apparent than in any of Sullivan’s previous works. But I 
quote these instances not in reproach, but rather in satisfaction. 
No originality worthy of the name exists, which is not founded 
upon the results attained by those who have worked before. The 
majority of present-day critics, in all branches of art, seem to 
think it part of their duty to decry as plagiarism all reflection, 
however dim, of the style of a past master. The earlier days of 
Schubert, and still more of Beethoven himself, would have been a 
rich harvest for these reminiscence-hunters. But in music, as in 
painting and in sculpture, originality will not spring up like a 
fungus, but form itself as a natural and healthy growth upon the 
experience and knowledge gained and taught by the great com- 
posers who have passed away. Of this healthy form of originality 
the Golden Legend has abundance to show, for, with all its proofs. 
that the writer has studied in the best schools and kept pace 
with all the best points of modern advance, the whole composition 
has an atmosphere which is distinctly its own, and which at once 
stamps its author as a master of his craft. 

It is tempting to consider passingly some of the musical features. 
of each scene. From the very first notes of the bells, the Pro- 
logue is instinct with power and descriptive force. The somewhat 
stereotyped formula which a musical portrayal of storm seems to 
demand is in this instance both relieved and rejuvenated by the 
cry of the spirits, ‘‘O we cannot,” and the contrast and ponderous 
rhythm of the voices of the bells. Especially effective and well 
designed is the final triumphant peal after the defeat of Lucifer 
and the storm-fiends. That Sullivan knows how to get the best 
effect from his organ and choir at the close need not be insisted 
upon. The orchestral introduction of the first scene is equally 
powerful in rhythmical treatment, and the succeeding short scena 
for Prince Henry, to which allusion has been previously made, is 
of singular charm and simplicity. The duet between Lucifer and 
the Prince gives occasion for varied and subtle characterization, of 
which ample use has been made. The pedantic and cynical figure 
which accompanies Lucifer throughout the work, the simple but 
very effective theme representative of the maiden’s self-sacrifice, 
the picturesque orchestration of the temptation (in which so novel 
a use is made of the harmonics of the violins), and the melodious- 
ness and clearly-worked elaboration of the close of the scene call 
for the admiration of the listener, and sustain his interest through- 
out. Especially charming in its quiet feeling is the introduction 
of the second scene, and the short song of Ursula. The following 
hymn, “ O gladsome light,” is highly effective, and (with the ex- 
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ception of the coda ‘‘ Now to the sunset,” which is out of character 
with the design and of a less distinguished expression,) a model of 
good part-writing. The prayer of Elsie, if somewhat suggestive of 
Meyerbeer in the treatment of the opening bars, soon gains the 
hearer’s sympathy, and the climax is of great beauty and charming 
workmanship. In the third scene occur some of the most striking 
and exciting pages in the score. After a quiet and somewhat 
Schubert-like opening, the pilgrims’ chant, a plain song of sombre 
colouring, gradually grows in force upon the ear, accompanied, 
and even almost parodied, by the cynical voice of Lucifer in their 
midst. A climax of great force is reached, which would have sorely 
tempted a less experienced composer to bring his scene to a close. 
It is no small praise to say that, in spite of the height of interest 
attained at this point, no feeling of weariness or anti-climax is 
experienced in the many pages which follow. The soliloquies of 
the Prince and of Elsie as they gaze at the sea, and the concluding 
solo and chorus, form a chain of passing pictures which rivet the 
attention to the finish. The scene at Salerno is of less musical 
interest, with the exception of the very original close, where the 
shouts, short and sharp, of the chorus produce an effect at once 
startling and legitimate. Very happy too is the orchestral coda, 
with its reminiscence of Prince Henry’s restless misery at the open- 
ing of the first scene, and the suggestion of his final cure. The 
spirit of Schubert again smiles at us in the opening of the fifth 
scene, and the dialogue which follows is clearly characterized and 
carried on with interest. The song of Ursula which follows calls 
for no very special remark. Sir Arthur Sullivan, with the wisdom 
born of experience, has kept his best until the last. The duet 
between the Prince and Elsie, which forms the sixth and concluding 
scene, is beyond a doubt the gem of the whole. Like the charming 
duet in Kenilworth, ‘‘ How sweet the moonlight sits upon this 
bank,” the subject-matter of the dialogue consists of parallels and 
analogies drawn from the legends of olden time, and the result, 
as in the case of the earlier work, has been a conspicuous success. 
The quiet and solemn figure which accompanies the recital of the 
legend of Charlemagne is full of an impressiveness at once touch- 
ing and poetical, while the close of the scene is as simple as it is 
refined. Of the finale it is not so easy to speak in terms of such 
unqualitied praise. Its effect is undeniably great, and the manner 
in which the climax is prepared and enunciated is of undoubted 
cleverness, and will invariably call forth the loudest applause of 
the public. Whether, however, that result is attained by the same 
legitimate and thoroughly artistic means as are apparent in 
almost every previous page in the score, I take leave to doubt. 
The melody is broad and developed, I admit ; the fugue is, as far 
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as it is worked out, smooth and clear; the finale grandiose and 
full of sonority; and still I venture to think that the composer 
‘could have written a more distinguished melody with more distin- 
guished harmonies to accompany it, and that if his design was for 
-a monophonic close, he would have done more wisely to avoid the 
‘desire for polyphony which his introduction of a fugue creates. 
The mixture of styles seems to damage the design. The Golden 
Legend deserved an Epilogue, which, like the deed it commemorates, 
should “‘burn and shine in characters of gold.” It should not 
need the artificial fire of calculated effects to keep it alight. The 
merits of this movement will be a matter of varied opinion; and 
those who place the highest value on the earlier parts of the 
cantata will probably, for the present, come off second best in the 
discussion, inasmuch as the treatment of the finale will have been 
justified in the eyes of the public by success. 

The production of this masterly work has been received by a 
chorus of approval on the part of the public, of the press, and of 
the musicians. With regard to the enthusiasm of the first we 
have no doubt as to its genuineness or its lasting effect. The 
Golden Legend will, by a long and prosperous career, furnish one 
more proof that a simple and interesting story, appealing to the 
best side of human nature, and told in good language, will, if 
wedded to music worthy of it, make a lasting mark, and have an 
elevating influence. It is equally easy to understand the almost 
too undiscriminating praises lavished upon it by the press. It is 
natural, nay more it is right, that in the Paradise of Music, as in 
other Paradises, there should be more rejoicing over Sullivan’s 
great and legitimate success, than over the works of the ninety and 
nine just composers who have remained uninfluenced (perhaps 
because untempted) by considerations of profit and popularity. 
For the musicians it only remains to be thankful for the addition 
-of one more valuable treasure to the literature of their art, and 
for the happy combination of circumstances which has enriched 
the English school with a work likely not only to form a strong 
‘pillar to its happily rising fortunes, but also to be an incentive 
to future effort and ever higher achievement. 


C. V. STANFORD. 


OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton* draws a somewhat dismal picture of the results. 
of ‘the future supremacy of women.” According to her, Andro-. 
mache, Penelope, and Nausicaa are about to surrender the field to 
Helen, Aspasia, and Cassandra ; and, without presuming to compare 
Mrs. Lynn Linton to one whose “ abnormal gifts’’ were, as she 
justly remarks, disastrous to herself, yet it would almost seem as if 
she were disposed to take a lesson in prophecy from the last-named 
ill-omened lady. Women, bad and good, will have votes, women 
‘‘ shall frame the laws by which men shall be bridled and bitted,” 
and the ‘nations will rejoice when the day of our supremacy is. 
over.” 

Wherewith does Mrs. Lynn Linton justify her dire prognosti- 
cations? With the usual animadversions on the love of publicity 
and lack of home virtues found amongst the women of to-day. 
When this stock reproach is again brought forward, one is tempted 
to wonder at what halcyon period of the world’s record women were 
exactly what their critics required them to be. Mrs. Lynn Linton 
is an acknowledged mistress of fiction, and probably for that reason 
one alone of the six female names which she cites is to be found 
in the pages of history. Homer and Aischylus are chiefly respon- 
sible for the other five. The one historical character held up for 
our warning has at least the credit of having taught eloquence to. 
Socrates. But one might do worse than follow Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
example in this respect. Satirists, poets, and novelists give more 
lively, possibly more accurate pictures of the manners of their age,. 
than those drawn by historians of the events which they relate for 
our edification. 

Without infringing on the vexed question of Woman’s Suffrage,. 
it may be consoling to look back on some women of the past, and 
to try and discover whether they were so very different from those 
we see around us, or whether the apparently larger share taken by 
the latter in public life is not merely proportionate. 

The greater facilities for locomotion and for the dispersion of 
news, together with the universal spread of education, has induced 
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an immense number of persons of both sexes to interest themselves 
more or less intelligently in the topics of the day, who might other- 
wise have busied themselves with little beyond the concerns of their 
immediate neighbourhoods. 

With increased security and improved means of transport have 
come extended trade and a growing population. More women have 
been thrown on their own resources, and with the need has in 
many cases come the possibility of earning their own living. 
When highwaymen infested the country, and when streets in towns 
were neither lighted nor policed, it would have been hardly prac- 
ticable for gently-nurtured women to travel, or to go to and from 
places of business, alone. It does not follow that because society 
is more civilized women are less modest. They simply share the 
advantages of law and order which England at least still possesses. 
Of course all have not used their privileges discreetly. Some have 
tried to enter careers which they had perhaps better have avoided, 
and others have taken up subjects which they had undoubtedly 
better have let alone ; but there is no reason therefore to pass a 
sweeping condemnation on a whole generation of women, and still 
less reason for treating certain eccentricities as unheard-of pheno- 
mena, when these very eccentricities have been the butt of satirists 
from the days of Juvenal downwards. The journey into classical 
realms would, however, be too lengthy ; and Spencer, sworn squire 
of the Maiden Queen, has a hit at the men rather than at the 
women, when he says :— 


That women wont in warres in bear most sway, 

And to all great exploites themselves inclined, 

Of which they still the girlond bore away ; 

Till envious men, fearing their rules decay, 

Gan coyne streight lawes to curb their liberty. 

Yet sith they warlike armes have laid away, 

They have exceld in artes and pollicy, 

That now we foolish men that prayse gin eke ’t envy. 

Delilah has given Milton occasion for some very bitter lines on 
women ; but Milton had been unable to get on with his own wife, 
and was probably annoyed by the ladies of the Restoration, who 
celebrated their emancipation from Puritan trammels with more 
fervour than discretion. Let us rather see the impression made 
upon Young, when England had cooled down after the ferment of 
the Civil Wars :— 

Britannia’s daughters much more fair than nice, 
Too fond of admiration, lose their price ; 

Worn in the public eye, give cheap delight 

To throngs, and tarnish to the sated sight : 

As unreserv’d, and beauteous as the sun, 
Through every sign of vanity they run; 
Assemblies, parks, coarse feasts in city halls, 
Lectures and trials, plays, committees, balls, 
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Wells, bedlams, executions, Smithfield scenes, 
And fortune-tellers, caves, and lions’ dens, 
Taverns, exchanges, bridewells, drawing-rooms, 
Instalments, pillories, coronations, tombs, 
Tumblers and funerals, puppet shows, reviews, 
Sales, races, rabbits, (and, still stranger !) pews. 


Britannia’s daughter can have had little time left for those 
household duties which she is commonly supposed to have per- 
formed so much better than her degenerate descendants. Van- 
brugh, very nearly Young's contemporary, makes Lady Arabella, 
in A Journey to London, give a very amusing account of her idea of 
pleasure. She confesses that she finds great difficulty in refraining 
from oaths when she loses at cards. ‘‘In time, perhaps,” says her 
virtuous friend Clarinda, ‘‘ you ’ll let ’em fly as they (the men) do.” 
“Why ’tis probable we may,” retorts Lady A., ‘‘ for the pleasure 
of all polite women’s lives now, you know, is founded on entire 
liberty to do what they will.” The virtuous friend, in turn, de- 
scribes her ideal scheme of existence, which is to pass half the 
year in the country and half in London, in either case ‘‘ soberly,” 
and the chief difference between her catalogue of occupations and 
that of a ‘sober’? modern lady is the complete omission from 
Clarinda’s of any kind of “ good works,” unless a passing refe- 
rence to “‘ devotion”’ comes under that head. 

Pope starts, as is well known, by quoting the accusation, ‘“‘ Most 
women have no characters at all,” and after a few graphic sketches 
of the “‘cameleons,” as he calls them, gives, as his verdict, that 
they have two ruling passions— 

Those, only fix’d, they first or last obey, 
The love of pleasure, and the love of sway. 

The love of pleasure and the vacuous lives of the ladies of Pope’s 
day are nowhere better satirized than by Addison in Clarinda’s 
Journal of a Week. It is too familiar and too long to extract 
in its entirety, but Wednesday may serve as a specimen :— 


From eight till ten.—Drank two dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after them. 
From ten to eleven.—Eat a slice of bread and butter, drank a dish of bohea, and 
read the Spectator. 


From eleven to one.—At my toilette; tried a new hood. Gave orders for Veny to 
be combed and washed. Mem.: I look best in blue. 


From one till half-an-hour after two.—Drove to the Change. Cheapened a couple of 
fans. 


Till four.—At dinner. Mem.: Mr. Froth passed by in his new liveries. 

From four to six.—Dressed ; paid a visit to old Lady Blithe and her sister, having 
before heard they were gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven.—At basset. Mem.: Never set again upon the ace of diamonds. 


Swift’s “‘ Modern Lady,” in 1728, rises, like Belinda in the Rape 
of the Lock, at noon, spends her day in shopping, her evening in 


scandal, and her night, till past 4 in the following morning, in 
losing large sums at cards. 
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To return to Clarinda. During the whole week all she reads, 
beside the Spectator, is the fashionable play of the moment, 
Dryden’s Aurengzebe, and her only other useful occupation is 
working half a violet leaf on her flowered handkerchief, after 
which heroic feat she finds that her head aches and her eyes 
‘are out of order, and she promptly throws it aside. 

Indeed, the lamentations over the neglect of needlework by the 
young women of the period are no new thing. ‘Those hours,” 
‘says Addison’s correspondent of Oct. 13, 1714, ‘‘ which in this 
age are thrown away in dress, play, visits, and the like, were em- 
ployed, in my time, in writing out receipts, or working beds, chairs, 
and hangings for the family. It grieves my heart to see a couple 
of proud idle flirts sipping their tea for a whole afternoon, in a 
room hung round with the industry of their great-grandmother.” 
And the Spectator’s comment on the old lady’s letter is that he 
“*cannot forbear wishing that several writers of that sex had 
chosen to apply themselves rather to tapestry than rhyme”; that 
“Whig and Tory will be but seldom mentioned where the great 
dispute is whether blue or red is the more proper colour”; and 
that Sophronia would do the General greater glory “‘if she would 
choose rather to work the battle of Blenheim in tapestry, than 
signalize herself with so much vehemence against those who are 
Frenchmen in their hearts!” 

Men were then, as ever, hard to please. We find one woman 
who really did possess most of those grandmaternal accomplish- 
ments so often held up for our admiration. She is described as 
virtuous and lovely, and wanting neither in wit nor good-nature. 
“*She sings, dances, plays on the lute and harpsichord, paints 
prettily, is a perfect mistress of the French tongue, and has made 
‘a considerable progress in Italian. She is, besides excellently 
‘skilled in all domestic sciences, as preserving, pickling, pastry, 
making wines of fruits of our growth, embroidering, and needle- 
work of every kind.” Married to this Admirable Crichtoness, what 
cause of complaint could her husband find? He writes to the 
Spectator, March 1711-12, to lament that when in town she half 
ruins him by constant practising with her various masters, that 
she will paint fans and miniatures for all her friends which must 
be mounted by ‘‘ Colmar and Charles Matthews,” and, for the 
rest of the year, incredible sums are wasted in embroidery, in the 
‘constant employment of four French Protestants in making super- 
fluous furniture, and, above all, in furnishing the store-room with 
all those pickles and preserves so dear to the heart of the moralist, 
and with that ‘‘ detestable catalogue of counterfeit wines,” as this 
ungracious gentleman calls them. The good lady only exercises 
her economy on her children, “‘ who are all confined, both boys 
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and girls, to one large room in the remotest part of the house, 
with bolts on the doors and bars to the windows, under the care 
and tuition of an old woman who had been dry-nurse to her 
grandmother.” 

We need but turn to Horace Walpole to see that our ancestresses 
knew how to amuse themselves a little later in the century. What 
can be more lively than his supper at Vauxhall? He goes to Lady 
Caroline Petersham’s house, and finds “‘her and the little Ashe, 
or the Pollard Ashe, as they call her; they had just finished their 
last layer of red, and looked as handsome as crimson could make 
them.” They pick up some other good company in the Mall, but 
though Lady Caroline runs up to Lord Petersham with “ a fami- 
liar spring,” he stalks away ‘as sulky as a ghost that nobody 
will speak to first.” This does not appear to affect the lady’s. 
spirits ; they get into their barge, with a boat of French horns 
attending, and little Ashe singing. At Vauxhall the “‘ very foolish 
Miss Sparre,” who has never seen a duel, though she is fifteen,. 
and is anxious for the fun, tries to get Lord March to fight one, 
but he laughs her out of it. ‘‘ At last we assembled in our booth, 
Lady Caroline in the front, with the vizor of her hat erect, and look- 
ing gloriously jolly and handsome. She had fetched my brother 
Orford from the next box, where he was enjoying himself with his. 
petite partie, to help us to mince chickens. We minced seven 
chickens into a china dish, which Lady Caroline stewed over a 
lamp, with three pats of butter and a flagon of water, stirring, 
and rattling, and laughing, and we every minute expecting to have. 
the dish fly about her ears. She had brought Betty, the fruit-girl, 
with hampers of strawberries and cherries from Roger’s, and made 
her wait upon us, and then made her sup by us at a little table. 
The conversation was no less lively than the whole transaction. 
In short, the whole air of our party was sufficient, as you will 
easily imagine, to take up the whole attention of the garden: so. 
much so, that from eleven o’clock till half-an-hour after one, we 
had the whole concourse round our booth; at last they came into. 
the little gardens of each booth on the sides of ours, till Harry 
Vane took up a bumper and drank their healths, and was pro- 
ceeding to treat them with still greater freedom. It was three 
o’clock before we got home.” 

Beyond all else, the women of last century, appear to have 
been addicted to gaming. This mania, from which society is 
never altogether free, devoured more victims between the Restora- 
tion and the close of the French Revolution than in any other 
hundred and fifty years of which a record is preserved. The weak 
or wicked heroine of many an old novel is finally driven to de- 
spair by her losses at cards, and in real life not only did ladies. 
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largely conduce to the ruin of themselves and their families by 
this all-absorbing passion, but some did not disdain to set up 
private gaming-tables in their own houses, to keep the bank, and to 
fleece their guests, very much after the manner of Becky Sharp. 

M. Ferri de St. Constant, a French observer of English manners 
in the year XII. of the Republic, gives evidence on this point. He 
quotes a police report to the effect that, despite the stringent laws 
against gaming, there were in London alone forty-three gambling 
houses, six of which were kept by ladies; and in these six, which 
were frequented by a thousand persons, six hundred thousand 
pounds were annually lost and won. ‘Outre les maisons tenues 
par les ladies,” he continues, “‘dont parle M. Colquhoun, il y a des 
assemblées sous le nom de parties de cartes (card-parties), et méme 
de rout, que les dames donnent par spéculation. Non-seulement 
elles se remboursent de leurs frais avec l’argent des cartes, mais 
elles ont des profits considérables.”’ 

According to Goldsmith, the rage was not confined to London 
nor to Bath (which, under Beau Nash, must have been an English 
Monte Carlo), but spread throughout the land. ‘‘I have been 
told,” says the ‘Citizen of the World,” ‘‘of an old lady in the 
country who, being given over by the physicians, played with the 
curate of her parish to pass the time away; having won all his 
money, she next proposed playing for her funeral charges; the 
proposal was accepted, but, unfortunately, the lady expired just as 
she had taken in her game.” 

However, the accusations against the women of to-day appear 
to be less that they are frivolous than that they want to be 


learned, that they ape men, and that they meddle with politics. 
How sings Pope ? 
In beauty or wit, 
No mortal as yet, 
To question your empire has dared ; 
But men of discerning 
Have thought that in learning 
To yield to a lady was hard. 
Impertinent schools, 
With musty old rules, 
Have reading to females denied ; 
So papists refuse 
The Bible to use, 
Lest flocks should be wise as their guide. 


These lines were addressed to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who knew well enough to what she exposed herself. She says, 
after translating Epictetus: ‘‘ My sex is usually forbid studies of 
this nature, and folly reckoned so much our proper sphere, we are 


sooner pardoned any excesses of that, than the least pretensions 
to reading or good sense.” 
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The only wise woman is she who keeps what she does know to 
herself; so Lady Mary’s contemporaries, Molly and Kitty, were 
quite as unwise as their successors at Girton and Somerville Hall. 
Their uncle writes to the Spectator in 1711 :— 


Whilst they should have been considering the proper ingredients for a sack-posset, 
you should hear a dispute concerning the magnetic virtue of the loadstone, or perhaps 
the pressure of the atmosphere. In a late fit of the gout I complained of the pain of 
that distemper, when my niece Kitty begged leave to assure me that, whatever I might 
think, several great philosophers, both ancient and modern, were of opinion that both 
pleasure and pain were imaginary distinctions, and that there was no such thing as 
either in rerum naturd. Ihave often heard them affirm that the fire was not hot; and 
one day when I, with the authority of an old fellow, desired one of them to put my 
blue cloke on my knees, she answered: ‘Sir, I will reach the cloke; but, take notice, 
Ido not do it as allowing your description; for it might as well be called yellow as 
blue ; for colour is nothing but the various infractions of the rays of the sun.” Miss 
Molly told me one day that to say snow was white is allowing a vulgar error; for as it 
contains a great quantity of nitrous particles, it might more reasonably be supposed 
to he black. 


It is a pity that these young ladies did not live a little 
later, as they would have been well qualified for the “ Blue Stock- 
ing Clubs” of Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Vesey, though if the 
story of the origin of the name be true, a Blue Stocking ought to 
be aman, not a woman. It is said that a man excused himself 
from going to a very early meeting at Mrs. Montague’s house in 


Portman Square, because he was in undress ; to which it was re- 
plied: ‘‘No particular regard to dress is necessary in an assembly 
devoted to the cultivation of the mind; so little attention, indeed, 
is paid to the dress of the parties, that a gentleman would not 
be thought very outré who should appear in blue stockings.”* 

Is Miss Ferrier’s delicious account of Mrs. Bluemits’ literary 
party, in Marriage, intended as a satire on these clubs ? 

The real misfortune has hitherto been that the average girl 
has been so ill-educated, that one who has, from her own perse- 
verance, or from the extra care bestowed upon her, been rather 
better taught than her fellows, has either been laughed at or 
unduly praised—probably both—with the result of making her an 
awkward prig. Now that the standard of female education has 
been raised, a girl with a fair knowledge of history, Latin, and 
mathematics will cease to be a phenomenon, and will be neither 
tempted to parade, nor teased into concealing, her acquirements. 
Anyone who will take the trouble to go over one of the colleges 
for young women at Oxford or Cambridge, before condemning it, 
will probably come away with the impression that no girl is very 
likely to remain there who does not intend to ‘“‘study to be 
quiet and to learn her own business.” 


* Boswell attributes the title of these clubs to the “ blue stockings” of Mr. Stilling- 
fleet, one of their most eminent members. 
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As to aping men, the essayists do not spare their lady friends. 
on that score. Witness the anecdote which Addison tells of a 
lady who, dressed, according to the fashion of the fast women of’ 
the time, in a man’s hat, perriwig, and riding-coat, met a tenant 
of Sir Roger de Coverley. She asked whether a house near at 
hand were Coverley Hall? The man, seeing only the male part. 
of his querist, replied, ‘‘ Yes, Sir’’; but upon the further question, 
whether Sir Roger were a married man, dropped his eye upon her- 
petticoat and changed his note to, ‘‘No, Madam.” Another lady 
is described as a “‘ rural Andromache,” ‘‘one of the greatest fox-. 
hunters in the country. She talks of hounds and horses, and 
makes nothing of leaping over a six-bar gate. If a man tells her: 
a waggish story, she gives him a’push with her hand in jest, and, 
calls him an impudent dog; and if her servant neglects his. 
business, threatens to kick him out of the house.” 

Whatever their dress and manners, the women of the past can 
easily teach their descendants a lesson in political partizanship.. 
Whig and Tory took good care that there should be no mistake 
about their sentiments. The patch placed on the right or left side 
of the face as they drew up in battle array on either side of the 
Haymarket Theatre was an index of the fury which blazed within ; 
and Addison, hopeless of abating it in any other way, assures his. 
‘female readers” that ‘there is nothing so bad for the face as party 
zeal. It gives an ill-natured cast to the eye, and a disagreeable. 
sourness to the look; besides that it makes the lines too strong,. 
and flushes them worse than brandy—indeed, I never knew a party: 
woman that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth.”’ 

On the occasion of a debate in the House of Lords in 1739, when, 
a crowd was expected, the Lord Chancellor made an order that: 
ladies were not to be admitted, and that the gallery was to be. 
reserved for the Commons. The Duchesses of Queensberry and 
Ancaster, Lady Huntingdon (of Methodistical fame), and several: 
others, not to be beaten, presented themselves at the door at 9 
o’clock in the morning. When refused entrance, the Duchess of. 
Queensberry, with an oath equal to the doorkeeper’s own, swore. 
that they would come in in spite of the Lord Chancellor and. 
the whole House. The Peers resolved to starve them out, and. 
ordered that the doors should not be opened till they had raised, 
their siege. ‘‘ These Amazons,” says Lady Mary Montagu, “ stood 
there till five in the afternoon, without sustenance, every now and} 
then playing volleys of thumps, kicks, and raps against the door - 
with so much violence that the speakers in the House were scarce 
heard. When the Lords were not to be conquered by this, the two. 
duchesses (very well apprised of the use of stratagems in war) 
commanded a dead silence of half-an-hour; and the Chancellor, 
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who thought this a certain proof of their absence (the Commons 
being also very impatient to enter) gave order for the opening of 
the door, upon which they all rushed in, pushed aside their compe- 
titors, and placed themselves in the front row of the gallery. They 
stayed there till after eleven, when the House rose; and during 
the debate gave applause, and showed marks of dislike—by noisy 
laughs and apparent contempts.” What a warning to any legis- 
lator who may wish to prevent the ladies from enjoying his 
eloquence ! 

Nor were “ platform women” unknown to these good old days. 
The Mirror of over a hundred years ago, says: ‘In London, to 
which place we are always to look for the ‘Glass of Fashion,’ the 
ladies, not satisfied with shewing their spirit in the bold look, the 
masculine air, and the manly garb, have made inroads into a pro- 
vince from which they were formerly considered as absolutely 
excluded ; I mean that of public oratory. MHalf-a-dozen societies 
have started up this winter, in which female speakers exercise their 
powers of elocution before numerous audiences, and canvass all 
manner of subjects with the freedom and spirit of the boldest male 
orators.” 

The Duchess of Devonshire and the Westminster election have 
been often cited; but if, as is generally allowed, Miss Edge- 
worth gives a fair picture of the manners and customs of her 
generation, what shall we think of the conduct of the ladies in 
Belinda? An election takes place, Mrs. Luttridge posts down to 
begin her canvass, and away posts her enemy, Lady Delacour, to 
canvass for a cousin of her friend Mrs. Freke. Lady Delacour 
is ambitious to have it said of her that she ‘‘ was the finest figure 
that ever appeared upon canvass.” Onthe day of election (? nomi- 
nation) she and Mrs. Freke make their appearance on the hustings 
** dressed in splendid party uniforms,” and distribute ribands and 
cockades from two enormous panniers. Not to be outdone, Mrs. 
Luttridge sends for panniers twice as big as theirs. Thereupon, 
Lady Delacour caricatures Mrs. Luttridge as ‘“‘the ass and 
her panniers.” Mrs. Luttridge, an excellent shot, wishes herself 
a man, that she might take proper notice of her opponent’s 
conduct. Instigated by Mrs. Freke, Lady Delacour sends her a 
challenge, which is accepted in due form. The ladies and their 
seconds meet in man’s attire ; but the principals are induced to fire 
into the air, because Mrs. Luttridge is incapaciated by a whitlow 
on her forefinger from using her right hand! 

French ladies have been known to emulate these warlike feats, 
but the Dames of the Primrose League have as yet abstained from 
adding duelling to their many iniquities. It is all very well to 
say that ‘these last two elections are the first wherein women 
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have been engaged as organized canvassers.” This is simply the 
sequence of the law of demand and supply. Women always took that 
share which the condition of politics afforded them. Were politics 
the regulation of petty wars between little tribes or kingdoms ? 
There weve the women as sibyls and pythonesses, as Teutonic wise 
women or Celtic leaders in the fray. Were politics the intrigues 
and treaties of powerful kings? Ministers and ambassadors knew 
perfectly well that they must make their account with the wives, 
the mothers, and the favourites of the monarehs, even when the 
women were not, as was sometimes the case, themselves queens, 
governors, regents, or ambassadors. When politics in England 
fell under the control of popular vote, but when the elections were 
still largely swayed by aristocratic influence, great ladies entered 
the field and cajoled the electors by every means at their com- 
mand. The day has come when the male suffrage is all but 
universal, when bribery is almost impossible, and when the weight 
of great name and position is next door to nil. But the women 
are still here, and are more needed than ever by those who desire 
to gain the support of the newly-enfranchised masses. Not great 
ladies alone, but every woman possessing good manners, fair 
education, and average intelligence is now in request. When you 
have to deal with large numbers, both of canvassers and canvassees, 
organization becomes absolutely necessary. Women have not 
entered a new field, but keep the old one under altered conditions ; 
and this is the whole secret of the Primrose League as far as they 
are concerned. Does any of this acrimony against the Leaguers 
arise from the fact that whilst the enlightened Radicals have been 
gazing into the future, and reading there the great things which 
women will do with their votes when they get them, the stupid 
Conservative party has seized upon the present and shown what 
women can do while yet unfranchised ? 

These disjointed fragments are by no means intended as a com- 
plete answer to Mrs. Lynn Linton, still less as a sketch of the way 
in which women have put their fingers into various pies long 
since cooked and eaten. The object has been rather to point out 
that there is no particular reason to think, as many seem to do, 
that the women of to-day have struck out new lines of folly and 
presumption for themselves, and are thereby likely to land us in un- 
known evils. Therefore, though it would be undesirable to dwell 
upon it, that portion of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s article cannot be 
altogether ignored in which she says that both sexes now discuss, 
without reserve, subjects which were once hidden from public 
view. 

It is possible, and, so far as it is true, certainly deplorable, that 
the present generation has relapsed from a reticence of speech 
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observed by the one or two immediately preceding it. It may, 
however, be safely said that this is a relapse, and not a new 
development. For instance, women have of late been seen at 
trials which would have been more appropriately marked by their 
absence. Could any rebuke be more scathing than that adminis- 
tered by the Tatler to the ladies who frequented Old Bailey when 
certain causes were tried there in the days of good Queen Anne? 
Steele goes so far as to propose that, since they take such an 
interest in the matter, in future trials of this sort half of the jury 
should be women. Nor had they lost this taste fifty years later 
when Lord Bath, writing to his relative, Colman, said that the 
ladies desired minute details to be sent them of any such trial 
in which he might be engaged. No Minister of the Crown would 
venture to repeat in the presence of Her present Gracious Majesty 
the anecdotes with which Sir Robert Walpole was wont to regale 
Queen Caroline. 

Miss Burney is justly regarded as the pioneer of respectable 
novelists ; but what young girl of’ the present day, who had only 
gleaned her ideas of life from conversations heard in her father’s 
drawing-room, would have exposed poor Evelina to the adventures 
she meets with at Vauxhall and the Marylebone Gardens? What 
brother, bestowing plentiful advice on a young sister, would 
specially recommend her, as does a writer in the Lady’s Magazine 
for 1785, to study Clarissa Harlowe and Pamela? Nor is this selec- 
tion wonderful when we recollect the story of Sir Walter Scott’s 
aunt, Mrs. Keith. She asked him to obtain for her the novels of 
Mrs. Afra Behn, but promptly returned them, saying, ‘‘ Take back 
your bonny Mrs. Behn, and, if you will follow my advice, put her 
in the fire. But is it not a strange thing that I, a woman of 
eighty, sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to look through a book 
which, sixty years ago, I have heard read aloud for the amuse- 
ment of large circles of the best company in London ?” 

Two wrongs do not make a right, and want of modesty, dislike 
_ of home occupations, and desire to compete with men in ways un- 
suited to a woman’s physical or mental capacity are worthy to be 
blamed, whether found in the reign of Queen Anne or in that of 
Queen Victoria. But there were quiet and good women in days gone 
by, and there are quiet and good women now. Because we see the 
old faults and old foibles re-appearing in modern dress, we need 
not imagine that this is a monstrous age and a precursor of chaos. 
Neither need we confound a desire for an education more thorough 
and less superficial, the honest wish of a girl who might be a 
burden at home to earn her own livelihood, or even an interest in 
questions whose solution will largely affect our own lives and the 
future of our children, with the noisy clamour of a few agitators 
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who have never forgiven Nature for making them women instead 
-of men. 

‘A little learning is a dangerous thing.” “It is true,” says 
the wisest of Englishmen, “ that a little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to Atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds 
about to religion.” The best-educated woman will best under- 
stand the limits of her own powers; the girl who can really earn 
her own living in a manner suited to her sex will not desire work 
for which she is unfit; and the woman who most thoroughly 
understands what the term “ politics” implies will be the last to 
aspire to a direct share in the government of the State, even 
though she may think herself and her sisters not unworthy of a 
voice in the choice of their rulers. 

‘“‘ There is a great deal of human nature about,” even in women, 
and you will never succeed in cutting them all to one pattern. 
Votes or no votes, Penelope will embroider, Nausicaa entertain 
her guests, Andromache nurse her baby, Helen will flirt, Aspasia 
teach eloquence and guide statesmen to the end of the chapter. 
And Cassandra ? oh! Cassandra will prophesy. We fear that she 
will be as little heeded as she was in days of yore, and we hope 


that her forebodings will prove less true than those which spoke 
the doom of Troy. 


M. E. Jersey. 
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Land Owners and Land Labourers. 


To tHE Eprtors or THE “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I must beg a small space in the National Review to reply to a most 
extraordinary effusion which appears in the current number from the 
pen of Mr. Joseph Alan Scofield. The letter in question is written to. 
advocate the total abolition of the English tenant farmer. I cannot say 
that it is an argument in favour of that course, for the whole letter does 
not contain an argument that is based on anything like reasonable 
grounds or accurate data. 

Mr. Scofield informs us that the agricultural question is not that of 
large or small lets, or peasant proprietorship, but “the rural disaffec- 
tion so long rife in England.” What this may mean I do not quite 
know—neither, I imagine, does Mr. Scofield—but it sounds well, and it 
has the advantage of being indefinite, no small matter in such a letter 
as he has seen fit to address to you. I can only imagine that by “ rural 
disaffection ” Mr. Scofield means the feeling, which he, no doubt, knows 
is growing, that up to the present the landowners have had by far the 
warmer side of the hedge, and that it is time that they gave up some of 
their shelter to those who have planted it. 

If this is what he means, then he will do well, especially if he is a 
landowner, to recognize the fact that the tenant farmers will not be un- 
ceremoniously expatriated because the landowners think that they have 
sucked them about as dry as they will be permitted todo. During these 
past ten years of dark depression, which has caused the depreciation to 
the extent of at least one-half of the value of all agricultural land, who 
is it that has borne the loss? The tenant farmer has borne it, not 
merely on his own hardly-won capital, but also that on the landlord’s 
property. For ten long years has the value of the landlords’ property 
been steadily decreasing, and yet they have only just begun to feel it; 
while the tenant farmer has had to squeeze and screw to make ends 
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meet, the landowner has never yet had to deprive himself of his cham- 
pagne, his wife of her costly dresses and jewels, or his daughters of their 
season in town, but he placidly thinks that he has done a noble and 
generous act, one for which he will receive his reward by the puffs of 
the local newspaper, if he gives off a beggarly 15 per cent. of the rents 
which an unjust law and the exigencies of the business of agriculture 
compel the unfortunate tenant to pay, whether the land produces it or 
not. 

Now, when Mr. Scofield sees that the tenant farmer is about to wake 
up and refuse to be squeezed any more, he coolly proposes to the land- 
‘owners of England to abolish the whole class, to boycott the tenant 
farmer out of the country. Verily, such a proposal is enough to make 
the English farmer look upon the Irishman—against whom, by the way, 
he has been assisting the landlords—as a very Solomon in undertaking 
what must henceforth be looked upon as a crusade against the landlord. 

The idea of the hardworking tenant farmer being called a burden on 
the land, while the landlord is spoken of as a necessity, is too ridiculous. 
At the worst, the tenant farmer works and employs capital on the land. 
With but few notable exceptions, the landlords are nothing better than 
a drain, from a commercial point of view a useless piece of extravagance, 
ornamental, no doubt, but without whom not a country parish in Eng- 


land but would be better off by many good sovereigns per head than it 
is now. 


We are asked by Mr. Scofield to consider the way in which tenant 
farmers live, and he draws a picture, which does credit to his imagina- 
tion if not to his good taste. It is as untrue in its essential points as 
the talk we used to hear two or three years ago about the sherry and 
the hunter, which led everyone to believe that the whole class of tenant 
farmers spent their days in drinking and careering about the country 
.after his lordship’s hounds, amusements which only ought to be indulged 
in by landowners, stock-jobbers with doubtfully-acquired wealth (but 
wealthy), et hoc genus omne. 

Just fancy the wickedness of the tenant farmer! He actually has his 
‘daughters educated at a boarding-school ; worse, they have a piano ; and, 
-oh, horror! they even presume to dress decently, sometimes even better 
than the parson’s daughters, which, I might remark, is not saying 
much. But, bad as the girls are, they are nothing as compared to their 
brothers. These young men actually drive to market at a reasonable 
pace, instead of dawdling along behind a cart-horse just off the plough. 
They also dress much better than they ought to do; they drink whisky, 
and they even presume to have an “ air.” 

Mr. Scofield, all through his letter, harps upon the condition of the 
agricultural labourer. Well, it is bad enough ; but who is responsible 
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for it? The landowners, who have screwed every possible penny out of 
the farmer, who have neglected to provide the labourer with decent 
eottages or a morsel of garden, but who, as a class, have been counting 
their incomes by tens, and, in some cases, hundreds of thousands. 

The next statement I have to notice is the most astounding one I 
have ever seen on this subject; it can, I feel sure, only proceed from 
ignorance. Mr. Scofield states that a farmer of 500 acres at £1 per 
acre makes, in addition to interest on capital invested, ‘ five hundred pounds: 
a year clear profit.” He then calmly remarks, ‘‘ A handsome salary for 
managing a holding of that extent.” I should think it would be. If 
Mr. Scofield can find a farmer of 500 acres, at £500 rent, who makes 
£500 per annum clear profit over and above the interest on his capital 
invested, he ought to buy him up and exhibit him on market days in 
the provincial towns, where, I can assure Mr. Scofield, such a rara 
avis will be looked at by admiring crowds with more curiosity than they 
would regard a live dodo, and with a greater awe than would be inspired 
by a visitation of millionaire landlords. 

Not a few landowners have recently been compelled to take to farm- 
ing on their own account in recent years, but they do not seem to find 
it the delightfully profitable business Mr. Scofield would have us believe 
it must be; on the contrary, they prefer to let their farms at greatly 
reduced rents, and, in some cases even, no rents at all, rather than keep. 
them on their hands. Of the truth of this statement Mr. Scofield can 
find abundant evidence in Suffolk if he likes to try. 

But further on in Mr. Scofield’s letter we find his reasons for his. 
attack on one of the hardest-working and most economical classes 
of men in the country; they are two: the one political, the other 
pecuniary. We are told that “at present the landowner has only 
one vote to give against the votes of hundreds of those who are dis- 
affected towards him.” Men of property always imagine that they have 
a greater stake in the country than the poor, and that, therefore, they 
ought to have more votes. They seldom seem to understand that it is 
men, not money, who have to live under the laws, and that the body 
and mind and strength of the labourer, or even of that horrible in- 
cubus the tenant farmer, are as precious, and even more valuable, to 
them than are the pampered bodies and faculties of the wealthy to their 
owners. Consequently Mr. Scofield has laid it down that the future 
policy of the landowners is to be the cold shoulder to the farmers, and 
the butter and honey to the labourers. Well, Mr. Scofield may try, 
but he will find that the labourers are not such fools as he takes them 
to be, they are playing for higher stakes. If the British farmer had 
not been the most long-suffering individual in the world, he would, 
instead of supporting the landlord and landlord legislation through thick 
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and thin, as he has done, have long ere this looked out for his own 
interests ; there is just time if he will do so now. I hope that every 
one of them will read Mr. Scofield’s letter; if that does not wake them 
up, Ido not know what will. The pecuniary reason is this: in the last 
paragraph of his letter Mr. Scofield speaks of the landowner as being 
“content with a trifling percentage on the fully-paid-up price of his 
estate.” Here we have the secret. No one would find fault with the 
landlord if he were content with a fair percentage on the value of his 
estate, but he is not; he is only now, and very slowly, being brought 
to realise the fact that his property has depreciated enormously in 
value, and that the rent must be based, not on the paid-up price which 
he gave for it, but on its value, i.e. on what it will produce. Up to the 
present the tenant farmer has borne the brunt of this depreciation, the 
landowner’s share as well as his own; and the landlord, hearing a cry 
all round him of depression, but not feeling much lighter in pocket, 
got to think that the fall in agricultural values was no concern of his. 
He will have to accept the fact, and bow to it. 

One more word as to the mode of life of the tenant farmer. As I 
have pointed out, the description given by Mr. Scofield is very 
inaccurate, but granting that the life of the tenant farmer is not the 
life of the bailiff at £52 per annum, as Mr. Scofield seems to think it 
should be, it must be remembered that the farmer of to-day is not the 
same kind of individual as his great-grandfather ; he has to fight the 
world with very different weapons, and must be highly educated in 
proportion, and the refinements of life become as important to him as 
the luxuries do to the landowner. Again, he is possessed of capital, 
which, employed in trade, would give him a bigger return than he now 
obtains. At least, there is no obligation upon him to forego his just 
interest in order that the landlord may not feel the depreciation in the 
value of the land. © 

Landowners, and I am sorry to say not landowners only, perpetually 
refuse to see that society below them is advancing with giant strides 
towards a higher civilization and more refined and comfortable modes 
of life. Perhaps they will see it in time, but they must not expect that 
the tenant farmer is going to be left behind in order to oblige them. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
The Conservative Club, C. T. Roserts. 
Ipswich. 
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Land Owners and Land Labourers: A Defence of Tenant 
Farmers. 


To tHe Epitors or tHE Natronan Revinw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I was rather surprised to see in your October number a letter 
signed ‘“‘ Joseph Alan Scofield,” because, although purporting to deal 
with the great question of the land, it contained little more than 
an attack on that most valuable body of men, the tenant farmers of 
England. Mr. Scofield, indeed, proposes, as a remedy for the agricultural 
depression, that the tenant farmers are to be exterminated; and that 
the landlords, being possessed of the large profits now made by the 
tenants, will be able to cure the ‘rural disaffection so long rife in 
England” by making the labouring men better off. These are Mr. 
Scofield’s words : ‘‘ The true remedy is, I believe—in spite of the dis- 
<ouraging statements of profit and loss now and then put forth in con- 
nection with sundry tracts of very poor soil—for the landowner, with 
the aid of his agent and of bailiffs, to farm the land himself. It is at 
once his interest and his duty to do so. It is his interest, because with 
a part of the profit, hereby saved from the tenant farmers, he could 
increase his own income; and it is his duty, because with another part 
he could increase the income which they who by the sweat of their 
brows and the aching of their backs actually till the soil have so long 
waited for. . . . In a word, the tenant farmer should be got rid of .. . 
Why should the agricultural labourer be expected to go on patiently in 
semi-starvation and well-grounded discontent? Because the tenant 
farmer is necessary? I submit that he is not necessary; I submit that 
he and his family are an unnecessary and intolcrable burden on the 
land.” 

I propose to show that Mr. Scofield has arrived at entirely erroneous 
conclusions concerning the land question; that the large profits he 
declares to be made by tenant farmers, and on the existence of which he 
bases his whole argument, do not exist at all; and that, therefore, it would 
not be the landlords’ interest to farm the land; that, so far from there 
being too many tenant farmers, their numbers are too few; and that the 
landowners farming the land themselves, so far from helping the 
labourers, would impoverish them, and that the tenant farmer’s mode 
of living, so highly coloured as it is by Mr. Scofield, is in the best 
interest of the farm-labourers. 

Mr. Scofield declares that the tenant farmers make large profits, and 
warns us against any assertions to the contrary made by farmers, land- 
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agents, and, I suppose, all others who have so little means of knowing 
the truth. We will, then, at his bidding, cast aside as valueless and 
unconvincing all the sad experience of the past, the total disappearance 
of the landlords who did farm their own lands, the yeoman class; the 
constantly repeated declaration of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
landlords who have tried farming during recent years, and the almost 
unanimous statements of farmers and land-agents, that farming is no 
longer a profitable occupation. But there does happen to exist a means 
of testing the correctness of Mr. Scofield’s opinions as to the profits of 
farmers; the unalterable laws of political economy will assist us to 
decide. Mr. Scofield asserts that the profits of the tenant farmers are 
far larger than their possession of ‘‘a few cows, horses, implements, 
and a banking-account sufficient for a year’s seeds and wages” warrants 
them in taking. If this were so, the landlords could easily reduce these 
profits by raising the tenants’ rents, and thus appropriate their fair share 
of the gains; but, at all events, if such large profits were indeed to be 
made by farming, landlords would have but little difficulty in letting 
their farms; there would be a great demand for the land, the raw 
material of so profitable and so pleasant a business. It is notorious, 
however, that so little is the demand for farms, that all over the 
country landlords are lowering their rents; and that capital flows so 
slowly into this business of agriculture, which Mr. Scofield declares is so 
profitable, that many farms are not let at all. 

Under such circumstances it is idle, and worse than idle, to assert 
that the tenant farmers are making large profits. There can be no 
surer test of the profits of agriculture, than the demand for farms. 
At present farms are a drug on the market; a most incontestible proof 
of the incorrectness of Mr. Scofield’s assertions. It is such statements 
as these of his, constantly repeated to thoughtless hearers, that have, 
in no small degree, given rise to what he terms ‘rural disaffection” in 
England. 

It is tolerably clear, then, that as there are no large profits to be 
made by farming, that landlords are acting wisely in rather reducing 
their rents than farming largely themselves. At no period could Mr. 
Scofield’s advice to landlords have been more ill-timed; nor is it likely 
that it will ever be much adopted. When there is difficulty in letting 
farms, landlords know the profits must be small, and are therefore 
unwilling to farm themselves; and, on the other hand, when the 
profits are larger, farms are easily let; and the same love of ease, 
and security of his capital, which has induced the landlord to invest in 
land at all, determines him to let his land and live on the moderate 
returns from rent rather than trust to the profits of agriculture, of 
all industries the most precarious. 
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Mr. Scofield suggests that the tenant farmers should be abolished,. 
and that the landlords would be the gainers; but I think there are very 
few landowners in England who are not now regretting the paucity of 
tenant farmers. It is the lack of tenant farmers competing for farms. 
that has lowered the rents of three parts of the landlords of England ; 
and the total abolition of this most respectable body of men would, 
beyond all doubt, leave large tracts of our lands untilled and large 
numbers of labourers and landowners completely ruined from want of 
their accustomed employment and rent. 

Mr. Scofield has endeavoured to back up his request for the abolition 
of tenant farmers, by criticising their appearance, mode of living, and 
their morals ; in language very common from the lips of Radical agitators, 
but very uncommon, I am happy to say, in the pages of the National 
Review. The tenant farmers’ daughter goes to a boarding-school ; plays 
a piano, and dresses better than the parson’s daughter, his sons drive 
to market, and they, expensively tailored, fashionably barbered, and 
plentifully brandied and whiskied, saunter about, bet freely, and at 
neighbours houses drop twenty pounds at cards without winking, &c. 
Such is Mr. Scofield’s description of the modern tenant farmer, and 
although anyone at all acquainted with country life would consider it 
a grotesque exaggeration of an ordinary farmer’s mode of living, it 
cannot be denied that here and there farmers are to be found who do- 
drive good horses, have their daughters highly educated, smoke cigars,. 
and even trim their whiskers. But these are farmers who rent large 
farms, requiring much capital to be laid out in live and dead stock ; men, 
in fact, who, before the bad times came, had at least £10,000 to call 
their own. These are precisely the sort of men who are wanted on the 
land; they are usually well educated, and good farmers, and valuable 
as such to the landlord, and their very luxuries, their smart gigs, their 
tidy gardens, make them of much service to the labouring classes, who 
are thereby found additional employment. 

Mr. Scofield would have us abolish this class of man; such action 
would immediately be attended by a decreased demand for labour, and 
in consequence a decreased wage. 

For my part, unlike Mr. Scofield, I have often been surprised at the 
very frugal habits of the tenant farmers as a body, and that they are 
content with the profits they are able to secure even in good times. 
The risks of their business are enormous; a wet harvest time doubles. 
the cost of taking in the crop, and halves its value in some cases ; a dry 
summer, such as 1885, not only renders all their expenditure on crops. 
for winter consumption wasted, it lowers the price of the stock they 
may have to sell, and compels them to buy large quantities of artificial 
foods ; and sometimes the short-sighted policy of reckless importation 
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of live stock from abroad, spreads disease in the farmers herds and 
flocks, or renders it impossible for them to sell them without the most 
damaging restrictions. Such are some of the risks of the farmer's 
undertaking ; for in our most variable climate his alone, of all industries, 
is dependent on the weather. With such risks, surely the possible 
profits should be large; but they are not. Every tradesman, every 
manufacturer, from the baker to the largest employer of labour in the 
country, looks for at least a ten per cent. return, in return for his time, 
his energy, and the ordinary risks of commercial enterprise. But the 
tenant farmer, with his business hours from dawn till night, with all 
the risks he has to run, seldom secures ten per cent. on his capital ; 
and now, because here and there one of them, with perhaps £10,000 
of his capital invested in the land, ventures to drive in a gig and educate 
his family, and live up to £600 or £700 a year, they are held up to 
your readers by Mr. Scofield as a class drunken, dissolute, and unneces- 
sary. No, Sir; Mr. Scofield’s suggestions appear to me to be impolitic. 
Landlords who know comparatively little of farming will not farm their 
lands, if they can possibly avoid doing so, at a time when the most 
intelligent of agriculturalists declare farming to be unprofitable. The 
tenant farmers are a class to be encouraged, because they will till the 
land, and risk their fortunes in doing so, for a very small return. 

Mr. Scofield implies that the labourers’ condition of ‘‘ semi-starvation ” 
is to be ascribed to the existence of the tenant farmers. True the wages 
of the labourers are low, but that is no fault of the farmers. Like all 
wages, the farm-labourers’ are regulated by the laws of supply and 
demand, and, if anything, the subsistence of tenant farmers on the land 
increases the demand, and therefore the wages. 

But Mr. Scofield’s scheme is typical of many more. One class is 
to be sacrificed to enrich another. In Ireland landlords have been 
sacrificed to tenant farmers; in England Mr. Scofield proposes to reverse 
the process. Experiments of such a nature are fore-doomed to failure. 
The causes of agricultural depression are obvious. The low prices of 
the products of the soil render its cultivation no longer profitable; the 
destruction of tenants and landlords alike would not enhance the profits. 
of agriculture by one penny; and in my opinion nothing will so much 
retard the return of agricultural prosperity as broaching such schemes. 
of destruction as Mr. Scofield’s, backed up, as his has been, by the cruel 
abuse of that most valuable body of men, the tenant farmers ot 


England. 
l remain, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant, 
Henry R. Farqunarson. 
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The Indian Civil Service. 


To tas Eprtors or THE Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you allow me half a dozen words on the subject of Mr. 
Pincott’s letter in your October number ? I should not desire to enter 
into any controversy with him upon a subject with which he is much 
more conversant, probably, than myself; and the less so as I do not 
make out that he controverts either of the positions undertaken in my 
former letter to you. I submitted, as you may (or may not) re- 
member, that the greatest Indian statesmen had not been distinguished 
students of the ‘‘ Black Classics”; and Mr. Pincott apparently admits 
this, and offers an explanation which is, I dare say, correct, but is cer- 
tainly immaterial to the argument. I also complained of the absence, 
in the present curriculum for the Indian Civil Service, of ‘‘ moral and 
athletic training.” Mr. Pincott also deplores this; but does not seem 
to think that the Civil Service Commissioners are responsible for it. 
That is one of the things which the Parliamentary inquiry ought to 
clear up. 

But where I have to ask Mr. Pincott’s reconsideration is as to the 
tone of his letter, and the assumption which he makes in the opening 
sentences. I do not know what grounds my first letter gave him for 
speaking of ‘‘ the curiously departmental point of view,” or for saying 
that I “ fear what prudent people hope, viz. that the employment of 
Indians in positions of responsibility has not reached its utmost limit.” 
I neither said nor implied anything of the sort ; my words were: “ the 
process cannot be supposed to have reached its utmost limit.” I should 
have thought that any candid and intelligent person would have under- 
stood the argument. The fewer Englishmen are sent out the more 
important is it that they should be fit. They ought not to be debarred 
from studying Arabic, Sanscrit, or Persian, any more than they should 
be debarred from studying Greek, Latin, or Hebrew. But, inasmuch 
as it may be presumed that the main end of their employment is that 
they transfuse Indian statesmanship with an Occidental element; and 
since for such work these studies admittedly give no preparation, it is 
surely not unfair to suggest that they ought not to be obligatory. The 
colloquial vernaculars, with due preparation in England—for which I 
postulated—can be better learned on the spot ; and (pace tanti viri) there 
is an interval between a young civilian’s landing and his being put into 
serious duty. But law, political economy, and such-like, can be better 
learned in England, and are essential to such a life as the civilian of the 
future is likely to lead. 
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It might, perhaps, be found that the use of arms and the manage- 
ment of a horse—things which, in Tudor and Stuart times, formed part 
of every gentleman’s training—would also be subjects in regard to which 
candidates might be profitably required to show their fitness. 

In any case, I submit that to suggest certain questions is not of the 
nature of an offence ; and that to impute to the suggester opinions and 
motives which he has not disclosed and does not entertain, is hardly 
within the bounds of controversial fairness. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


Oxford, H. G. Kerns. 
October 15, 1886. 


The Indian Civil Service. 


To tae Eprirors or THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

You may possibly consider my experiences of the linguistic 
training of Indian civilians, during three years’ service as an early 
competition-wallah, to be in point in the controversy on this matter 
between Mr. Keene and Mr. Pincott. For sixteen months I remained 
in Calcutta, studying Persian and Hindi, until I passed an examination 
in each language, consisting of vivd voce translation from prescribed 
books, translation at sight of an ‘‘ unseen” passage, and written 
versions of an English piece of narration, and of English colloquial 
sentences. This period was the equivalent of the present two years of 
probation. The studies in question could have been at least as well 
prosecuted in England as in a hotel bed-room in what Lord Elgin 
called ‘‘ the sweltering capital.” I was then posted to a district in the 
North-West Provinces and immediately set to work, without the aid of 
an interpreter or of any native who spoke English, at discharging 
magisterial duties in a court in which the official language was Hin- 
dustani, and everything was recorded in writing. Of course I was in 
great difficulties with the language, which is written in the Arabic 
character and not, as Hindi is, in the Sanscrit. My experience com- 
pletely corroborates Mr. Pincott’s position, and justifies the action of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, to which Mr. Keene objects. For the 
efficient performance of my duties, a complete previous training in 
Hindustani was, I should say, essential. 

But there is one point to which neither Mr. Keene, Mr. Pincott, nor 
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the Commissioners have adverted: the expediency, if not necessity, of 
including in such training the ready reading of the Arabic cursive-hand, 
in which all legal proceedings are recorded, and which few officials can, 
even in the lamest fashion, contrive to decipher. Unless the magistrate 
ean read this, he is a mere puppet in the hands of his native clerk. He 
signs or initials, as I did, scores or hundreds of documents every day, 
which he cannot read. Like a blind man, he dictates orders and 
decrees innumerable on documents read out to him, in humble trust 
that they have been read out correctly. How easily may the effect of 
any of these be altered by the accidental or designed omission or in- 
sertion of a negative or of an affirmative! The Commissioners, up to 
the last Report which I have seen, seem to have ignored this matter 
altogether. At the first examination, the candidate who takes up 
German, is required to write, in the English character, divers passages 
obscurely penned in the German MS. hand. For ,the probationers no 
similar task in cursive Arabic seems to have been thought of. It is 
high time that the change should be made. The recently-published 
posthumous work of the late Professor E. H. Palmer will greatly 
facilitate the acquirement of the art. 

Moreover, although the amount of Persian and Hindi exacted in my 
time may fairly be thought excessive, some modicum of Persian and 
Arabic on the one hand, and of Hindi and Sanscrit on the other, would 
be highly useful to every district officer in regions where Hindustani is 
the vernacular. The Court jargon is largely composed of Persian and 
Arabic. The dialect of the peasants abounds in Hindi and Sanscrit. 
From every probationer should be required, as a compulsory minimum, 
enough acquaintance with all four tongues to produce a written trans- 
lation of a passage from a short book in each—say, the first book of 
the Gulistan in Persian, and an equivalent amount in the three other 
tongues. The two years of probation afford ample time for these 
additional acquisitions. 

Your obedient Servant, 
S. H. Boutr. 


The Magistracy. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE NationaL Review.” 
GTNTLEMEN, 

The excellent article on the ‘‘ Great Unpaid” in this month’s 
number fails to point out some of the most important work of local 
magistrates—work which, it seems to me, no stipendiary could possibly 
perform. I allude to the daily applications made for signatures to all 
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kinds of papers, and for friendly advice, which very often takes the 
form of substantial aid to the poor people who are in trouble. 

I am the only J.P. resident in a Kent parish of about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, and scarcely a day passes but that, in the early morning or late 
in the evening, I have to see poor people who require my signature for 
summonses, lost pawn-tickets, savings’ bank and post office papers, 
pension certificates, declarations ; or who seek advice in endless cases of 
‘disagreement or ill-treatment, which I am often able to adjust. At 
whatever time my clients come, I make it a rule to see them at once, 
and do my best to help them in their difficulties; and I know that 
most magistrates do the same. 

I am afraid that the deserving poor will not be gainers by any change 
made in the direction which is so freely suggested by our Radical 
friends. 

I remain, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J.P. 


The Eastern Question. 


To rue Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Far the most important question before the people of England at 
the present time is that old old question of the East, in perhaps its 
‘oldest phase—What shall Bulgaria do, or what shall be done with Bul- 
garia? And for us, are we to help Bulgaria? Years ago the Emperor 
Nicholas told us that if we would let him do as he liked with Turkey, 
we should do as we liked with Egypt. Now there are two ways of 
looking on such a question as this—the sentimental and the practical. 
The sentimental is rather out of Court. We do not help all countries 
that want help, so we are not bound to help any particular country. 
As to treaties and international law-writing under a nom de plume, one 
may say that nobody takes much notice of them. So then there is the 
practical question. War with Russia means war with a country which 
has nothing to lose by war, and which may gain a good deal. To us it 
means enormous expense in life, and means great increase in taxation. 
Voters new and old know what that means. Now, if necessary, such 
expense must be incurred. But shall we eventually keep Russia from 
‘Constantinople? Does anybody think we shall? Or rather, to put it 
another way, Does anyone think the matter of sufficient importance to 
us for England to put forth all her strength in it ? 
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What, one may ask, did England gain by the Crimean war? What 
she lost we all know. 

Let us turn to Egypt. That is a very different matter. Just as our 
interests in Bulgaria are mainly sentimental, so those of France in 
Egypt are mainly sentimental. France may fight for a sentimental. 
interest once, say, or twice. Not very often probably. Jf Russia has 
Constantinople, we must have Egypt. That Russia will some day have 
Constantinople is clear, I think, it we consider the matter quietly. And 
for those reasons which I have mentioned—that Russia has much to 
gain by getting it, and we little to lose. 

I would do little for Constantinople, but I would fight to the death 
for Egypt. 

Let new voters and old voters—we are all Englishmen—consider this. 
matter very carefully, and decide whether they will fight for a shadow 
or the substance. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 


Ipoaipecis. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of THe Nartionan Review, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, London. S.W. 

Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 
Manuscripts. Postage-stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
MS. to be returned in case of rejection. 
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